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DIVINE LEGATION 
= 0 F 
MOSES 


DEMONSTRATED. 


BOOK II. * 


| er. . 
ITHERTO we have ſhewn the Magi- 


ſtrate's care in PROPAGATING the belief 
of a God, --- of his providence over hu- 
man affairs, --- and of the way in which that provi- 
dence is chiefly diſpenſed ; namely, by rewards and 
puniſhments in a future ſtate.” Theſe things make 
the eſſence of Religion, and compoſe the body of it. 
His next care was for the supeporT of Religion, 
ſo propagated. And this was done by uniTiNG it 
to the State, taking it under the civil protection, 
and giving it the rights and privileges of an ESTA- | 
BLISHMENT. Accordingly we find all ſtates and 
people in the ancient world had 'an ESTABLISHED 


RELIGION ; Which was under the more immediate 
Vol. II. B 
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2 De Divine Legation Book II. 


protection of the civil magiſtrate, in contradiſtin- 
ction to thoſe that were only TOLERATED. | 

How cloſe theſe two intereſts were united in the 
egyptian Policy, is notorious to all acquainted with 
antiquity. Nor were the politeſt republics leſs ſo- 
licitous for the common intereſts of the two Socie- 
ties, than that ſage and powerful monarchy, the 
nurſe of arts and virtue ; as we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
in the conduct both of Rome and Athens, for the 
ſupport and preſervation of the eftabi/hed worſhip. 

But an eſtabliſhed religion is the voice of na- 
ture; and not confined to certain ages, peo- 
ple, or religions. That great voyager and ſenſible 
obſerver of men and manners, J. Baptiſte Taver- 
nier, ſpeaking of the kingdom of Tunquin, thus 
delivers himfelf concerning this univerſal policy, as 
he ſaw it practiſed, in his time, both in the Eaſt 


and Weſt: I come now to the political deſcrip- 


tion of this kingdom, under which I compre- 
hend the religion, which is, almeF every where, 
jn concert with the civil government, for the mutual 
& ſupport of one another *.“ 

That the magiſtrate eftabliſhed religion, united 


it to the ſtate, and took it into his immediate pro- 


tection for the ſake of civil ſociety, cannot be que- 
ſtioned; the advantages to Government being ſo 
apparent. 

But the neceſſity of this union for procuring 
thoſe advantages, as likewiſe the number and ex- 
tent of them, are not ſo eaſily underſtood. Nor 
indeed can they be underſtood without a perfect 
knowledge of the nature of an eſtabliſhed religion, 


2 Te viens a la deſcription politique de ce royaume, dans la- 
quelle je comprens la religion, qui eſt preſque en tous Hieux de 
concert avec le gouvernement civil pour Pappuy reciproque de Pun, 


- de Pautre. Relation nouvelle du Royaume de Tunquin, c. x. 
la fin, | 
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XX Set. . of Moss demonſtrated. 2 
and of thoſe principles of equity, on which it ariſeth. 


But as this maſter-piece of human policy hath been 
bol late, tho* but of late, called in queſtion, after 
having from the firſt inſtitution of ſociety, even 
co the preſent age, been univerſally practiſed 
by the magiſtrate, and as univerſally approved by 
philoſophers and divines; and as our queſtion is 
the conduct of lawgivers, and legitimate magi- 
= ſtrates, whoſe inſtitutions are to be defended on the 
f * rules of reaſon and equity; not of tyrants, who 
1 0 ſet themſelves above both, it will not be improper 
0 


to examine this matter to the bottom; eſpecially as 
the enquiry is ſo neceſſary to a perfect knowledge 
of the civil advantages, reſulting from an eſtabliſhed 
religion. | 

We muſt at preſent then, lay aſide our ideas of 
the ancient modes of civil and religious ſocicties ; 
and ſearch what they are, in themſelves, by nature; 
and thence deduce the inſtitution in queſtion. 

I ſhall do this in as few words as poſſible; and 
refer thoſe, who deſire a fuller account of this mat- 
ter, to a ſeparate diſcourſe, intituled THz ALLI- 
ANCE BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE. 

In the beginning of the firſt book, where we 
ſpeak of the origin of civil ſociety, the reader may 
remember we have ſhewn the natural deficiency of 
its plan; and how the influence and ſanction of re- 
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* Higion only can ſupply that deſect. 
1 Religion then being proved neceſſary to ſociety, 


that it ſhould be ſo uſed and applied, and in the beſt 
= way, and to moſt advantage, needs no proof. For 
it is as inſtinctive in our nature to improve, as to in- 
veſtigate and purſue any particluar good: and with 
regard to the improvement of this in queſtion, there 
is ſpecial reaſon why it ſhould be ſtudied. For the 
experience of every place and age informs us, that the 


—K coactivity of civil laws and religion, is little enough - 
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4 The Divine Legation Bock II. 
to keep men from running into diforder and mu- 
tual violence. COP 

But this improvement is the effect of art and 
contrivance. For all natural good, every thing 
conſtitutionally beneficial to man, needs man's in- 
duſtry to make it better. We receive it at the 
provident hand of heaven, rather with a capacity 
of being applied to our uſe, than immediately fit 
for our ſervice, We receive it indeed, in full mea- 
ſure, but rude and unprepared. 

Now, concerning this technical improvement of 
moral good, it is in artificial bodies as in natural ; 
two may be ſo eſſentially conſtituted, as to be great- 
ly able to adorn and ſtrengthen one another: But 


then, as in this caſe, a mere juxta-poſition of 


the parts is not ſufficient'; ſo neither is it in that : 
ſome union, ſome coalition, ſome artful inſertion 
into each other will be neceſſary. 3 
But then again, as in natural bodies the artiſt is 
unable to ſet about the proper operation, till he 
hath acquired a reaſonable knowledge of the nature 
of thoſe bodies, which are the ſubject of his ſkill ; 
ſo neither can we know in what manner religion 
may be beſt applied to the ſervice of the ſtate, till 
we havelearned the real and eſſential natures both of 
a ſtate and a religion. The obvious qualities of both 
ſufficiently ſhew, that they muſt needs have a good 
effect on each other, when properly applied; as 


our artiſt, by his knowledge of the obvious qua- 
lities of two natural bodies, we ſuppoſe, may diſ- 


cern; tho' he hath not yet got ſufficient ac- 
quaintance with their nature to make this proper 
application, | 3 c 
It behoves us therefore to gain a right know- 
ledge of the nature both of a civil and of a reli- 
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Set. 5. of Moses demonſtrated. 5 
I. To begin with civil ſociety : It was inſtituted 
either with the purpoſe of attaining all the good of 
every kind, it was even accidentally capable of pro- 


= ducing; or only of ſome certain good, which the 


inſtitutors had in view, unconcerned with, and un- 
attentive to, any other. To ſuppole its end to be the 
vague purpoſe of acquiring all poſſible accidental 
good, is, in politics, a mere ſoleciſm; as hath been 
ſufficiently ſhewn by the writers on this queſtion b. 
And how untrue it is in fa&, may be gathered 
from what hath been ſaid in the beginning, of the 
origin of ſociety. Civil ſociety then, I ſuppoſe, 
will be allowed to have been inſtituted for the at- 
tainment of ſome certain end or ends, excluſive of 
others: and this implies the neceſſity of diſtinguiſn- 
ing this end from others. Which diſtinction ariſes 
trom the different properties of the things pretend- 
ing. But again, amongſt all thoſe things, which 
are apt to obtrude, or have, in fact, obtruded up- 
on men, as the ends of civil government, there is 
only this difference in their properties, as ends ; 
That, one of them is attainable by civil ſociety only, 
and all the reſt are eaſily obtained without it. The 
thing then with that property muſt needs be the 
genuine end of civil ſociety. And this end is no 
other than SECURITY TO THE TEMPORAL LI- 
BERTY AND PROPERTY OF MAN. For this end 
(as we have ſhewn) civil ſociety - was invented ; 
and zhts, civil ſociety alone is able to procure. The 
great, but ſpurious rival of this end, the saLva- 
TION OF SOULS, or the ſecurity of man's future hap- 
pineſs, belongs therefore to the other diviſion. For 


b See Locke's Defences of his Letters on Toleration. This ap- 
pears too to have been Ariſtotle's opinion — vos d N- 
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6 The Divine Legation Book I. 
this not depending on outward accidents, or on the 
will or power 0 another, as the body and goods 
do, may be as well attained in a ſtate of nature, as 
in civil ſociety; and therefore, on the principles 
here delivered, cannot be one of the cauſes of the 


inſtitution of civil government; nor, conſequently, 


one of the ends thereof. But if ſo, the promotion 


of it comes not within the proper province of the 


magiſtrate. 

II. Secondly, as to religious ſociety, or a Church. 
This being inſtituted to preſerve purity of faith and 
worſhip, its ultimate end is the sALVATION OF 
SOULS : From whence it follows, | 

1. That the religious ſociety mu needs be sovx- 


REIGN, and INDEPENDENT ON THE CIVIL. Natu- 


ral dependency of one ſociety on another, ariſes 
either trom the /aw of nature, or of nations. Depen- 
dency by the /aw of nature, is from eſſence or genera- 


tion. Dependency from eſſence there can be none. 


For this kind of dependency being a mode of natu- 
ral union and coalition; and coalition being only 
where there is an agreement in eodem tertio ; and 


there being no ſuch agreement between two ſocie- 


ties eſſentially different, as theſe are, there can poſ- 
ſibly be no dependency. Dependency from genera- 
tion is where one ſociety ſprings up from another; 
as corporations, colleges, companies, and cham- 
bers, in a city. Theſe, as well by the conformity 
of their ends and means, as by their charters of in- 
corporation, betray their original and dependency. 
But religious ſociety, by ends and means quite diffe- 
rent, gives internal proof of its not ariſing from the 
ſtate ; and we have ſhewn by external evidence e, 


that it exiſted before the ſtate had any being. 


Again, no dependency can ariſe from the la of na- 


© See Book iii. ſect. 6, 
tions, 
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Set. 5. of Mos Es demonſtrated. 7 


tions, or the civil law. Dependency by this law is, 
where one and the ſame people compoſing two dit- 
ferent ſocieties, the imperium of the one claſhes with 
the imperium of the other. - And, in ſuch caſe, the 
leſſer ſociety becomes, by that law, dependent on 
the greater; becauſe the not being ſo, would make 
that abſurdity in politics, called imperium in im- 
perio. But now civil and religions ſociety, having 
ends and means entirely different; and the means of 
civil ſociety being coercive power, which power there- 
fore the religious hath not; it follows, that the admi- 
niſtration of each ſociety is exerciſed in ſo remote 
ſpheres, that they can never meet to claſh : And 
thoſe ſocieties waich never claſh, neceſſity of ſtate 
cannot bring into dependency on one another, 

2. It follows, That this independent religious ſo- 
ciety hath not, in and of itſelf, any coatirve power of 
the civil kind: Its inherent juriſdiction being in its 
nature and uſe entirely different from that of the 
ſtate. For if, as hath been proved, civil ſociety 
was inſtituted for the attainment of one ſpecies of 
good (all other good, requiſite to human happi- 
neſs, being to be attained without it) and that civil 
ſociety attains the good, for which it was ordained, 
by the ſole mean ot coercive power; then it follows, 
that the good, which any other kind of ſociety 
ſeeks, may be attained without that power; conſe- 
quently, coercive, power is unneceſſary to a religious 
ſociety. But that mean, which is urzeceſſery for the 
attainment of any end, is likewiſe #x#7 ; in all caſes, 
but in that, where ſuch mean is rendered unneceſ- 
ſary by the uſe of other means of the ſame kind or 
ſpecies. But religious ſociety attains its end by 
means of a different kind; therefore coercive power 

is not only unneceſſary, but unfit. Again, Ends 
in their nature different, can never be attained by 
one and the ſame mean. I hus in the caſe before 

B 4 us: 


8 The Divine Legation Boo II. 
us: coercive power can only influence us to out- 
ward practice; by outward practice only, is the 

which civil ſociety aims at, immediately effect- 
ed; therefore is coercive power peculiarly fit for 
civil ſociety. But the , wo religious ſociety 
aims at, cannot be eflected by outward practice; 
therefore coercive power is altogether unfit for that 
ſociety. | 

Having thus by a diligent enquiry found, 

I. Firſt, That the care of the civil ſociety extends 
only to the body, and its concerns; and the care of the 
religious ſociety only to the ſcul: it neceſſarily follows, 
that the civil magiſtrate, if he will improve this 
natural influence of religion by human art and con- 
trivance, mult ſeek ſome ux ION or ALLIANCE with 
the church. For his office not extending to the care 
of ſouls, he hath not, in himſelf, power to enforce 
the influence of religion : and the church's province 
not extending to the body, and conſequently being 
without coactive power, ſhe has not, in herſelf 
alone, a power of applying that influence to civil 
purpoſes. The concluſion is, that their joint pow- 
ers muſt cooperate thus to apply and inforce the in- 
fluence of religion. But they can never act con- 
Jointly but in union and alliance. | 

II. Secondly, having found that each ſociety is ſo- 
vereign, and independent on the other, it as neceſſa- 
rily follows, that ſuch union can be produced only 
by FREE CONVENTION AND MUTUAL COMPACT : 
becauſe, whatever is ſovereign and independent, 
can be brought to no act without its own conſent : 
but nothing can give birth to a free convention, 


but a ſenſe of mutual wants, that may be ſupplied ; 


or a view of mutual benefits, that may be gain- 
ed by it. | 


Such 
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Such then is the nature of that union which pro- 
duceth a RELIGION BY LAW ESTABLISHED : and 
which is, indeed, no other than à public league and 
alliance for mutual ſupport and defence. For the ſtate, 
not having the core of ſouls, cannot inforce the in- 
fluence of religion; and therefore ſeeks the concur- 
ring aid of the church: and the church having no 
coercive power (the conſequence of its care's not ex- 
tending to bodies) as naturally flies for protection to 
the ſtate : this being of that kind of alliance which 


 Grotius calls Fozpus IN AQUALE --- Inæquale 


<« foedus (ſays he) hic intelligo quod ex ipſa vi pac- 
<« tionis manentem prælationem quandam alteri do- 
ce nat: hoc eſt, ubi quis tenetur alterius impe- 
« rium ac majeſtatem conſervare UT POTENTIORI 
© PLUS HONORIS, INFIRMIOQRI PLUS AUXILII DEFE- 
© RATUR 0.” 

An alliance, then, by free convention, being in its 
nature ſuch that each party muſt have its motives 
for contracting; our next enquiry will be, 

I. What thoſe motives were, which the ſtate had 
for ſeeking, and the church for accepting the offers 
of an union: And, 

II. The mutual benefits and advantages thereby 
ariſing. | 

The motives the magiſtrate had to ſeek this alli- 
ance, were thele : 

I. To preſerve the eſſence and purity of religion. 

II. To improve its uſefulneſs, and apply its in- 
fluence in the beſt manner. | 

III. To prevent the miſchief that, in its natural 
independent ſtate, it might occaſion to civil ſociety. 

I. The magiſtrate was induced to ſeek it, f. A. 


the neceſſary means of preſerving the being of religion. 
For though (as hath been ſhewn in the treatiſe of 


De Fure Belli es Pac. I. i. c. 3. 21. 


the 


* 


10 We Divine Legation Book II. 


the Alliance ©) religion conſtitutes a ſociety; and 


tho? this ſociety will indeed, for ſome time, ſupport 


the exiſtence of religion, which, without it, would 
ſoon vaniſh from amongſt men; yet, if we conſider 


that religious ſociety is made up of the ſame indivi- 


duals which compole the civil ; and deſtitute likewiſe 
of all coercive power; we muſt needs ſee, that a ſo- 
ciety, abandoned to its own fortune, without ſupport 
or protection, would, in no long time, be ſwallowed 
up and loſt. Of this opinion was a very able wri- 
ter, whoſe knowledge of human nature will not be 
diſputed : ** Were it not, ſays he, for that ſenſe of 


virtue, which is principally preſerved, ſo far as 


< jt is preſerved, BY NATIONAL FORMS AND HA- 
4 BITS OF RELIGION,- men would ſoon loſe it all, 


run wild, prey upon one another, and do what 


<« elſe the worſt of ſavages do f.“ 

2. But of whatever uſe an alliance may be 
thought, for preſerving the being of religion, the 
neceſlity of it, for preſerving its purity, is moſt evi- 
dent: for if truth, and public utility coincide, the 
nearer any religion approaches to the truth of things, 
the fitter that religion is for the ſervice of the ſtate. 
That they do coincide, that is, that truth is produc- 
tive of utility, and utility indicative of truth, may 
be proved on any principles but the atheiſtic ; and 


therefore we think it needleſs, in this place, to draw 


out the argument in forms: Let us then conſider 


the danger religion runs of deviating from truth, 
when left, in its natural ſtate, to itſelf. In thoſe. 


circumſtances, the men of higheſt credit, are ſuch 


as are famed for greateſt ſanctity. This ſanity. 


hath been generally underſtood to be then molt per- 


eBook i. F 5. f Wallaſton's Religion of Nature deli. 


neated, p. 124. Quarto Edit. 1725. 
& See Book iii. $ 6. 


lect, 
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fect, when moſt eſtranged from the world, and 
all its habits and relations. But this being only 
to be acquired by ſeceſſion and retirement from 
affairs; and that ſeceſſion rendering man igno- 
rant of civil ſociety, and of its rights and inter- 
eſts; in place of Which will ſucceed, according to 
his natural temper, the deſtructive follies either of 
ſuperſtition or fanaticiſm, we muſt needs conclude, 
that religion, under ſuch directors and reformers, 
and God knows theſe are generally its lot, will de- 
viate from truth; and conſequently from a capa- 
city, in proportion, of ſerving civil ſociety. I wiſh 
I could not ſay we have too many examples to ſup- 
port this obſervation. The truth is, we have ſeen, and 
yet do ſe religious ſocieties, ſome grown up, and 
continuing unſupported by, and ununited with the 
ſtate ; others, that, when ſupported and united, have 
by ſtrange arts brought the ſtate into ſubjection, 
and become its tyrants and uſurpers; and thereb 
defeated all the good that can ariſe from this alli- 
ance; ſuch ſocieties, I ſay, we have ſeen, whoſe 
religious doctrines are ſo little ſerviceable to civil 
government, that they can proſper only on the ruin 
and deſtruction of it. Such are thoſe which teach 
the hclineſs of cclibacy and aſceticiſm, the finfulneſs of 
defenſive war, of capital puniſhments, and even of ci- 
vil magiſtracy itſclf. 

On the other hand, when religion is in alliance 
with the ſtate, as it then comes under the magi- 
ſtrate's direction, thoſe holy leaders having now 
neither credit nor power to do miſchief, its purity 
muſt needs be reaſonably well ſupported and preſer- 
ved : for truth and public utility coinciding, the 
civil magiſtrate, as ſuch, will ſee it for his intereſt 
to ſeek after, and promote truth in religion: and, 
by means of public utility, which his office enables 
him ſo well to underſtand, he will never be at a 


lots 
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loſs to know where ſuch truth is to be found : fo | 
that it is impoſſible, under this civil influence, for 
religion ever to deviate far from truth ; always ſup- 
poſing (for on ſuch ſuppoſition this whole theory 
2 a LEGITIMATE government, or civil po- 
icy, eſtabliſned on the principles of the natural 
13 rights and liberties of man: for an unequal and 
uunjuſt government, which ſeeks its own, not pub- 
; lic utility, will always have occaſion for error ; and 
ſo, muſt corrupt religion both in principle and pra- 
Etice to promote its own wrong intereſts. 
II. Secondly, the magiſtrate was induced to ſeek 
| this alliance, as the neceſſary means to improve the uſe- 
Fulneſs, and to apply in the beſt manner, the influence 
of religion for his ſervice. And this an alliance does 
by ſeveral ways. | 
1. By beſtowing additional reverence and veneration 
on the perſon of the civil MAGISTRATE, and on the 4 
LAwS of the ſtate. For, in this alliance, where the 8 
religious ſociety is taken into the protection of ber 
the ſtate, the ſupreme magiſtrate, as will be ſhewn 73 
hereafter, is acknowledged HEAD of the religion. 5 
Now nothing can be imagined of more efficacy 


for jecuring the obedience of the people. Thoſe 5 
two great maſters in politics, Ariſtotle and Ma- * 
chiavel, as we have ſeen, thought it of force Ks 


enough to gain reverence and ſecurity to a tyrant. 
What then muſt we ſuppoſe its efficacy in a legi- 
timate magiſtrate ? The ſame veneration will ex- 
tend itſelf over the laws likewiſe : For while ſome ? 
of them are employed by the ſtate for the /upport of 73 
the church, and others lent to the church to be em- Bo 
ployed in the ſervice of the ſtate, and all of them 4 5 
enacted by a legiſlature, in which churchmen have a 3 
cConſiderable bare (all theſe things being amongſt BY 


the conditions of alliance ®) laws, under ſuch di- 1 
h See the Alliance between Ch. and St, B. ii. c. 3. - 
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rection, muſt needs be regarded with greateſt reve- 
rence. 

2. By lending to the church a coaftive power It 
may be remembred, that, in ſpeaking of the innate 
defects of civil ſociety, we obſerved, that there 
were ſeveral ſorts of duties which civil laws could 
not inforce ; ſuch as the duties of IMPERFECT OB- 
LIGATION; Which a religious ſociety, when endow- 
ed with coercive power, to invigorate the influence of 
religion, is capable of exacting : and sven likewiſe 
of the duties of PERFECT OBLIGATION ; Whoſe 
breach is owing to the intemperance of the ſenſual 
appetites ; the ſevere prohibition ofwhich threatens 
greater and more enormous evils : for while theſe 
unruly paſſions overflow, the ſtopping them in one 

lace is cauſing them to break out with greater vio- 
ence in another : as the rigorous puniſhment of 


| fornication hath been generally ſeen to give birth to 


unnatural luſts. The effectual correction therefore 
of ſuch evils muſt be begun by moderating and ſub- 
duing the paſſions themſelves. But 7his, civil laws 
are not underſtood to preſcribe * ; as puniſhing thoſe 
paſſions only when they proceed to act; and nor 
rewarding the attempts to ſubdue them : it muſt be 
a tribunal regarding irregular intentions as crimi- 
nal, and good deſires as meritorious, that can work 
this effect; which is no other than the tribunal of 
religion. When this is once done, a coactive power 
of the civil kind may be applied to good purpoſe ; 
but not till then: And who ſo fit to apply it as 
that ſociety, which prepared the ſubject for its due 


i Theſe were the confiderations, doubtleſs, which induced 
the excellent author De Peſprit des loiæ to ſay, II eſt aisé de re- 
gler par des loix ce qu'on doit aux autres; il eſt difficile d'y 
comprendre tout ce qu'on ſe . doit a ſoi- meme. Vol. i. p. 167. 
40. 


appli- 
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application and reception? * Again, it hath been 
obſerved ', that the ſtate puniſhes deviations from 
the rule of right as crimes only; and not as ſuch de- 
viations, or as us; and, on the idea of crimes, 
proportions its puniſhments : by which means ſome 
very enormous deviations from the rule of right, 
which do not immediately affect ſociety, and ſo are 
not conſidered as crimes, are overlooked by the civil 
_ tribunal : yet theſe, —_ tho* mediately, very per- 
nicious to the ſtate, it is for its intereſts they ſhould 
be brought before ſome capable tribunal. But, be- 
ſides the civil, there is no other than the eccleſiaſti- 
cal, endowed with coactive power. Hence may be 
deduced the true, and only end and uſe of SP1RITUAL 
courTs. A church tribunal then, with coactive 
power, being neceſſary in all theſe caſes; and a 
religious ſociety having, in itſelf, no ſuch power, it 
muſt be borrowed from the ſtate : but a ſtate can- 
not lend it, without great danger to itſelf, ut on 
the terms of an alliance; a ſtate therefore will be 
induced to ſeek this alliance, in order to improve 
the natural efficacy of religion. 
3. By conferring on the ſtate the application of the 
efficacy of religion, and by putting it under the magi- 
ſirates direction. There are certain junctures 


when the influence of religion is more than ordina- 


rily ſerviceable to the ſtate: and theſe the civil ma- 
giſtrate only knows. Now while a church is in its 


k A juriſdiction ſomewhat reſembling this we find in the fa- 
mous court of Ax BO AOuöS at Athens: which city was once the 
model of civil prudence as well as of religion, to the improved 

art of mankind. Iſocrates ſpeaking of this branch of juriſ- 
didtion in the Areopagus, ſays, It was not exerted to pu- 
*© NISH crimes, but to PREVENT them --- & 7870 gw To ioxores, 
db d #0Aa4o20% TE; axorp3iiac, WAN i wv ay xalaoxilzogos winds 
aur; dE Cnpins HG ννν,jkyiia lden. 1ya1Vo yas TeT0 pv avTay 
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natural ſtate of independency, it is not in his power 
to improve thoſe conjunctures to the advantage of 
the ſtate, by a proper application of religion: but 
when the alliance is made, and conſequently the 
church under his direction, he hath them authority 
to preſcribe ſuch public exerciſes of religion, and 
at ſuch times and in ſuch manner as he finds the ex- 


igencies of ſtate require. 


4. By engaging the church to apply its utmoſt en- 
deavours in the ſervice of the ſlate. For an alliance 
laying an obligation on the ſtate to protect and de- 
fend the church, and to provide a ſettled mainte- 
nance for its miniſters, ſuch benefits muſt needs 
produce the higheſt love and eſteem for the bene- 
factor: which will be returned, out of motives both 
of gratitude and intereſt, in the - moſt zealous la- 
bours for the ſervice of civil government. 

III. Laſtly, the ſtate was induced to ſeek this alli- 
ance, as the only means of preventing the miſchiefs, 
which, the church in its natural independent condition, 
might occaſion to civil ſociety. For, in this ſtate 
the church having, of itſelf, a power of aſſembling 
for religious worſhip, factious men may commo- 
diouſly, under that cover, hatch and carry on de- 
ſigns againſt the peace of civil government: and 
the influence which popular and leading men gain 
over the conſciences of ſuch aſſemblies, by the fre- 
quency of public harangues, may eaſily ripen theſe 
contrivances into act, when ſtrengthened with the 
ſpecious pretext of religion: all which evils are 
effectually remedied by this alliance. For then, the 
civil magiſtrate being become protector of the 
church, and, conſequently, fupreme head and di- 
rector of it, the miniſtry is moſtly in his power 
that mutual dependency, between the clergy and 
r wer by means of a ſettled revenue, quite 

roken and deſtroyed. He admits and excludes to 


4 


the 


16 The Divine Legation Book II. 
the exerciſe of their function, as he ſees fit; and 
pou it to none, but ſuch as give a previous 
curity for their allegiance to him : by which 
ni all that influence, which the miniſters and 
leaders in a church had over it before the alli- 
ance, as the protefors of religion, is now drawn 
off from them, and placed ſolely in the civil ma- 
giſtrate. 

Another miſchief there is in this unallied condi- 
tion of the church, ſtill more certain and fatal, 
whenever above one religion is found in a ſtate. 
For in theſe latter ages, every ſect thinking itſelf 
the only true church, or, at | Tub: the moſt perfect, 
is naturally puſhed on to advance its own ſcheme 
upon the ruins of the reſt: and where argument 
fails, civil power is brought in, as ſoon as ever a 
party can be formed in the public adminiſtration : 
and we find, they have been but too ſucceſsful in 
perſuading the magiſtrate that his intereſts are 


concerned in their religious differences. Now the 


moſt effectual remedy to the dangerous and ſtrong 
convulſions, into which ſtates are ſo frequently 
thrown by theſe ſtruggles, is an alliance, which eſta- 
bliſhes one church, and gives a full toleration to the 
reſt ; only keeping ſectaries out of the public admi- 
niſtration: From a heedleſs admiſſion into which, 
theſe diſorders have ariſen. 

Having now ſhewn the principal motives which 
engaged the ſtate to ſeek an . with the 
church, 

'I come, in the next place, to confiler the mo- 
tives which the church had to accept of it. For this 
being, as is obſerved, a FREE CONVENTION, un- 
leſs the church, as well as ſtate, had its roper 
views, no alliance could have been formed. To 
diſcover theſe motives, we muſt recollect what hath 
been ſaid of the nature ben, wan teh 
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for the benefits adapted to that nature and end, 
muſt be her legitimate motive: but if ſo, this be- 
nefit can be no other than sECURITY FROM ALL EX- 
TERIOR VIOLENCE. The ſtate indeed could not 
juſtly offer it, had no alliance been made : but 
this is no reaſon why the church ſhould not 
think it for its intereſt to ſecure its natural right by 
compact; any more than that one ſtate ſhould not 
ſtipulate with another not to do it violence, though 
that other was under prior obligations, by tne law 
of nature and nations, to forbear. 

But by this alliance between the two ſocieties, 
the ſtate does more: it not only promiſes not to 
injure the church confederated, but to ſerve it; that 
is, to protect it from the injuries of other religious 
ſocieties, which then exiſt, or may afterwards ariſe 
in the ſtate. How one religious ſociety may be in- 


2 affected by another, we have ſhewn juſt 
ore; how great thoſe injuries may prove, will 
be ſhewn hereafter. It muſt needs then be the firſt 
care of a church, and a reaſonable care, to preſerve 
itſelf, by all lawful ways, from outward violence. 
A ſtate then, as hath been ſaid, in order to induce 
the church's acceptance of this offer, muſt propoſe 
ſome benefit by it: and becauſe this is the only 
legitimate benefit the church can receive, it muſt 
propoſe this : which, therefore, being conſiderable, 
will be the church's motive for alliance. | 

There are only two other conſiderations that can 
be eſteemed motives : the one, to engage the flate to 
propagate the eſtabliſhed religion by force: and the 
other, to beſtow honours, riches, and powers upon it. 
Now, on recurring to the nature and end of the 
two ſocieties, the fr/# motive will be found unjuſt; 
and the ſecond, impertinent. It is unjuſt in the church 
to require the engagement ; becauſe the performing 


it would be violating the natural right every man 
Vol. II. | hath 


18 The Divine Legation Book II. 
hath of worſhiping God according to his own con- 
ſcience. It is unjuſt in the ſtate. to engage in it; 
becauſe, as we have ſhewn, its juriſdiction extend- 


eth not to opinions. | <3 
It is impertinent in a church to aim at riches, 


honours, and powers, | becauſe theſe are things 


which, as a church, ſhe can neither uſe nor profit 
by ; for they have no natural tendency to promote 
the ultimate end of this ſociety, ſalvation of ſouls ; 
nor the immediate end, purity of worſhip. © Nihil 
e eccleſia ſibi niſi fidem poſſidet !,” ſays St. Am- 
broſe. We conclude, therefore, that the only le- 


gitimate motive ſhe could have, was ſecurity and 


protection from outward violence. 

On theſe mutual motives was formed this FREE 
ALLIANCE; Which gave birth to a CHURCH BY LAW 
ESTABLISHED. | 

Now as from the nature of the two ſocieties we 
diſcovered what kind of union only they could enter 


into; ſo from that conſideration, together with the 
motives they had in uniting, may be deduced, by 


neceſſary inference, the reciprocal TERMS and con- 
ditions of that union. 

From the mutual motives inducing thereunto, 
it appears, that the great preliminary and fundamen- 
tal article of alliance 1s this, THAT THE CHURCH 
SHALL APPLY ITS UTMOST INFLUENCE IN THE SER- 
VICE OF THE STATE; AND THAT THE. STATE SHALL 
SUPPORT AND PROTECT THE CHURCH. 

But in order to. the performance of this agree- 


ment, there muſt be a mutual communication of 
their reſpective powers: for the province of each 


ſociety being naturally diſtinct and different, each 
can have to do in the other's, but by mutual con- 
cellion, 


| Fpift. contra ymmachum. 
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But again, theſe ſocieties being likewiſe as na- 


1 turally independent one on the other, a mutual 
cConceæſſion cannot be ſafely made, without one of 


them, at the ſame time, giving up its independ- 
ency: from whence ariſes what Grotius, we ſee, 
calls MANENS PRALATIO : Which, in his Fædus 
— the more powerful ſociety hath over the 
eſs. | 

Now from theſe two concluſions, which ſpring 
neceſſarily from the great fundamental article of union, 
we deduce all the terms, conditions, mutual grants, 
and conceſſions, which complete this alliance. 

For from this obligation on the church to apply 
its influence in the ſervice of the ſtate, ariſe a SET- 
TLED MAINTENANCE FOR THE MINISTERS OF RE- 
LIGION 3 and an ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION 
with coaFive power: which things introduce again, 
on the other ſide, the DEPENDENCY OF THE CLER=- 
GY ON THE STATE. And from the ſtate's obligation 
to ſupport and protect the church, ariſeth the e- 
CLESIASTICAL SUPREMACY OF THE CIVIL MAGI- 
STRATE ; Which again introduceth, on the other 
hand, the right of CHURCHMEN TO PARTAKE OF 
THE LEGISLATURE. 

Thus are all theſe rights and privileges cloſely 
interwoven and mutually connected by a neceſſary 
dependence on each other. | 

But to be more particular in the grounds and 
reaſons of each grant and privilege, we will now, 
in a different and more commodious order for this 
purpoſe, examine, 53 

I. What the church xtcerves from the ſtate. 

II. What it Grvss to it. 


Which will preſent us with a new view of the two 


* ſocieties, as they appear under an eſtabliſhment ; and 


leave nothing wanting to enable us to form a per- 
fect judgment of their natures. 


C 2 I. What 
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I. What the church receives from the ſtate by 
this alliance, is, 

I. Firſt, A public and ſettled endowment for its 
miniſters. The reaſons of it are, 1. To render the 
religious ſociety, whoſe aſſiſtance the ſtate ſo much 
wants, more firm and durable. 2. To invite and 
encourage the clergy's beſt ſervice to the ſtate, in 
rendering thoſe committed to their care, virtuous, 
But 3, and principally, in order to deſtroy that 
mutual dependency between the clergy and people, 
which ariſes from the former's being maintained by 
the voluntary contributions of the latter ; the only 
maintenance the clergy could have, before the two 
ſocieties were allied ; and which dependence, we 
have ſhewn to be productive of great miſchiefs to 
the ſtate. Add to all this, that as the clergy are 
now under the magiſtrate's direction, and conſe- 
quently become a public order in the ſtate, it is but 
fit and decent, that the ſtate ſhould gh: them 
with a public maintenance. 

2. The ſecond privilege the church receives from 
this alliance is, @ place for ber repreſentatives in the 
legiſlature. For, as it neceſſarily follows, (as we 
ſhall ſee preſently) from that fundamental article of 
alliance of the flates ſupporting and protecting the 
church, that the church mult, in return, give up its 
independency to the late, whereby the ſtate becomes 
empowered to determine in all church matters, ſo 
far as relates to it as a ſociety; as this, I ſay, ne- 
ceſſarily follows, the church muſt needs have its re- 
Preſentatives in the legiſlature, to prevent that 
power, which the ſtate receives in return for the 
protection it affords, from being perverted to the 
church's hurt: for the giving up its indepen- 
dency, without reſerving a right of repreſenta- 
tion in the legiſlature, would be making itſelf, 
inſtead of a ſubjett, a ſlave to the ſtate. Be! Ides, 

without 
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ſonably made concerning the church: becauſe no 
free man, or body, can be bound by laws, to which 
they have not given their conſent, either in perſon, 
or by repreſentative. So that, as the church when 
ſhe entered into alliance, cannot jaſtiy, we may pre- 
ſume ſhe did not willingly, give up her independency 
without the reſervation of ſuch a privilege. | 
3. The third and laſt privilege is, a juriſcliction, 
inforced by civil coattive power, FOR REFORMATION 
OF MANNERS. It is one of the preliminary articles 
of this alliance, that the church ſhould apply its beſt 
influence in the ſervice of the ſtate. But there is no 
way in which it can be ſo effectually inforced as by a 
Juriſdiction of this kind. It hath been ſhewn above, 
that there are a numerous ſet of duties, both of 
imperfeft obligation, which civil laws could not 
reach ; and ſeveral of perfe# obligation, which, by 
reaſon of the intemperance of the ſenſual paſſions, 
from whence the breach of thoſe duties proceeds, 
civil laws could not effectually inforce; as their vio- 
lence yielded only to the influence of religion ; both 
which, however, the good of community requires 
ſhould be inforced ; and which an eccleſiaſtical tri- 
bunal, intruſted with coactive power, is only able to 


inforce. And, indeed, the ſenſe of thoſe wants and 


defects, which theſe courts do ſupply, was the prin- 
cipal motive of the ſtate's ſeeking this alliance. On 
the other hand, the church having now given up 
her ſupremacy, ſhe would without the acceſſion of 
this authority, be left naked and defencelefs, and re- 
duced to a condition unbecoming her dignity, and 
dangerous to her ſafety. 

IT. Let us now ſec what the church gives to the 
ſtate. It is, in a word, this: The re/igning up ber 
independency; and making the civil magiſtrate her su- 
PREME HEAD, Without whoſe approbation and allow- 

C 3 ance 
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ance ſhe can adminiſter, tranſa, or decree nothing. 
For as the ſtate, by this alliance, hath undertaken 
the protection of the church; and as no ſociety 
can ſafely afford protection to another over which 
it hath no power, it neceſſarily follows that the 
civil magiſtrate muſs be ſupreme. Beſides, when 
the ſtate, by this convention, covenanted to at- 
ford protection to the church, that contract was 
made to a particular church of one denomina- 
tion, and of ſuch determined doctrine and diſ- 
cipline. But now, that protection, which might 
be advantageous to the ſtate in union with ſuch a 
church, might be r to it, in union 
with one of a different doctrine and diſcipline: 
therefore, when protection is given to a church, it 
mult be at the ſame time provided, that no altera - 
tion be made in it, without the ſtate's approbation 
and allowance. Farther, the ſtate having endowed 
its clergy, and beſtowed upon them a juriſdiction 
with coaftive power, theſe privileges might create 
an imperium in imperio, had not the civil magi- 
ſtrate, in return, the ſupremacy of the church. The 
neceſſity of the thing, therefore, inveſts him with 
this right and title. 

Thus have we ſhewn the mutual privileges giver 
and received by church and ſtate, in entering into 
this famous convention : the aim of the ſtate — 
agreeably to its nature, UTILITY z and the aim of 
the church, agreeably to its nature, TRUTa. From 
whence we may obſerve, that as theſe privileges all 
took their riſe, by neceſſary inference, from the fun- 
damental article of the convention, which was, that 
the church ſhould ſerve the ſlate ; and the ſtate prolect 


\ the church; ſo they receive all poſſible addition of 


ſtrength from their mutual connection with, and de- 
ndency on, one another. This we have cauſe to de- 
re may be received as a certain mark that our plan 
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of alliance is no precarious arbitrary hypotheſis, but 
a theory, founded in reaſon, and the invariable na- 
ture of things. For having, from the real eſſence of 
the two ſocieties, collected the neceſſity of allying, and 
the freedom of the compact; we have, from the ne- 
ceſſity, fairly introduced it; and from its freedom, 
conſequentially eſtabliſhed every mutual term and 
condition of it. So that now if the reader ſhould 
aſk, where this charter or treaty of convention for the 
union of the two ſocieties, on the terms here delivered, is 
zo be met with; we are enabled to anſwer him. We 
fay, it may be found in the ſame archive with the 
famous ORIGINAL COMPACT between magiſtrate 
and people, ſo much inſiſted on in the vindication 
of the common rights of ſubjefts. Now, when a ſight 
of this compact is required of the defenders of civil 
liberty, they hold it ſufficient to ſay, that it is e- 
nough for all the purpoſes of fact and right, that 
ſuch original compact is the only legitimate founda- 
tion of civil ſociety : that if there were no ſuch 
thing formally executed, there was virtually: that 
all differences berween magiſtrate and people, ought 
to be regulated on the ſuppoſition of ſuch a com- 
pact; and all government reduced to the principles 
therein laid down: for, that the happineſs, of 
which civil fociety is productive, can only be at- 
tained, when EW on thoſe principles. Now 
ſomething like this we ſay of our ALLIANCE BE- 
TWEEN CHURCH AND STATE. 

Hitherto we have conſidered this alliance as it 
produceth an eſtabliſhment, under its moſt ſimple 
form; i. e. where there is but one Religion in the 
ſtate: but it may ſo happen, that, either at the 
time of convention, or aſterwards, there may be 
more than one. | rh | 

1. If there be more than one at the time of conven- 


tion, the ſtate allies itſelf with the largeſt of the reli- 
| C 4 gious 
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gious ſocieties. It is ft the ſtate ſhould do ſo, be- 
cauſe the larger the religious ſociety is (where there 
is an equality in other points) the better enabled it 
will be to anſwer the ends of an alliance; as having 
the greateſt number under its influence. It is ſcarce 
Pcjj:ble it ſhould do otherwiſe ; becauſe the two ſo- 
cieties being compoſed of the ſame individuals, the 


oreatly prevailing religion muſt have a majority of 


its members in the aſſemblies of ſtate; who will 
naturally prefer their own religion to any other. 
With bis Religion is the alliance made; and a full 
TOLERATION given to all the reſt; yet under the 
reſtriction of a TEST Law, to keep them from hurt- 
ing that which is bed. 

2. If theſe different religions ſpring up after the 
alliance hath been formed; then, whenever the 


become conſiderable, a 7eft latv is neceſſary, for the 


ſecurity of the eſtabliſhed church. For amongſt di- 
verſities of ſects where every one thinks itſelf the 
only true, or at leaſt the moſt pure, every one aims 
at riſing on the ruins of the reſt; which it calls, 
bringing into conformity with itſelf, The means of 


doing this, when reaſon fails, which is rarely at hand, 


and more rarely heard when it is, will be by get- 
ting into the public adminiſtration, and applying 
the civil power to the work. But when one of theſe 


Religions is the tabliſped, and the reſt under a fole- 


ration; then envy, at the advantages of an eſtabliſh- 
ment, will join the falerated churches in confederacy 
againſt it, and unite them in one common attack 


to diſturb its quiet. In this imminent danger, the 


allied church calls upon the ſtate, for the perform- 


ance of its contract; which thereupon gives her a 


TEST-LAW for her ſecurity: whereby, the entrance 
into the adminiſcration (the only way, the threaten- 


ed miſchief is effected) is ſhut to all but members 
of the eſtabliſhed church, Ia 


Thus 
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Thus a TEST-LAW took its birth, whether at or 
after the time of alliauce. That the ſtate is under 


the higheſt obligations to provide the church with 
this ſecurity, we ſhall ſnew, 


1. By the alliance, the ſtate promiſed to protect 


the church, and to ſecure it from the injuries and 
© inſults of its enemies. An attempt in the members 
of any other church to get into the adminiſtration, 


in order to deprive the abliſbed church of the co- 


venanted rights which it enjoys, either by ſharing 


thoſe advantages with it, or by drawing them from 
it, is highly injurious. And we have ſhewn that, 
where there are diverſities of religions, this attempt 
will be always making. The ſtate then muſt defeat 
the attempt : but there is no other way of defeating 
it, than by hindering its enemies from entering into 
the adminiſtration : and they can be hindered only 
by a zeſt-law. | | 

2. Again, this promiſe of protection is of ſuch 
a nature as may, on no pretence, be diſpenſed with. 
For protection was not only a condition of alliance, 
but, on the church's part, the ſole condition of it. 


Me have ſhewn, that all other benefits and advan- 


tages are foreign to a church, as ſuch, and impro- 
per for it. Now the not performing the ſole condi- 
tion of a contract, virtually breaks and diffolves it : 
eſpecially if we conſider that this ſole condition is 
both neceſſary and juf. Neceſſary; as a free con- 
vention mult have mutual conditions; and, but for 
this condition, one ſide would be without any: Fuft, 
as the convention itſelf is founded on the laws of na- 
ture and nations; and his the only condition which 
ſuits the nature of a church to claim. If it be pre- 
tended that debarring good ſubjects from places of 
honour and profit, in the diſpoſal of the magiſtrate, is 
unjuſt ; I reply, that the aſſertion, tho' every where 
taken for granted, is falſe ; it being founded on the 
| principle 
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principle, that reward js one of the ſanctions of civil 


s, Which I have ſhewn to be a miſtake ®, and 
and that all, a member of ſociety can claim, for the 
diſcharge of his duty, is proteZion. So that, far- 
ther reward than this, no ſubject having a right to, 
all places of honour and profit are free donations, and 


In the abſolute * of the magiſtrate. 


3. But again, the church, in order to enable the 


ſtate to perform this ſole condition of protection, con- 


ſented to the giving up its ſupremacy and indepen- 
dency, to the civil ſovereign: whence it follows, 
that, whenever the enemies of the etabliſbed church 


E the magiſtrature, to which, as we have 


the ſupremacy of the church is transferred by 


the alliance, ſhe becomes a prey, and lies entirely 


at their mercy ; being now, by the loſs of her ſu- 
Eg, in no condition of defence, as ſhe was in 
er natural ſtate, unprotected and independent: ſo 
that the not ſecuring her by a te law, is betraying, 
and giving her up bound to her enemies. 
4. But laſtly, had no promiſe of protection been 
made, yet the ſtate would have lain under an in- 
diſpenſable neceſſity of providing a ef law, for its 


own ſecurity. It hath been obſerved, that where- 


ever there are diverſities of religion, each ſect, be- 
lieving its own the true, ſtrives to advance itſelf on 


the ruins of the reſt. If this doth not ſucceed by 


dint of argument, theſe partiſans are apt to have 
recourſe to the coercive power of the ſtate : which 
is done by introducing a party into the public ad- 
miniſtration. And they have always had art enough 


to make the ſtate believe that its intereſts were much 


concerned in the ſucceſs of their religious quarrels. 
What perſecutions, rebellions, revolutions, loſs of 
civil and religious liberty, theſe inteſtine ſtruggles 


v See Book i. ſeRt. 2. 
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between ſects have occaſioned, is well known to 
ſuch as are acquainted with the hiſtory of mankind. 
© To prevent theſe miſchiefs was, as we have ſhewn, 


one great motive for the ſtate's ſeeking alliance with 


the church: for the obvious remedy was the efta- 


 bliſhing one church, and giving a free toleration to the 
reſt. But if, in adminiſtring this cure, the ſtate 


ſhould ftop ſhort, and not proceed to exclude the 
tolerated religions from entering into the public ad- 
miniſtration, ſuch imperfect application of the re- 
medy would infinitely heighten the diſtemper : for, 
before the alliance, it was only a miſtaken aim in 
propagating truth, which occaſioned theſe diſor- 
ders ; but now, the zeal for opinions would be out 
of meaſure inflamed by envy and emulation ; 
which the temporal advantages, enjoyed by the 


* eſtabliſhed church, excluſive of the reſt, will always 
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occaſion : And what miſchiefs this would produce, 
had every ſect a free entry into the adminiſtration, 
the reader may eaſily conceive. If it be ſaid, that, 
would men content themſelves, as in reaſon they 
ought, with enjoying their own opinions, withour 
obtruding them upon others, theſe evils, which re- 
quire the remedy of a zeſt law, would never happen. 


This is very true: and ſo, would men but obſerve . 


the rule of juſtice in general, there would be no 
need to have recourſe to civil ſociety, to rectify the 
violations of it. | 


In a word, an eſtabliſhed religion with a teſt law 


is the univerſal voice of Nature. The moſt ſavage 
nations have employed it to civilize their man- 
ners; and the politeſt knew no other way to prevent 


their return to barbarity and violence. 


Thus the city of ArHENS, ſo humane and free, 


> exacted an oath of all their youth for the ſecurity of 
the eſtabliſhed religion: for, Athens being a de- 


mocracy, every citizen had a conſtant ſhare in the 


admi- 
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adminiſtration. A copy of this oath, the ſtrong- 
eſt of all zeſts, is preſerved by Stobæus, who tran- 
ſcribed it from the writings of the Pythagoreans, 
the great ſchool of ancient politics. It is conceiv- 
ed in theſe words: © I will not diſhonour the /a- 
& cred arms ua, nor deſert my comrade in battle: 
J will DEFEND AND PROTECT MY COUNTRY AND 
*« MY RELIGION, Whether alone, or in conjunction 
« with others: I will not leave the public in a 


ce worſe condition than I found it, but in a better: 


„ will be always ready to obey the ſupreme ma- 
« giſtrate, with prudence; and to ſubmit to the 
< eſtabliſhed laws, and to all ſuch as ſhall be here- 
after eſtabliſhed by full conſent of the people: 
e and I will never connive at any other who ſhall 
e preſume to deſpiſe or diſobey them; but will re- 
s venge all ſuch attempts on the ſanctity of the re- 
& public, either alone or in conjunction with the 
„ people: and laſtly, I wiLL cox TORM To THE 
* NATIONAL RELIGION. So help me thoſe gods 
« who are the avengers of perjury .“ 
Here we ſee, that after each man had ſworn, 
to defend and protect the religion of his country, 
in conſequence of the obligation the ſtate lies un- 


n O Te de, the ſacred arms, by what follows, ſeem to 
mean thoſe which the lovers preſented to their favourite youths. 
Concerning this inſtitution, ſee what is ſaid in the explana- 
tion of Virgil's epiſode of Niſus and Euryalus, in ſect. iv. of 
this book. 
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der to protect the eſtabliſhed worſhip, he concludes, 
Iwill conform to it: the directeſt and ſtrongeſt of 
all eſs. | | | 

But a teſt of conformity to the eſtabliſhed wor- 
ſhip, was not only required of thoſe who bore a 
ſhare in the civil adminiſtration, but of thoſe too 
who were choſen to preſide in their religious rites. 
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Demoſthenes hath recorded the. oath which the 


prieſteſſes of Bacchus, called T:ga:zgaz, took on en- 
tering into their office. © I obſerve a religious 
e chaſtity, and am clean and pure from all other 
c defilements, and from converſation with man: 
© AND I CELEBRATE THE THEOINEIA AND 10- 
© BACCHIA TO BACCHUS, ACCORDING TO THE 
„ ESTABLISHED RITES, AND AT THE PROPER 


. « TIMES P.“ 


Nor were the Romans leſs watchful for the ſup- 
port of the eftabliſhed religion, as may be ſeen by a 
ſpeech of the conſul Poſthumius in Livy, occa- 
foned by ſome horrid abuſes committed, through 
the clandeſtine exerciſe of foreign worſhip. How 
<« often, ſays he, in the times of our fathers and 
<« forefathers, hath this affair been recommended 
to the magiſtrates z; to prohibit all foreign wor- 
« ſhip; to drive the prieſts and ſacrificers from 


ce the cirque, the forum, and the city; to ſearch 


up and burn books of prophecies; and to abo- 
& lith all modes of ſacrificing, differing from the 
* Roman diſcipline ? For thoſe {age and prudent 
< men, inſtructed in all kind of divine and human 
laws, rightly judged that nothing tended fo 
* much to overthrow religion, as when men cele- 
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<« brated the facted rites, not after their own, but 
« foreign; cuſtoms a. 
But when I ſay all regular policied ſtates had 
an eſtabliſhed religion, I mean no more than he would 
do, who, deducing ſociety from its true original, 
ſhould, in order to perſuade men of the benefits it 
produceth, affirm that all nations had a civil policy. 
For, as this writer could not be ſuppoſed to mean 
that every one conſtituted a free ſtate, on the prin- 
ciples of public liberty (which yet was the only ſo- 
ciety he propoſed to prove was founded on truth, 
and productive of public good) becauſe it is noto- 
rious, that the far greater part of civil policies are 
founded on different principles, and abuſed to dif- 
ferent ends ; ſo neither would I be underſtood to 
mean, when I ſay all nations concurred in making 
this un1oN, that they all exactly diſcriminated the 
natures, and fairly adjuſted the rights of zorn so- 
CIETIES, On the principles here laid down ; tho? an 
ESTABLISHMENT reſulting from this diſcrimination 
and adjuſtment, be the only one I would be ſup- 
poſed to recommend. On the contrary, I know 
this union hath been generally made on miſtaken 
principles; or, if not ſo, hath degenerated by 
length of time. And as it was ſufficient for that 
writer's purpoſe, that thoſe ſocieties, good or bad, 
proved the ſenſe, all men had of the benefits re- 
ſulting from civil policy in general, tho? they were 
oft miſtaken in the application; ſo it is ſufficient 
q Quoties hoc patrum avorumque ætate negotium eſt magi- 
ſtratibus datum, ut ſacra externa fieri vetarent; ſacrificulos, 
vateſque foro, circo, urbe prohiberent; vaticinos libros con- 
quirerent, comburerentque; omnem diſciplinam ſacrificandi, 


præterquam more Romano, abolerent? Judicabant enim pru- 
dentiſſimi viri omnis divini humanique juris, nihil æque diſſol- 


vendz religionis eſſe, quam ubi non patrio, ſed externo ritu ſa- 


erificaretur. Hit. lib. xxxix. 
for 
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Sect. 5. of MosEs demonſtrated. 31 
for ours, that this univerſal concurrente in the two 
ſocieties to unite, ſhews the ſenſe of mankind con- 
cerning the utility of ſuch union. And laftly, as 


. 4 ; 
* 
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that writer's principles are not the lefs true on 
account of the general deviation from them in 


forming civil ſocieties ; ſo may not ours, though 
27 fo few ſtates have ſuffered themſelves to be directed 
by them in practice, nor any man, before, deli- 


4 
2 
o 
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vered them in ſpeculation. 


Such then is the heory we have offered to the 


world; of which whoever would ſee a full account, 
and the ſeveral parts cleared from objections, may 
= conſult the treatiſe mentioned before, intituled, The 
alliance between church and ſtate; in which we pre- 
tend to have diſcovered a plain and ſimple truth, 
of the higheſt concernment to civil ſociety, long loſt 
and hid under the learned obſcurity ariſing from 


| the colliſion of contrary falſe principles. 


But it 15 now time to proceed with our main 


5 3 ſubject. We have given a ſhort account of the 


true nature of the alliance between church and ſtate; 
both to juſtify the conduct of the ancient lawgiv- 

= ers in eſtabliſhing religion; and to ſhew the infinite 
= ſervice of this inſtitution to civil ſociety. Another 
=> ule of it may be the gaining an exacter know- 
ledge of the nature of the eſtabliſhed religions in the 


Pagan world : for, having the true theory of an eſ- 


tabliſhment, it ſerves as a ſtraight line to diſcover 
all the obliquities to which it is applied. 


I ſhall therefore conſider the cauſes, which faci- 


= litated the eftabliſhment of religion in the ancient 


world: and likewiſe thoſe cauſes which prevented the 


== eſtabliſhment from receiving its due form. 


I. Ancient pagan religion conſiſted in the wor- 


7 ſhip of local tutelary deities ; which, generally 


ſpeaking, were ſuppoſed to be the authors of their 


civil inſtitutes, The conſequence of this was, that 


the 


32 The Divine Legation Boox II. 
the ſtate, as well as particulags, was the sußjzer 
of religion. So that this religion could not but be 
national and eſtabliſhed , that 7 rotected and en- 
couraged by the civil power. For how could that 
religion, which had the national god for its objeft , 
and the ſtate, as an artificial man, for its ſudjef, 
be other than national and eftabliſhed ? 

II. But then theſe very things, which ſo much 
promoted an eſtabliſhed religion, prevented the uni- 
on's being made upon a juſt and equitable footing. 
t. By giving a wrong idea of civil ſociety. 2. By 
not giving a right form to the religious. 

I. It was nothing ſtrange, that the ancients 
ſhould have a wrong idea of civil ſociety ; and ſup- 
poſe it ordained for the cognizance of religious, as 
well as civil matters, while they believed in a local 
tutelary deity, by whoſe direction they were formed 
into community; and while they held that ſociety, 
as ſuch, was the ſubject of religion, contrary to what 
has been ſhewn above, that the civil ſociety's offer of 
2 voluntary alliance with the religious, proceeded 
from its having no power in itſelf to inforce the in- 
fluence of religion to the ſervice of the ſtate. 

2. If their religion conſtituted a proper ſociety, 
it was yet a ſociety dependent on the ſtate, and 
therefore not ſovereign. Now it appears that no 
voluntary alliance can be made, but between two 


independent ſovereign ſocieties. But, in reality, 


Pagan religion did not conſtwate any ſociety at all. 
For it 1s to be obſerved, that the unity of the ob- 
ject of faith, and conformity to a formula of 
dogmatic theology, as the terms of communion, 
are the great foundation and bond of a religious 
ſociety r. Now theſe things were wanting in the 


ſeveral national religions of Paganiſm : in which 


r See The Fe between church and ſlate, Book i. F 5. 
| there 
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there was only a conformity in public ceremo- 
nies. The national Pagan religion therefore did 
not properly compoſe a ſociety; nor do we find 
by antiquity, that it was ever conſidered under 
that idea; but only as part of the flate, and in 


© that view, indeed, had its particular ſocieties and 


companies, ſuch as the colleges of prieſts and 
prophets. | 

Theſe were ſuch errors and defects as de- 
ſtroyed much of the utility, which reſults from 
religious eftabliſhments, placed upon a right bot- 
tom. But yet religious eſtabliſhments they were; 
and, notwithſtanding all their imperfections, ſerved 
for many great purpoſes : ſuch as preſerving the be- 
ing of religion : --- beſtowing additional veneration on 
the perſon of the magiſtrate, and on the laws of the 


tate: giving the magiſtrate the right of applying 


the civil efficacy of religion : --- and giving religion a 
coaftive power for the reformation of manners. And 
thus much for ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Ke. VI. 
HE laſt inſtance to be aſſigned of the magi- 


; ſtrate's care of religion, ſhall be that uni- 


verſal practice, in the ancient world, of religious 
TOLERATION 3 or the permitting the free exerciſe of 
all religions, how different ſoever from the national 
and eſtabliſhed. For tho? the very nature and terms 
of an eftabliſhed religion implied the magiſtrate's pe- 
culiar favour and protection; and tho? in fact, they 
had their 2% laws for its ſupport, wherever there 
was diverſity of worſhip; yet it was ancient policy 
to allow a large and full zoleration. 

Two principal cauſes induced the ancient laws 


gvers to this ſage and reaſonable conduct. 


Vol. II. * I. They 


34 The Divine Legation Book II. 

I. They conſidered that religion ſeldom or ne- 
ver makes à real impreſſion on the minds of thoſe 
who are forced into a profeſſion of it : and yet, that 
all the ſervice religion can do to the ſtate, is by 
working that real impreſſion *®. They concluded, 
therefore, that the profeſſion of religion ſhould be 
FREE. 

Hence may be underſtood the ſtrange blindneſs of 
'thoſe modern politicians,who expect to benefit the ſtate 
by forcing men to outward conformity ; which on- 
ly making hypocrites and atheiſts, deſtroys the ſole 
means religion hath of ſerving the State. But here, 
by a common fate of politicians, they fell from 


one blunder to another. For having firſt, in a 


tyrannical adherence to their own ſcheme of policy, 
or ſuperſtitious fondneſs for the eſtabliſhed ſcheme of 
worſhip, infringed upon religious liberty ; and then 
beginning to find, that diverſity of Sects was hurt- 
ful to the State, as it always will be, while the 
rights of religion are violated ; inſtead of repairing 
the miſtake, and reſtoring religious liberty, which 
would have ſtifled this pullulating evil in the ſeed, 
by affording it no further nouriſhment, they took 
the other courle ; and endeavoured, by a thorough 


diſcipline of conformity, violently to rend it away: 
and with it they rooted up and deſtroyed all that 


good to ſociety, which ſo naturally ſprings from 
religion, when it hath once taken faſt hold of the 
human mind. 


In ſpecie autem fictæ ſimulationis, ſicut reliquæ virtutes, ita 
PIETAS ineſſe non poteſt; cum qua ſimul et ſanctitatem et reli- 
gionem tolli neceſſe eſſe: quibus ſublatis, perturbatio vitæ ſe- 
quitur et magna confuſio. Atque haud ſcio, an IE TATE ad- 
verſus deos ſublata fides etiam, et ſocietas humani generis, et 


una excellentiſſima virtus, juſtitia tollatur. Cic. De nat. deor. 
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II. This was the moſt legitimate principle they 
went upon, and had the moſt laſting effect. They 

had another, which, tho' leſs ingenuous, was of 
more immediate influence z and this was the keep- 
ing up the warmth and vigour of religious impreſ- 
© ſions, by the introduction and toleration of new 
religions and foreign worſhip. For they ſuppoſed 
vd that © piety and virtue then chiefly influence the 
"XX mind while men are buſied in the performance of 


. 
9 
5 


XX religious rites and ceremonies ©; ” as Tully ob- 
XX ſerves, in the words of Pythagoras, the moſt ce- 
lebrated of the Pagan lawgivers, Now vulgar 
= Paganiſm being not only falſe, but highly abſurd, 
as having its B n ſolely in the fancy and 
the paſſions; variety of worſhips was neceſſary to 


uit every one's taſte and humour. The genius of 
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it inclining its followers to be inconſtant, capri- 
cious, and fond of novelties; weary of long-worn 
ceremonies, and immoderately fond of new. And 
in effect we ſee amongſt the ſame people, notwith- 
== ſtanding the univerſal notion of tutelary deities, 
that, in this age, one God or mode of worſhip, 
in that, another had the vogue. And every new 
= God, or new ceremony, rekindled the languid fire 
= of ſuperſtition : juſt as in modern Rome, every laſt 
Saint draws the multitude to his ſhrine. 

Por here it is to be obſerved, that in the Pagan 


world, a tolerated religion did not imply diſſention 
from the etablbed, according to our modern ideas 


b Nor does this at all contradi& the Roman maxim, as deli- 
vered by Poſthumius in Livy. [ſee p.29, 30.] for that maxim 
: relates to public religion, or the religion of the ſtate ; this, to pri- 
vate religion, or the religion of particulars. Os 
e 2iquidem et illud bene dictum eſt a Pythagora, dodiſ- 
ſimo viro, tum maxime et pietatem et religionem verſari in 
= 2nimis, cum rebus divinis operam daremus. De Leg. 1. ii. 
Ci. 11. 
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36 The Divine Legation Book II. 
of toleration. Nor indeed could it, according to 
the general nature and genius of ancient idolatry. 
Tolerated religions were there rather ſubſervient to 
the e/tabliſhed, or ſupernumeraries of it, than in op- 
poſition to it. But then they were far from being 
on a footing with the eftabliſhed, or partaking of its 
privileges. | | 

Burt men going into antiquity under the impreſ- 
fon of modern ideas, muſt needs form very inac- 
curate judgments of what they find. So, in this 
caſe, becauſe few tolerated religious are to be met 
with in Paganiſm, according to our ſenſe of tole- 
raticn, Which is the allowance of a religion oppoſed 
to the national; and conſequently, becauſe no one 
is guarded againſt with that vigilance which ours 
demand, but a uſed with more indulgence than 
a religion, diſavowing the eſtabliſhed, can pretend to; 
on this account, I ſay, a falſe opinion hath pre- 
vailed, that, in the Pagan world, all kinds of religion 
were upon an equal footing, with regard to the ſtate. 
Hence, we hear a noble writer PERO ap- 
plauding * viſe antiquity, for the full and free li- 
berty it granted in matters of religion, ſo agreeable 
to the principles of truth and public utility ; and, 


perpetually arraigning the UNS0CLABLE HUMOUR of 


CHRISTIANITY for the contrary practice ; which, 
therefore, he would inſinuate, was built on con- 
trary principles. | 

On this account, it will not be improper to con- 
ſider, a little, the genius of Paganiſm, as it is op- 
poſed to, what we call, true religion: Which will 
ſhew us how eaſily the civil magiſtrate brought 
about that zoleration, which he had ſuch great rea- 
ſons of ſtate to promote; and at the ſame time, 
teach theſe objectors to Know, that the good ef- 
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fect of this general tolerance, as far as the genius 
of religion was concerned in its promotion, was 
owing to the egregious falſhood and abſurdity of 
Paganiſm : and that, on the other hand, the evil 
effects of intolerance under the Chriſtian religion, 
proceeded from its truth and perfection; not the 
natural conſequence, as theſe men would inſinuate, 
of a falſe principle, but the abuſe of a true one. 
Ancient Paganiſm was an aggregate of ſeveral 
diſtinct religions, derived from ſo many pretended 
revelations. Its abounding in theſe, proceeded - in 
part from the great number of Gods of human 
invention. As theſe religions were not laid on the 
foundation, ſo neither were they raiſed on the de- 
ſtruction of one another. They were not laid on the 


foundation of one another ; becauſe, having given to 
their Gods, as local tutelary deities*, contrary natures 


© See Book iv. — Nay, ſo fond were they of this notion, 
of local tutelary deities, that they degraded even Jupiter him- 
ſelf, their Father of gods and men, into one of them, as appears 
by his ſeveral appellations of Jupiter Ammon, Olympicus, Capito- 
linus, etc. This deceived Dr. Bentley, who finding Jupiter, in 
the popular theology, to be a local deity, eee . him not 
to be one but many. So that in the laſt edition of his Remarks / 
on that fooliſh book, called 4 diſcourſe of free-thinking, he re- 
proves the tranſlator of Lucan for calling Jupiter Ammon, hi. 


= greateſt of the gods, this mighty chief : — A Roman would ne- 


ver have ſaid that Jupiter Ammon was as great as Juppiter 


Capitolinus; tho" the tranſlator took it for granted that all Fup- 
** piters muſi needs be the ſame. But a known paſſage in Sue- 
** tomius may correct his notion of the heathen theology. Au- 
** guitus had built a temple to Juppiter Tonans, within the area 
** of the capitol : whereupon he had a dream, that Capitolinus 
* Juppiter complained his worſhipers were drawn away: Au- 
*« guitus, in his dream, anſwered, that he had dedicated To- 


= © zans there, only as the other's porter; and accordingly, 
when he waked, he hung (as a porter's badge) that temple 


round with bells, — Now if Capitolinus would not bear the 
very Thunderer by him, but in quality of his porter; much 


& © leſs would he have ſuffered poor beggarly Ammon (for all 


D 2 and 


38 Tie Divine Legation Book II. 


and diſpoſitions, and diſtin& and ſeparate intereſts, 
each God ſet up upon his own bottom, and held 


he was his name-ſake) to be ſtyled the mighty chief.” p. 281. 
Here he. had one poet to contradict; who“ thought (he ſays) 
5 all Jupiters the ſame.” When he wrate his notes on Mil- 
ton he had another on his hands, who, it ſeems, did not think 
them the ſame, and he contradicts him likewiſe. 


* Ammonian Jove, or Capitoline, was ſeen 

* He with Olympias, this with her who bore 

Scipio — | Par. Lsf?, Book ix. Y 508. 
On which, the critic obſerves with ſome contempt — © Then 
«© he brings more ſtaries — and (ſomething ſtrange) Two Jupi- 
* ters.” However in his former humour * will have it, that 
according to the popular theology all Jupiters were not the 
« ſame.” This will deſerve to be conſidered. The ancients, 
in excels of folly and flattery, were ſometimes wont to worſhip 
their good kings and benefactors under the name of Jupiter, 
the Father of gods and men, who, by thus lending his titles, re- 
ceived, in a little time, from poſterity all that worſhip which 
was firſt paid to the borrowers of his.name ; all their parti- 
cular benefaQors being ſwallowed up in him. And this was one 
— — reaſon cf Jupiter's being a zutelary deity. But the phi- 

oſophers, ſearching into the original of the Pagan theology, 

found out this loſt ſecret, 'That their kings had given occaſion 
to the worſhip of this local rutelary Jupiter ; whom, therefore, 
they tudes, as different Jupiters ; that is, as ſo many kings 
who had aſſumed his name. Hence Varro in Tertullian 
reckons up no leſs than three hundred. The reſult of all this 
was, that in the popular theology there was but one Jupiter; in 
the philoſophic hiſtory there were many. Juſt, as on the con- 
trary, in the e mythology there were many Gods; in the 
philoſophic phyſiology, but one. | 
What ſhall we ſay then to the ſtory from Suetonius, which is 
brought to prove that, according to the popular theology, 
all Jupiters were not the ſame ? But ſurely the Romans regarded 
the Capitoline Jupiter, and the Thynderer as the ſame perſon : 
if it be aſked, Why they had different names ? Suetonius will 
inform us : who relates that Auguſtus conſecrated this temple 
to me Tonans, on his being preſerved from a dreadful flaſh 
of lightning, in his Cantabrian expedition. And ſo Minucius 


Felix underſtood the matter, where he thus addreſſes the Pa- 


gan idolaters : — Quid ipſeurirER veſter ? modo imberbis ſta- 
tuitur, modo barbatus locatur: & cum Hammon piciTuR, habet 


gorgua; et cum CAPITOLINUs, tunc gerit fulmina,” Cap. 21. 
| little 
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little in common with the reſt f. They were not 


' raiſed on the deſtruttion of one another ;, becauſe, as 


And Euſebius, who was perfectly well acquainted with the Pagan 
theology, ſays expreſly, that Ammon was one of the Surnames 
of Jupiter --- irs d Ala rer vs Twwr AMMQNA wech. 
Præp. Evang. I. iii. c. 3. However, this muſt be confeſſed, that 


Capitolinus and Tonans appear to — in a dream, as two 
different perſons, and are ſo conſid by him when awake. 
The true ſolution of the difficulty is this: The Pagans wor- 
ſhiped their gods under a material viſible image. And their 
ſtatues, when conſecrated, were ſuppoſed to be informed by an 
intelligence, which the God, to whoſe worſhip they were erect- 
ed, ſent into them, as his vicegerent. See Medes Works, 
B. iii. ch. 5. This general notion furniſhed Lucian with a 
very pleaſant incident in his Tupiter Tragicus, who calling a 

rand ſynod of the gods, is made to ſummon all thoſe of gold, 
Liver ory, ſtone, and copper. Now, in Auguſtus's dream, 
it was the intelligence, or vicegerent in the ſtatue of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, that complained of his new brother, in that of 
Tonans, as getting all the cuſtom from him. This being the 
"_ of the myſtery, Jupiter's popular unity remains un- 

en. 

But what ſhall we ſay to the critic ? He cenſures Row, for 
not ſaying what Milton had ſaid; and afterwards Milton for 
not ſaying what Row had ſaid: and is yet ſo unlucky as to be 
doubly miſtaken. The caſe is this, Where Milton ſpeaks 
of two Jupiters, he is delivering the ſenſe of the philoſophers ; 
where Row ſays there is but one, he is delivering the 
ſenſe of the people; and both were right. But the critic 
being in a contradicting humour will have both to be in the 


wrong. 


t Denique et antequam commerciis orbis pateret, & antequam 
gentes ritus ſuos moreſque miſcerent, unaquzque natio condito- 
rem ſuum, aut ducem inclytum, aut reginam pudicam ſexu ſuo 
fortiorem, aut alicujus muneris vel artis repertorem veneraba- 
tur, ut civem bonæ memoriæ. Sic et defunctis premium, et 
futuris dabatur exemplum. Minuc. Fel. c. xx. Hence may be 
ſeen the falſhood, both in /a# and right, of the foundation-prin- 
ciple of the book called — The grounds and reaſons of the Chriſtian 
religion; that © it was a common and neceſſary method for 
new revelations to be built and grounded on precedent re- 
« yelations.” Chap. iv. p. 20---26. See this poſition con- 


— more at large in the ſecond vol. of the Div. Lg. Bock vi. 
ect. vi. | | 


D 4 hath. 
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hath been obſerved, the ſeveral religions of Paga- 
niſm did not conſiſt in matters of belief, and a 
dogmatic theology, in which, where there is a con- 
trariety, religions deſtroy one another ; but in mat- 
ters of practice, in rites and ceremonies z and in 
theſe, a contrariety did no harm. For having gi- 
ven their gods difterent natures and intereſts, where 
was the wonder if they claſhed in their commanded 
rites; or if their worſhipers ſhould think, this no 
mark of their falſe pretenſions ? 8 

Theſe were horrible defects in the very eſſence 
of Pagan theology: and yet from theſe would ne- 
ceſſarily ariſe an univerſal toleration : for each reli- 
gion admitting the other's pretenſions, there muſt 
needs be a perfect harmony and INTERCOMMUNI- 
TY * amongſt them; no room being left for any 
other diſputes, but whoſe God was moſt powerful; 
except where, by accident, it became a queſtion 
between two nations inhabiting the fame country, 
who was truly the TUTELAR deity of the place. 
As once we are told happened in Egypt, and 
broke out into a religious war : 


5 Julian makes this the diſtinguiſhing character of the Pa- 
gan religion. For, writing to the people of Alexandria, and 
upbraiding them for having forſaken the religion of their coun- 
try, the Em peror, in order to aggravate-the charge, inſinuates 
them to be guilty of ingratitude, as having forgotten thoſe happy 
times when a Eg ypt worſhiped the gods IN COMMON, -& 6n- 
te cl. 1497 fun T TUANAGG , EXELNG £0 WIG, 1Vvixa 1» KO!NQ- 
NIA @7g% O Aiyunly Th aan, Tow! 0} aTt\auoper e. 
And, in his book againſt the Chriſtian religion, he ſays, there 
were but two commands 1n the decalogue, that were peculiar to 
the Jews, and which the Pagans would not ,own to be reaſona- 
ble, namely, the obſervation of the Sabbath, and the hawing no 
other god; but the Creator of all things, Iltis, 18, &. is (fays he) 
2% F Sch ige Tv, CU mporuwyoe; Oro; frtpgics, i Ts, Mcd 
Tar oxcezru, 3 wr Ta; dnnac oel X π W260 QuaAdTle . 


Ap. S. Cyril. cont. Julian. 1. v. The ſirſt Cauſe of all things, we 


ſce, was acknowledged by the Gentile Sages : What ſtuck with 


chem was the not worthiping other gods in common. 
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Inde furor vulgo, quod numina vicinorum 
Odit uterque locus, cum $0LOS CREDIT HABENDOS 


Eſſe deos, quos ipſe colit b. 


Here the queſtion was not, which of the two wor- 
Z ſhiped a phantom, and which a God, but whoſe 
God was the 7utelar God of the place. | 


But from this inſtance a noble author would per- 
ſuade us i, that intolerance was of the very nature 
and genius of the Egyptian theology, from whence 
all Paganiſm aroſe. The common heathen reli- 
gion (ſays he) was ſupported chiefly from that ſort 
« of enthuſiaſm, which is raiſed from the external 
objects of grandeur, majeſty, and what we call 
ce auguſt. On the other hand, the Egyptian OR 


„ Syrian religions, which lay moſt in myſte 


e and concealed rights, having leſs dependance on the 


 * magiſtrate, and leſs of that decorum of art, po- 


s liteneſs, and magnificence, ran into a more pu- 
e fillanimous, frivolous, and mean kind of ſuper- 
e ſtition : the obſervance of days, the forbearance 


of meats, and the contention about traditions, 
© * ſeniority of laws, and priority of godſhips. 


«© Summus utrimque 
Inde furor vulgo, etc k. ä 


Well might he ſay, he ſuſpected © that it would 
be urged Fonts + him, that he talked at random 
and without book !.” For the very contrary of 


= 
- 
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every thing he here ſays, is the truth. And his 


ſuppoſing the Egyptian and Syrian religions had 


* leis dependence on the magiſtrate than the Ro- 


man; and that the Egyptian, and Syrian (as he 


« 


2 

a) 
* 
> 
7» x 


© is pleaſed to call the Jewiſh) were the fame, or of 


a like genius, is ſuch an inſtance of his knowledge 


b Tuvenal, Sat, xx. i Chara@eriſlics, vol. iii. Miſcel. 2. 
* Vol. ili. p. 4. I P. 82. ä | 
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or ingenuity, as is not eaſily to be equalled. How, 
ever, ſince the noble writer hath made ſuch uſe of 
the Satiriſt's relation, as to inſinuate that the Qm- 
bites and Tentyrites, acted in the common ſpirit 
and genius of the Egyptian theology, and became 
the model of intolerance to the Jewiſh and Chri- 
ſtian world, it may not be amiſs to explain the 
true original of theſe religious ſquabbles as anti- 
quity itſelf hath told the ſtory: whereby it will 
appear, they had their birth from a very particular 
and occaſional fetch of civil policy, which had no 
dependence on the general ſuperſtition of the Pa- 


gan world. 


The inſtance ſtands almoſt ſingle in antiquity. 
This would incline one to think that it aroſe from 
no common principle : and if we enquire into the 
nature of the Egyptian theology, it will appear im- 
poſſible to come "22H that. For the common notion 
of local and tutelary deities, which prevents all 
intolerance, was originally, and peculiarly, Egyp- 
tian, as will be ſeen hereafter. It may then be 
aſked how this miſchief came about ? I believe 
2 paſſage in Diodorus Siculus, as quoted by Eu- 
ſebius, will inform us. A certain king of Egypt 
finding ſome cities in his dominions apt to plot 
and cabal againſt him, contrived to introduce the 
diſtinct worſhip of a different animal into each 
city ; as knowing that a reverence for their own, 
and a neglect of all others, would ſoon proceed 


to an EXCLUSION, and ſo bring on ſuch a mu- 


tual averſion, as would never ſuffer them to unite 
in one common deſign. Thus was there at firſt, 
as little of a religious war on the principles of in- 
tolerance in this affair of the Ombites and Tentyri- 
tes, as in a drunken ſquabble between two trading 
companies in the church of Rome about their 
patron ſaints. But Diodorus deſerves to be heard 
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zin his own words: who when he had delivered the 


abulous accounts of the original of brute-worſhip 
join what he ſuppoſed to be the true. Bur 
« ſome give another original of the worſhip of brute 
« animals: for the ſeveral cities being formerly 
« prone to rebellion, and to enter into conſpiracies 
« againſt monarchical government, one of their 
Kings contrived to introduce into each city the 
<« worſhip of a different animal: ſo that while every 
<« one reverenced that which itſelf held ſacred, and 
« deſpiſed what another had conſecrated ; they 
could hardly be brought to join cordially toge- 
<« ther in one common deſign, to the diſturbance 
„of the government *.“ . | 
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p. 32. Rob. Steph. ed. Plutarch gives us an account of an- 
other of theſe 1 (if indeed it was not the ſame with 
Juvenal's) which happened much about the ſame time, be- 
tween the Oxyrynchitæ and the Cynopolitæ; and con- 
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But to return : ſuch then was the root and foun- 
dation of this s0c1aB1LITY of religion in the an- 
cient world, ſo much envied by modern infidels. 
The effect of their abſurdities, as Religions; and of 
their imperfections, as Societies. Yet had univerſal 
cuſtom made this principle of intercommunity, ſo 
eſſential to Paganiſm, that when their philoſophers 
and men of learning, on the ſpreading of Chriſtia- 
nity, were become aſhamed of the groſſneſs of po- 
lytheiſm, and had fo refined it by allegorical inter- 
pretations of their mythology, as to make the ſe- 
veral Pagan deities but the various attributes of 
the one only God; they ſtill adhered to their 
darling principle (for Paganiſm ſtill continued to 
be without a dogmatic theology, or formulary of 
faith) and contended that this diverſity was har- 
mony, a muſical diſcord, well pleafing to the God 
of heaven and earth. * It is but reaſonable for us 
„ (ſays Symmachus a) to ſuppoſe, that it is one and 
ce the ſame BEING whom all mankind adores. We 
ce behold the ſame ſtars ; we live under the influ- 
« ence of one common heaven; we are incom- 
<« paſſed by the ſame univerſe. What matters it, 
« what device each man uſes in his ſearch after 
truth? Oxnz road is plainly too narrow to lead 
us into the initiation of ſo GRAND A MYSTERY.” 


The great lord and governor of the earth (ſays 


„ Themiſtius) ſcems to be delighted with theſe 
<« diverſities of religions. It is his will that the 
« Syrians worſhip him one way, the Greeks ano- 


ther, and the Egyptians yet another“. The 


n ZXquum eſt, quicquid omnes colunt unum putari; eadem 
ſpectamus aſtra; commune cœlum eſt; idem nos mundus in- 
volvit : Quid intereſ qua quifque prudentia verum requirat ? uxo 
itinere non poteſi perveniri ad tam GRANDE SECRETUM, Lib. x. 
Ep. 61. ad Faleat. Thecd. et Arcad. Augg. 
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| * reader ſees that the foundation of this way of think- 


ing, was the old principle of in/ercommunity in the 


= worſhip of local tutelary deities. But, what is re- 
markable, it appears even to this day, to be ef- 
© ſential to Paganiſm. Bernier tells us, that the 
® Gentiles of Hindouſtan defended their religion 
® againſt him in this manner: They gave me 
© < (fays he) this pleaſant anſwer; that they did 


ce not at all pretend that their law was univerſal — 


c that they did not in the leaſt ſuſpect that ours 
as falſe: it might, for what they knew, be a 
„ good law for us, and that GO May HAVE 
* <© MADE MANY DIFFERENT ROADS TO LEAD TO 
„ HEAVEN 3 but they would by no means hear 
* < that ours was general for the whole world, and 


<« theirs, a mere fable and invention ?.“ Bernier 


indeed ſpeaks of this as a peculiar whimſy that had 


Ae Eveus thine Jenondvew, an; EMma;, M, Aiyunliz;e 


pretendoient pas que leur Loi fut univerſelle — qu'ils ne K 


Orat. x11, 0 


P Ils me donnoient cette reſponſe aſſez plaiſante ; qu'ils ne 


tendoient point que la notre fit fauſſe ; qu'il ſe pouvoit faire 


qu'elle fit bonne pour nous, et que vIEU POUVOIT AVOIR 


FAIT PLUSIEURS CHEMINS DIFFERENS POUR ALLER AU CIEL ; 


mais ils ne veulent pas entendre que la nötre tant generale 
Pour toute la terre, la leur ne peut etre que fable et que pure 


invention. Voyages de Fr. Bernier, tom. 11. p. 138. Friar Wil- 
liam de Rubruquis, a French Minorite, who travelled into 


Tartary in the year 1253, tells us, c. xliii. that Mangu Chan, 


Emperor of Tartary, talking to him of religion, ſaid, © That 


* a5 God hath given unto the hand divers fingers, ſo he hath 


given many ways to men to come unto him; he hath giv- 


en the Scriptures unto you; but he hath given unto us 
* ſoothſayers, and we do that which they bid us, and we live 


in peace.” The Jeſuit Tachard tells us, that the king of 


Siam made much the ſame anſwer to the French embaſla- 


dor, who moved. him, in his maſter's name, to embrace the 


> Chriſtian religion — Je m'etonne que le roy de France mon 


1 bon ami s intereſſe fi fort dans une affaire qui regarde Dieu, 
ou 1] ſenible que Dieu meme ne prenne aucune intereſt, et 
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qu'il a entierement laifle a notre diſcretion. Car ce vray Dieu, 
entered 
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entered the head of this Brachman. But had he 
been as converſant ih hiſtory and antiquity, as he 
was in modern philoſophy, he would have known 
that this was a principle which accompanied Pa- 
ganiſm thro” all its ſtages. 

Let us now ſee the nature and genius of thoſe 


religions which were built, as we ſay, on true re- 


velation. The firſt is the Jewisn ; in which was 
taught the belief of one God, the maker and go- 
vernor of all things, in contradiſtinction to all the 
falſe gods of the Gentiles : which neceſſarily in- 


troduced a DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. So that the 


followers of this religion, if they believed it true, 
in the ſenſe it was delivered to them, muſt needs 
believe all others to be falſe. Burt it being inſtituted 
only for themſelves, they had, direZly, no further 
to do with that falſhood, than to guard themſelves 


qui a crẽè le ciel et la terre et toutes les creatures qu'on y voit 
et qui leur a donne des natures et des inclinations fi differentes, 
ne pouvoit- il pas, s'il eũt voulu, en donnant aux hommes des 
corps et des ames ſemblables, leur inſpirer les mẽmes ſentimens 
pour la religion qu'il faloit ſuivre, et pour la culte qui luy 
Etoit le plus agreable, et faire naitre toutes les nations dans une 
meme loy ? Cet ordre parmi les hommes et cette unite de reli- 
gion dependant abſolument de la Providence divine, qui pou- 
voit auſſi aiſement introduire dans le monde que la divcrſite 
des ſectes qui sy ſont etablies de tout tems; ne doit- on pas croire 
que le vray Dieu prend autant de plaiſir à eſtre honorè par des 
cultes et des ceremonies differentes, qu'a eſtre glorifie par une 
prodigieuſe quantite de creatures qui le loüent chacune a ſa 
maniere? Cette beauté et cette varicte que nous admirons 
dans l'ordre naturelle, ſeroient elles moins admirables dans L' or- 


dre ſurnaturel, ou moins dignes de la r de Dieu? Vey- 


age de Siam, I. v. p. 231, 232. Amſt. 1688. The Abbe 
de Choiſi, a coadjutor in this embaſſy, tells us, that the peo- 
le were in the ſame way of thinking with their king. ---- 
fene ici ils [les miſſionnaires] n' ont pas fait grand choſe dans 
e royaume de Siam. Les Siamois ſont des eſprits doux, qui 
maiment pas a diſputer, et qui croyent la pliipait de toutes les 
religions ſont bonnes. Journal du Voyage de Siam, p. 200. ed. 
Amſt. 1688. 
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from the contagion of it, by holding no fellowſhip 


* * > 
r 
975 ”, 14 
* 175 * 
* , 


or communion with the Gentiles. i 

* Yet ſo ſtrong was this general prejudice of in- 
tercommunity, that all the proviſions of the Law 
could not keep this brutal N from running into 
the idolatries of the nations: for their frequent de- 
fections, till after the Babyloniſh captivity, were 


no other than the joining foreign worſhip to the 


© worſhip of the God of Ifrael. 


After this religion, comes the CHRISTIAN, 


which taught the belief of the ſame God, the ſu- 


preme Cauſe of all things: and being a revela- 
© tion, like the other, from heaven, muſt needs be 
built upon that other; or on the ſuppoſition of its 
truth. And, as this latter was not national, like 


the other, but given to all mankind, For that rea- 


ſon, but eſpecially for ſome others, which will be 
fully conſidered in their place, it had a MoRE coM- 
PLETE ſyſtem of dogmatic theology. The conſe- 
= quence of which was, that its followers muſt not 
only think Paganiſm falſe, and Judaiſm aboliſhed, 


and fo refuſe all fellowſhip and coramunion with 


f both; but muſt endeavour to propagate their reli- 


gion throughout the world, on the deſtruction of 


J 1 
* * 
* By 

* 


.. 
4. 


all the reſt. And their dogmatic theology teaching 
them that Truth, and not utility, (as the Pagans, 


who had only public rites and ceremonies, ſup- 


© poſed) was the end of religion; it was no wonder, 
their averſion to falſhood ſhould be proportionably 


== increaſed. And fo far all was right. But this aver- 
= ſion, cheriſhed by piety, unhappily produced a blind, 


ungovernable zeal ; which, when arguments failed, 
© hurried them on to all the unlawful exerciſe of force 


q For this the reader may ſee Dion. Harlicarnaſſeus's diſ- 
+ courſe of the religion which Romulus introduced in his repub- 
q lic; and for his reaſon, ſee Book iii. and iv. 


4 
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and 
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and compulſion. Hence the evils of perſecution, 


and the violation of the laws of humanity, in a 
fond paſſion for propagating the law of God t. 
This is a true repreſentation of the ſtate of 
things, both in the Pagan, and in the believing 
world. To give it the utmoſt evidence, we will 


r M. Voltaire, in his Le Siecle de Louis xiv, having ſpoken of 
this perſecuting ſpirit amongſt the followers of Chrift, and ob- 
ſerved that it was unknown to Paganiſm, ſays very gravely 
that after having long ſcarched for the cauſe of this difference 


between the two religions, both of which abounded with dog- 


matiſts and fanatics, he at length found it in the REPUBLICAN 
SPIRIT of the latter. — This was only miſtaking the efe# for 
the cauſe; and was no great matter in a writer, who in the 
ſame place can tell us, not as problematical, but as a known 
and acknowledged truth, that both the Jews and Gentiles of- 
fered uuUꝭññ ſacrifices. — Cette fureur fut inconnue au Paga- 
niſme. Il couvrit la terre de tenebres, mais il ne l'arroſa 
gueres que du ſang des animaux; et fi quelquefois EZ LES 
JUIFs, et chez les Paiens on d.woua des witimes humaines, Ces 
devoumens, ne-cauſcrent point de guerres civiles. — JAL RE- 
CHERCHE LONG-TEWS comment et pourquoi cet eſprit dogma- 
tique qui diviſa les ecoles de Vantiquite paienne ſans cauſer le 
moindre trouble, en a produit parmi nous de fi horribles. Ne 


. pourrait-on pas trouver peut-etre. origine de cette nouvelle 


peſte qui a ravage la terre, DANS L'ESPRIT REPUBLICAIN qui 
anima les premieres égliſes. Tom. ii, chap. 32. Du Catvi- 
iſme, p. 223. What is ſtrange is, that he ſhould ramble thus 
when he had the true cauſe almoſt in view, as he certainly 
had when he made the following obſervation : La religion des 
Paiens ne conſfiſtait que dans la morale et dans des fetes. The 
queſtion is, how he came by the obſervation ? and how the 
Chriitians came by their republican ſpirit ? The latter queſtion 
only is worth an anfwer. And we ſay, that without doubt it 
was the SPIRIT Or THEIR RELIGION Which gave it to them, 
when the followers of Paganiſm had it not. Chriſtianity con- 
ſiſts in the belief of certain propoſitions neceſſary to ſalvation ; 
which peculiarity virtually condemns all other religions. So 
that theſe having the civil power on their fide, would endeavour 
to ſuppreſs ſo inhoſpitable a novelty. And this directly violat- 
ing conſcience, produced the repuplican ſpirit, or the ſpirit of 
reſiſtance; whole natural aim goes no further than /berty; not 
to dominion. Agreeably hereto, as is obſerved above, the firlt 
perſecution for religion was borne, not infiged, by the Chriſtian 
church. 1 
| next 
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next conſider the reception true religion met with 
= amongſt idolaters. 


The Pagan world having early imbibed this in- 


XX veterate prejudice concerning intercommunity of 
RE worſhip, men were but too much accuſtomed to 
new revelations, when the Jewiſh appeared, not to 


acknowledge its ſuperior pretences. Accordingly 
we find by the hiſtory of this people, that 
it was eſteemed a true one by its neighbours. And 
therefore they proceeded, in their uſual way, to 


join it, on occaſion, with their own : as thoſe 


did, whom the king of Aſſyria ſent into the cities 


3 of Iſrael in the place of the ten tribes. Whereby 
it happened (ſo great was the influence of this 
1 Nes et that in the ſame time and country, the 


ews of Jeruſalem added the Pagan jdolatries to 
their religion ; while the Pagans of Samaria added 


the Jewiſh religion to their idolatries. 


But when theſe people of God, in conſequence 


3 . of having their dogmatic theology more carefully 


inculcated to them after their return from the 
captivity, became rigid in pretending not only that 
their religion was true, but the only true one; 
then it was, that they began to be treated by their 


4 ' | neighbours, and afterwards by the Greeks and Ro- 
= mans, with the utmoſt hatred and contempt for 


this their inbumanity and unſociable temper. To this 
cauſe alone we are to aſcribe all that ſpleen and ran- 


cour which appears in the hiſtories of theſe latter na- 


tions concerning them. Celſus fairly reveals what 


lay at bottom, and ſpeaks out for them all: If the 
eus on theſe accounts adhere to their own law, 
= << it is not for that, they are to blame: I rather 


blame thoſe who forſake their on country reli- 


gion to embrace the Jewiſh. But if theſe people 


** give themſelves airs of ſublimer wiſdom than the 
<< reſt of the world, and on that ſcore refuſe all 
Vor. II, E. *©.COMMU= 
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te coMMUNION- with it, as not equally pure ; --- 

4 muſt tell them that it is not to be believed 
& that they are more dear, or agreeable to God, 
te than other nations.“ Hence, amongſt the Pa- 
gans, the Jews came to be diſtinguiſhed from all 
other people by the name of Ns HOMINUM Ix- 
VISUM DE1S*, and with good reaſon “. 

This was the reception the Jews met with in the 
world : but not pretending to obtrude their reli- 
gion on the reſt of mankind, as it was given pro- 
perly to the poſterity of Abraham, they yet for the 
moſt part eſcaped perſecution. 

When Chriſtianity aroſe, tho* on the founda- 


tion of Judaiſm, it was at firſt received with great 


complacency by the Pagan world. For they were 
ſuch utter ſtrangers to the idea of one religion's 
being built, or dependent on another, that it was 
a long time before they knew this connection be- 

tween them. Even Celſus himſelf, with all his 


ſufficiency, ſaw ſo little how this matter ſtood, that 


he was not fatisfied whether the Jews and Chriſti- 
ans worſhiped the ſame God; was ſometimes in- 
clined to think they did not. This ignorance, 
which the propagators of our religion were not too 
forward to remove , for fear of hindering the pro- 
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t Tacit, HH. l. v. See Note (d) p. 55. 

„ To this old Pagan blindneſs, ſome modern Chriſtians, 
ſeem to have ſucceeded. They pretend, that what is ſaid in 
Scripture of the dependency and foundation of Chriſtianity on 
Judaifm, is ſaid by way of accommodation to the prejudices of 
the Jews ; but that when the preachers of the Goſpel applied 
themſelves to the - Gentiles, they preached up Jeſus. ly, 
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4 greſs of the Goſpel, prevented the prejudice, the Pa- 
gans had to Judaiſm, from indiſpoſing them to Chri- 


ſtianity. So that the Goſpel was favourably heard. 
And the ſuperior evidence, with which it was inforc- 
ed, inclined men, long habituated to pretended Reve- 
lations, to receive it into the number of the eſtabliſh- 
ed. Accordingly we find one Roman emperor intro- 
ducing it amongſt his cloſet religions“; and another 
propoſing to the ſenate*, to give it a more public 
entertainment. But when it was found to carry 


as à divine meſſenger, omitting the Jewiſh characters of the 
Meſſiah. Now, though nothing can be more falſe, or extra- 
vagant ; yet the method employed by the firſt Preachers of the 


Goſpel, to introduce Chriſtianity amongſt the Gentiles, gives 


this fooliſh opinion the little countenance it hath. 
* A Severus. Lampridi c. 29, 
x Tiberius retulit ad ſenatum ut INTER CETERA SACRA re- 
ciperetur. Hier. This, the Father ſays on the authority of 


Tertullian and Euſebius. M. Le Clerc, in his Hit. Ec. ann, 


xxix. rejects the whole ſtory, tho' it be as ſtrongly ſupparted 
as a civil fact can well be. What he urges againſt it is fully 


obviated by the principles here delivered. Indeed the chief 
force of his objection ariſes from ſeveral falſe additions to the fact: 
A circumſtance, which may be found in, and hath been brought 
to the diſcredit of, the beſt atteſted facts of antiquity. 

The not attending to the genius of Paganitm, hath betrayed 
ſome of the beſt Critics into an iniquitous judgment on the firſt 
Apologiſts ; who, they pretend, have unſkilfully managed, in 


employing all their pains to evince what was ſo eaſy to be done, 


the falſhood of Paganiſm, rather than to prove the truth of 
their own religion. For, ſay theſe critics, was Paganiſm prov- 
ed falſe, it did not follow that Chriſtianity was true; but was 
the Chriſtian religion proved true, it followed that the Pagan 
was falſe. But the matter, we ſee, was juſt otherwiſe; and the 
Apologiſts acted with much good judgment. The truth of Chri- 
ſtianity was acknowledged by the Pagans: they only wanted 


to have the e returned. As this could not be done, 


there was a neceſſity to aſſign the reaſons of their refuſal. And 
this gave birth to ſo many confutations of idolatrous worſhip. 
It is true, when their adverſaries found them perſiſt in their anſo- 
ciable pretences, they paid this harſh treatment in kind ; and 
accuſed Chriſtianity, in its turn, of falſhood ; but this was not 
Vol. II. | E 2 its 


— 
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its pretenſions higher *, and to claim, like the Jew- 
iſh, the title of the onLY TRUE ONE, then it was that 
it began to incur the ſame hatred and contempt with 
the Jewiſh. But when it went ſtill further, and 
urged a neceſſity for all men to forſake their nati- 
onal Religions, and embrace the Goſpel, this ſo 
ſhocked ® the Pagans, that it ſoon brought upon 
itſelf the bloody ftorms which followed. Thus you 
have the true origin of perſecution for religion : 
(tho' not of the tolerant principle, as we ſhall ſee 
before we come to the end of this ſection.) A perſe- 
cution not committed, but undergone, by the Chri- 
ftian church. 


till afterwards, and then faintly, and only by way of acquit. 


For want of due reflection on theſe things, both Fa BRI Ius and 


E'exFANnT have been betrayed into this wrong judgment. Fa- 


cilius ſubſcribo judicio viri celeberrimi atque eruditiſſimi Jacobi 


L'enfant, in Diario Londinenſi, Hit. of the works of the learned, 
A. 1709. p. 284. Il y a long tems, qu'on a eu lieu de remar- 
quer, que la religion Chretienne eſt une bonne cauſe, qui de 
tout tems a ete ſujette a etre auſſi mal defendue, que = atta- 
quse. Ses PREMIERS APOLOGISTES la ſoũtinrent mieux par 
leur zele, par leur piete, et par leurs ſoufrances, que par les 
Apologies, qu' ils nous en ont laiſſèes.— Delectus argum. et ſylla- 
bus ſcript. qui relig. Chriſt. aſſer. p. 209. 

* 'This was not underitood immediately by the Pagans, as 
appears from a remarkable paſlage of Lampridius in his life of 
Alexander Severus—Chriſto templum facere voluit [ Alex. Seve- 
rus] eumque inter deos recipere—Sed prohibitus eſt ab iis qui, 
conſulentes ſacra, repererant omnes Chriſtianos futuros fi id op- 
tato eveniſſet, et templa reliqua deſerenda. Now thoſe who 
reſted this concluſion on an oracle, or divine premonition, could 
have no knowledge of the nature of Chriſtianity. 

z The reader will not be diſpleaſed to hear a curious ſtory, 
from the life of St. Anſcharius, which tends much to illuſtrate 
what we ſay, cencerning the genius of Paganiſm, and the 
reaſon of its averſion to Chriſtanity. This Saint travelling 
amongſt the people of the North, fell into the following 7 
venture : — Pervenit ad Byrcam, ubi invenit regem et multi- 
tudinem populi nimio errore confuſam. Inſtigante enim Dia- 

bolo, contigit, co ipſo tempore, ut quidam illo adveniens di- 
Hence 
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® Hence we ſee how it happened, that ſuch good 


" „ 


Emperors as Trajan and M. Antonine came to be 


5 pound in the firſt rank of perſecutors. A diffi- 
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ſuch wiſe magiſtrates could become its perſecutors. 


Eulty that hath very much embaraſſed the enqui- 
Fers into eccleſiaſtical antiquity ; and given a han- 
Ale to the Deiſts, who empoiſon every thing, of 
pretending to ſuſpect that there muſt be ſomething 
Fery much amiſs in primitive Chriſtianity, while 


But now the reaſon is manifeſt : the Chriftian 


pretences overthrew a fundamental principle of Pa- 
ganiſm, which they thought founded in nature; 


namely, the friendly intercommunity of worſhip. And 


thus the famous paſſage of Pliny the younger be- 
comes intelligible. < For I did not in the leaſt 


© Terect, ſe in conventu deorum, qui ipſam tęrram poſſidere crede- 


Santur adfuiſſe, et ab iis miſſum, ut hæc regi et populis nun- 
tiaret: Vos, inquiunt, nos vobis propitios diu habuiſtis, et ter- 
ram incolatus veſtri cum multa ada noſtro adjutorio in 
4 et proſperitate longo tempore tenuiſtis. Vos quoque no- 
pis ſacrificia et vota debita perſolviſtis. At nunc et ſacrificia 


ſolita ſubtrahitis, et wota ſpontanea ſegnius offertis, et, quod ma- 


Eis nobis diſplicet, allenum deum ſuper vos introducitis, Si ita- 
que nos vobis propitios habere vultis, ſacrificia omiſſa augete, 
et vota majora perſolvite. Alterius quoque dei culturam, gu 
gontraria nobis docetur, ne apud vos recipiatis, et ejus ſervitio 
ne intendatis. Porro ſi etiam plures deos habere deſideratis, et 
Pobis non ſufficimus, Ericum quondam regem veſtrum nos unanimes 
I collegium noſtrum adſciſcimus, ut fit unus de numero Deorum. 
Mabillon Act. SS. Ord. S. Bened. Sæc. iv. p. 2. And how 
little theſe Pagans doubted of Chriſtianity's being a real reve- 
lation from a God, we may ſee in another place of the ſame 
Life, where one of their piratical kings propoſes, according 
to their cuſtom, to enquire by divination what place they 
Mould next invade : — Interim rex præfatus cum Danis agere 


eœpit, ut ſorte perquirerent, utrum voluntate deorum locus ipte 
ub eis devaſtandus eſſet. Multi, inquit, ibi ſant dii potentes 
et magni, ibi etiam olim eecleſia conſtructa ef, et cultura Chriſti 
& multis Chriſtianis ibi excolitur, qui fortifimus eſt Deorum, 


et poteſt ſperantibus in ſe quomodo vult auxiliari — Quæſitum 


ect igitur ſortibus, etc. Cap. xvi. 


= þ 


$4 « heſitate, 
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s heſitate, but that whatever ſhould appear, on 
tc confeſſion, to be their faith, yet that their fro- 
e wardneſs and inflexible obſtinacy would certainly 
« deſerve puniſhment *.” What was this nflexible 
obſtinacy ? It could not be in profeſſing a new reli- 
gion: that was a thing common enough. It was 
the refuſing all communion with Paganiſm ; re- 
fuſing to throw a grain of incenſe on their altars, 
For we muſt not think, as is commonly imagined, 
that this was at firſt enforced by the magiltrate to 
make them renounce their religion; but only to 
give a zeſt of its hoſpitality and ſociableneſs of tem- 

er, It was indeed, and rightly, underſtood by the 
Chriſtians to be a renouncing their religion; and 
ſo, accordingly, abſtained from. The misfortune 
was, that the Pagans did not conſider this znflexib:/ity 
as a mere error, but as an immorality likewiſe. The 
unſociable, uncommunicable temper, in matters of re- 
ligious worſhip, was eſteemed, by the beſt of 
them, as a hatred and aver/ion to mankind, Taeci- 
tus, ſpeaking of the burning of Rome: „ Haud 
e perinde in crimine incendii quam opio HU- 
C MANI GENERIS Convicti ſunt * [Chriſtian]. ” 
 Convitted, he ſays, of hate to all mankind. But 
how ? The confeſſion of the Pagans themſelves, 
concerning the purity of the Chriſtian morals, 
ſhews this could be no other than a convidlion 
of their rejecting all intercommunity of worſhip ; 
which, ſo great was their prejudice, they thought 
could proceed from nothing but hate to manind. 
The like character the ſame hiſtorian gives of the 
Jews: * Apud ipſos FIDES OBSTINATA, ſed ad- 


r Neque enim Cuvitabam, ualecungue eſet quod faterentur, 
certe, pertinaciam er infexitilem obfrinationcm debere punili. 
Lib. x. Ep. 97. 

z Ann, xv. Scct. 44. 
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t verſus omnes alios HoSTILE ODIUNMH “.“ Now 

= the Jets and Chriſtians had nothing in common 
but this unſociable uncommunicable temper in reli- 
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gaious matters, this chtinata figes which gave ſo 
1 much offence to Paganiſm. We are not to ima- 


gine, theſe excellent Pagan moraliſts ſo blind as 
not to ſee all the merit of a firm and fixed reſo- 
© lution of keeping a good conſcience. They did ſee 
and own it, as appears by the famous © Juſtum 
© © et tenacem propoſiti virum,” etc. of one of their 
moral poets. But, unluckily for truth, they did 
not ſee the pervicacia et inflexibilis obſlinatio of the 
XXX Chriſtians in that light. Tho' it was nothing more 
XX than ſuch a fixed reſolution, as one who moſt ſe- 
verely cenſured them for it, the good emperor 
Marcus Antoninus, fairly confeſſes. In his book 
of Meditations, ſpeaking of a wiſe man's readi- 
neſs to die, he ſays, He ſhould be ſo prepared, 
 < that his readineſs may be ſeen to be the effect of 
a well-weighed judgment, not of MERE 0BST1- 
Nac, like that of the Chriſtians ©.” This is a 
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RE very heavy charge on the primitive martyrs. But 
XX he himſelf removes it in his conſtitution to the 
b community of Ali, given us by Euſebius. 1 
e know, ſays he, the gods are watchful to dilco- 


ver ſuch ſort of men. For it is much more {ic 
„that they themſelves ſhould puniih thoſe who 


: b Hifter. lib. v. c. 5. St. Paul tells us in what this 2/7. 
= 24m, conſiſted, where ſpeaking of their obſtinate adherence to 
the Law againſt all the com iction of the Ge, he ſays, Ae, 
a = pleaſe not God, and are CONTRARY TO ALL MEN, 1 They. ii. 15. 
— They were not contrary to all men in their having different rites ; 
for each nation had rites different from one another : but in 
their condemning and reprobating all rites but their on: 
which being, till the coming of Chriſtianity, peculiar to them- 
ſelves, was aſcribed to their hired of mankind. | 
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cc REFUSE TO WORSHIP THEM, than that we ſhould 
< interfere in it“. Why then was it called mere ob- 
ſtinacy? The reaſon is ſeen above: univerſal pre- 
judice had made men regard a refuſal of this inter- 
community as the moſt brutal of all diſſociability. 
And the emperor Julian, who underſtood this mat- 
ter the beſt of any, fairly owns, that the Jews and 
Chriſtians brought the execration of the world 
upon them by their averſion to the gods of Pa- 
ganiſm, and their refuſal of all communication 
with them *, . 

Thus have we endeavoured to explain the true 
origin of that univerſal TOLERATION (as far as reli- 
gion influenced it) under Pagauiſin; and the acci- 
dental cauſes of its violation under Chriſtianity. 
The account will be further uſeful to many conſi- 
derable purpoſes, as will be ſeen hereafter. At pre- 
{ent I ſhall only take notice how well it obviates 
one ſpecious objection againſt Chriſtianity. If 
it were, ſay the Deiſts, accompanied-with ſuch il- 
luſtrious and extraordinary marks of truth, as is 
pretended ; how happened it, that its truth was 
not ſeen by more of the beſt and wiſeſt of thoſe 
times? And if it were ſeen, (as it certainly was) 
how could they continue Pagans ! ** The anſwer is 
eaſy. The conviction of the truth of a c reli- 
gion was not deemed a ſufficient reaſon, by men 
_ overrun with the general prejudice of intercommu- 
ity, to quit their od ones. | 

The caſe indeed was different in a Jew, who 
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of worſhiping according to their own will, to the 
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held none of this intercommunity. If ſuch a one 


© owned the truth of Chriſtianity, he muſt needs 


embrace it. We conclude, therefore, that the paſ- 


& ſage of Joſephus (who was as much a Jew as the 


religion of Moſes could make him) which acknow- 


| Jedges, Jeſus to be the Chriſt *, is a rank forgery, 


and a very ſtupid one too b. 

We have now ſeen the motives, the civil magi- 
ſtrate had to tolerate : --- Of what nature that 70- 
leration was : --- And how eaſily it was brought 
about. 


But then, left the people ſhould abuſe this right 


detriment of the ſtate in private and clandeſtine 


& conventicles ; which right the magiſtrate ſupported 


= My :cafons are theſe: 


jor the benefit of it; He took care, the worſhip 
ſhould have the public approbation and allow- 
ance, before it was received on the footing of a 
tolerated religion. 

So, by the laws of ArHENS, no ſtrange god, or 


| foreign worſhip was permitted till approved and li- 


cenſed by the court of Ax EO AC US. This is the 
reaſon why St. Paul, who was regarded as the bring- 
er in of foreign gods, EN N AAIMONIQN, was 
had up to that tribunal. Not as a criminal ®, but ra- 
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See a further proof of it, Vol. ii. Book v. Sect. 4. 
„St. Chryſoſtom ſuppoſed, the apoſtle was convened be- 
fore the Arcopagus as a CRIMINAL : and this is become the 
general opinion. I would rather think, that the philo/ophers, 
wao encountered him, invited him thither as a rpvuBLIC BENE 
FACTOR, who had a new worſhip to propoſe to the people. 


1. St. Paul was taken up to this court by the Hep ert. 


ther 
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ther as a public benefactor, who had a new wor- 
vip to propoſe to a people, religious above all others, 


Acts xvii. 19. — But the philoſophers, of that time, abhorred 
the character of delators or perſecutors for religion: this was 
a temper which ſprung up amongſt them with the progreſs of 
Chriſtianity. The worſt opinion they had of Paul was his be. 
ing a babble, as the Epicureans called him; tho' the Stoics 
thought more reverendly of his character, as à ſetter forth of 
ſtrange gods, i J rel, a diſcoverer of ſome 0- 
reign gods; for their hoſpitality extended to all frangers, whe- 
ther gods or men; and this could not but be a welcome office 
to a people diſpoſed to raiſe altars even to gods unknown, y 23. 

2. Their addreſs to him, when they had brought him thi- 
ther, [may wwe know what this doftrine whereof thou ſpealeſt is, 
* 19.] implies rather a requeſt to a teacher than an interro- 
gatory to a criminal. | 

3. At leaſt, the reaſon they give for their requeſt goes no 
further than a deſire to be ſatisfied concerning a doubtful mat- 
ter — For thou bringeſi certain ſtrange things to our cars, V 20, 
Eevitoild Twa, certain foreign ceremonies or cuſtoms. And Strabo, 
as we ſee, tells us, the Athenians were molt addicted to o- 
reign worſhip. 

4. The very words of the ſacred hiſtorian ſeem to ſhew that 
this was the whole of the matter. — For all the Athenians, and 
ſtrangers which avere there [i. e. ſuch as reſided there for educa- 
tion, or out of love for the Athenian manners] /pent their time 
in nothing elſe but either to tell or to hear ſome new thing. Had 
tie hiſtorian underſtood the citation to be of the criminal form, 
he would ſurely have given 2 more pertinent reaſon for the 
Athenians' conduct; ſuch as their jealouſy of danger to the 
itate, or the eſtabliſhed religion. 

5. St. Paul's ſpeech to the court has not the leaſt air of an 
apology ſuiting a perſon accuſed; but is one continued infor- 
mation of an important matter, ſuch as befitted a teacher or 
benefactor to give. 8 

6. Had he appeared as a criminal, the charge againſt him 
would have been ſimply, The jetting ferth of firange gods. Now 
this charge of leſs importance he declines to anſwer; and yet 
confeſſes a much greater crime, of which he was not accuſed, 
namely a condemnation of their eſtabliſhed worthip — Ard the 
times of this ignorance God evinked at, etc. 1 30. 

7. The behaviour of the court towards him ſhews he was 
not heard as a criminal. He is neither acquitted nor con- 
aemucd; but diſmified as a man, cram non judice. == And avhen 
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NS ABISIAAIMONEETEPOI, moſt addicted, as 
Strabo tells us, to the recognition of foreign wor- 


* they heard of the reſurrection of the dead, ſome mocked: and others 
4 ſaid, We will hear thee again of this malter, J 32. 
12 g. He left the court, as one hut diſmiſſed. — So Paul de- 
parted from amongſt them, 33. A ſtrange way of intimating 
a juridical acquittal : but very naturally expreſhng the reſent- 
ment of his {lighted miſſion. For as tome mocked, and others 
referred him to an indefinite time of audience, nothing was 
left him but to depart, and, according to his maſter's direction, 
to ſhake the duft from his feet. £ | 

9. The hiſtorian's, reflection on the whole ſupports all the 
foregoing reaſons — Howbeit, certain min clave unto him, and 
believed, etc. J 34. A very natural con uſion of the ſtory, if 
only a tranſaction within the ſphere of bis Miſſion; for then, 
having related its ill ſucceſs in general, /ome mocking, and others 
putting off the hearing, he adds, that however it was not altoge- 
ther without effect, for a few converts he did make, etc. But 
if we ſuppoſe it a narrative of a juridical proceſs, we ſhall not 
find in it one circumſtance of a proper relation. We are not 
ſo much as told whether he was acquitted or cenſured, or whe- 
ther he gave caution for a new appearance: But, as if fo illu- 
ſtrious a proſecution (where the moſt learned of the Apoſtles 
was the Criminal, the Greek Philoſophers his Accuſers, and the 
Court of Areapagus his Judges ) was below the hiſtorian's no- 
tice, we are told a thing quite foreign to the matter, — That he 
made but few converts. | | 

In a word, take this hiſtory in the ſenſe here explained, 
and the whole narrative is ſimple, exact, and luminous: Take 
it in the other, and it ſcarce affords us one ſingle quality of a 

ertinent relation, but is obſcured from one end to the other, 
th by redundancies and omiſſions. 

But had the interpreters not overlooked a plain fact, they 
would have given a different ſenſe to this adventure. When 
Chriſtianity hrft appeared, its two enemies, the Jews and Gen- 
tiles, had long adminiſtred their ſuperſtitions on very different 
principles. 'TheJews employed perſecution ; but the Gentiles gave 
a free to/eration., And tho', ſoon after, the latter went into the 
intolerant meaſures of the other, yet, at this time, they ſtill ad- 
hered to the ancient genius of Paganiſm. So that, of the 
many various perſecutions of the Chriſtian Teachers, recorded 
in 7 he Acts of the Apoſtles, there is not one but what was begun 
and carried on by Jewiſh magiſtrates, or at leaſt excited by 
their emiflaries; if we except that at Philippi, which too was 
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ſhip", and “ of all the Greeks, as Julian obſerves, 
& moſt devoted to religion, and moſt hoſpitable to 
&« ſtrangers *.” Tully ' makes Solon the founder 
of this court. But the Arundel marbles and Plu- 
tarch in his life of that lawgiver u, contradict this 
opinion ; and the latter, in ſupport of his own, 

uotes a law of Solon's, which makes mention of the 
12 as already exiſting. The difficulty is how 
to reconcile theſe accounts. I imagine this might 
be the caſe: Solon, we know, was employed by 
the Athenians to new- model their commonwealth, 
by reforming the ill conſtitutions, and ſupplying 
ſuch as were defective. So that in the number of 
his regulations, this might be one; The adding, 
to the court of Areopagus, the peculiar juriſdiftion 
in queſtion ; as of great moment to public utility. 
And having thus enlarged and ennobled its jurit- 
diction, he was afterwards regarded as its founder. 
A paſſage in Æſchylus ſeems, at firſt ſight indeed, 
not to favour this opinion ; but to infinuate, that 
the juriſdiction in queſtion was coeval with the 
court. In the fifth act of his Eumenides, he makes 
the worſhip of the furies, or the venerable goddeſſes, 
as they were called, to be received and recognized 
in Athens, by a decree of Minerva, as: head of 
the college of Areopagus, which the poet feigns 
ſhe had juſt then inſtituted. But this plainly ap- 
pears to have been contrived only for the fake of a 


on pretence of an injury to private property. — See the well- 
reaſoned tract, intituled, Obſerwatieus en the converſion of St. 
Paul, p. 71. in the note, 
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tical embelliſhment : and AÆſchylus ſeems to 
employ one circumſtance in this ſcene, deſignedly 


court received its two different juriſdiftions. It 


is, where he makes the criminal cauſe of Oreſtes, 


the firſt which was judged at that tribunal ; and 
the religious one, of the reception of the Eumeni- 
des, but the ſecond. However this be, the Areo- 


pagus was, by far, the moſt formidable judicature 


in the republic. And it is obſervable, that Ariſto- 
phanes, who ſpares neither the fleets, the armies, 
the courts of juſtice, the perſon of the ſupreme 
magiſtrate, the aſſemblies of the people, or the 
temples of the gods themſelves, does not dare to 
hazard the leaſt injurious reflection on that vene- 
rable body. | 

The Romans had a law to the ſame purpoſe ; 
which, as often as it was violated, was publicly 
vindicated by the authority of the ſtate : as ap- 
pears from the words of Poſthumius in Livy, 
quoted in the laſt ſeEtion : ©* Quoties hoc patrum 
* ayorumque ætate negotium eſt magiſtratibus da- 
tum, ut ſacra externa fieri vetarent, ſacrificulos 
* yateſque foro, circo, urbe prohiberent, vaticinos 
* libros conquirerent * ? ? etc. Which ſhews their 
care to have all zolerated religions under the magi- 
ſtrate's inſpection. And, if I am not much miſ- 
taken, Tully, in his Books of laws, the ſubſtance 
of which is taken from the Twelve tables, gives us 
that very law; whereby, as we ſaid, all foreign 
and clandeſtine worſhip, unauthorized by the ci- 
vil magiſtrate, was forbid. SEPARATIM NEMO 
HABESSIT DEOS: NEVE NOVOS, NEVE ADVENAS, 
NISI PUBLICE ADSCITOS, PRIVATIM COLUNTO “. 


n Lib. xxxix. Hiſt. 


* Lib. ii. c. 8, Thus, I think, the words ought to be read 
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4 No man ſhall worſhip the Gods clandeſtinely, or 
have them ſeparately to himſelf : nor ſhall any 
© new or foreign God be worſhiped by particulars, 
c till ſuch God hath been legally approved of, and 
& tolerated by the magiſtrate.” The comment, 


as conciſe, and conſequently as obſcure as the text, 
follows in theſe words: SvosQUE pos, AUT No- 


and pointed. The common reading is, ſeparatim nemo habe/it 
deus neve nowves : fed ne advenas, nift publice adſcitos, privatim co- 
lunto: which is abſurd and unintelligible. The manuſcript 
quoted by Manntius reads, neve nowos five advenat. In a word, 


this Law ſeems not to have been underſtood by the critics, from 
their not apprehending the nature of Paganiſm, and the diſ- 
tinction between their tolerated and eflablihed religions. By the 


firſt branch, /eparatim nemo habef/it dess, is meant that the gods 
in pros ſhould not be worſhiped in private coNVENTICLEsS, 
or be had, as it were in propriety. Sos deos, ſays the com- 
ment. And by the ſecond branch, weve nowes, neve advenas, 
nfs publice adſcitos, privatim colunto, is meant that PARTICU- 


LaRs ſhould not worſhip any aero or foreign god without licence 


and authority from the ſtate. For we muſt remember what 
hath been ſaid, in the firſt ſection of this book, concerning 


the two parts of Pagan religion; the one public, and the 


other private; the one, which had the fate for its ſubject ; the 
other, particulars. Now the fate, as ſuch, worſhiped only the 
country gods; and this was properly the Fehr religion. 
The particulars, as ſuch, frequently grew fond of new and 
foreign gods, and modes of worſhip : and theſe, when allowed 
by the ſtate, were their tolerated religions. Privatim therefore 
ſignifies [ by particulars] not ¶ privately] which latter ſenſe would 
make a contradiction in the ſentence : Ni publice adſcitos, pri- 
&alim colunto : Let them not worſhip them PRIVATELVY, un- 
« lefs they be puUBLIicLY allowed.” For how could thofe be 


faid to be privately worſhiped, that were publicly owned ? By 


deos NOvos, both here and in the comment, I ſuppoſe, is 


meant gods neauly become ſuch : which in another place he calls 
— guaſs xovos et adſcriptitios dives in cælum receptos. — De nat. 
geor. I. iii. c. 15, For the % minorum gentium were a kind 
of every-day manufacture: ſuch as Tully in the words im- 
mediately following thus deſcribes: Ollus quos endo carlo me- 
rita wvecaverint ; or, thoſe who had newly dijcocvered thermſelwes 
to men, And by abvexas, the known local gods of other 
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vos, Aur ALIENIGENAS COLI, CONFUSIONEM Ha- 


BET RELIGIONUM, ET IGNOTAS CEREMONIAS : 
NON A SACERDOTIBUS, NON A PATRIBUS AccEp- 


ros pros, ITA PLACERET COLI, SI HUIC LEGI PA- 
WE zUERANT IPS P. © For each man to have his 
© «© Gods in peculiar, whether new or ſtranger Gods, 
E <« without public allowance, tends to defeat and 


p Lib. ii. c. 10. Thus I venture to correct the paſſage. 
The common editions have it — Nen à ſacerdotibus, non a patri- 


Su acceptos deor, ita PLACET coli, ff huic legi PARUERUNT 5h. 
= Gruter fays : Ita me Deus amet, vix intelligo : hæreo, adhuc 


hæreo. And none of the critics have pretended to make 


5 ſenſe of it, but Petit, in his comment on the Attic laws : De 
© advenis Diis (/ays he) ſibi facit objici Tullius, an non liceat ac- 


ceptos a ſacerdotibus aut a patribus eee ee Deos colere? 
Reſpondet Cicero, licere, ſi, prout hac cavebatur lege, publice 
ſint adſciti, non priva patrum aut ſacerdotum auctoritate. Hic 


igitur verborum Tullii ſenſus eſt, qui latet et lectores fugit, 


qui excidit interrogationis nota, loco ſuo reſtituenda et repo- 


= nenda ad hunc modum: Suoſgue deos, aut novos aut alienigenas 


coli, confuſionem habet religionum, et ignotas ceremonias. Non a ſa- 


= cerdotibus, non a patribus acceptos deos ? Ita placet coli, fi huic legi 
= PARUERINT %. But as plauſible as this appears, it cannot, 


I think, be the true interpretation: For 1. Tully is made to 


Object impertinently: for who, from the words neve novor, 


node advenas, nifi publice adſcitos, privatim colunto, could form 


5 any ſuſpicion that, by this law, the gods received by the prieſt; 
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or their forefathers, or by any elſe, were forbid to be worſhip- 


ed, were they but publicly allowed ? And thoſe not fo allow- 
ed, were forbid, from whatever quarter they were brought in. 


2. This interpretation does not well agree with the caſt and 
deſign of the work. Tully ſays of it, Non enim populo Ro- 
mano, fed onmibus benis firmiſque populis leges damus. So that an 


2 WE objection reſpecting only the city of Rome was from the pur- 


poſe. On the other hand, the propriety of the ſenſe, given 
above, is ſeen from hence : 1. That the obſervation is of the 


nature of an example to a precept. He delivers a law con- 
= cerning the licenfing new religions by the magiſtrate ; and then 
takes notice that, had it been well obſerved in Rome, it had 


prevented a great deal of ſuperſtition. 2. 'The frequent breach. 
of this /aw in Rome was a notorious fact; as appears by the 
ſpeech of Poſthumius in Livy, quoted above; and therefore 


; i very likely to be taken notice of by Tully, when he was upon 
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<« confound all religion, and introduce clandeſtine 
& worſhip : and had the prieſts and our forefathers 
<« had a due regard to this law, we ſhould never 
have approved of that kind of worſhip which 


< we now pay to the Gods they introduced a- 
«« mongſt us.” 


But notwithſtanding all this, Mr. Bayle, from 
the words above quoted from the ſpeech of Polt- 
humius in Livy, would perſuade us d, that the Ro- 
mans did not admit or tolerate foreign worſhip ; 
and that the care of the magiſtrate, there taken 
notice of by the conſul, was to prohibit all reli- 
gions, but the eſtabliſhed : an opinion which the 
whole Roman hiſtory diſcredits ; where we find 
the magiſtrate, from time to time, tolerated all 
foreign religions with the utmoſt facility. The 


this ſubject. And what St. Auſtin ſays, in his ſecond book cf 
the City of God, concerning the actions told of the gods in 
their public worſhip at Rome, and the lubricity of that wor- 
ſhip, ſhews the ſeaſonableneſs of this animadverſion. Further, 
as the general ſenſe of the lau juſtifies the emendation in the 
Comment; ſo the words, aut noms, aut alienigenas, in the Com- 
ment, confirm the correction in the /aw, — By, confiſionem reli- 
gienum, I ſuppoſe Tully meant, ſuch a confuſion of ceremonies, 
as would leave no diſtinction between the eſtabliſned and tole- 
rated worſhip; and thereby reduce Religion to ſo impotent a 
ſtate, as to render it uſeleſs to civil ſociety; And by, ig- 
notas ceremonias, rites, which the magiſtrate, by reaſon of 
their celebration in private conventicles, could not take cog- 
nizance of: which might hurt the morals of ſociety, by their 
lewdneſs, as happened in the Bacchanals at Rome; or endan- 
ger its peace by cabals and factions, which their ſecrecy might 
upport and encourage. In the remaining words, the. author 
gives a plain intimation, that, had this law been obſerved, 
many ſuperſtitions both in the eſtabliſhed and tolerated religi- 
ons had been avoided ; which he intimates their ignorant fore- 
fathers and intereſted prieſts had introduced, without warrant 
from the State. To conclude, the neglect of this law in Rome 
was very notorious : and, probably, owing to their having no 
ſtanding judicature, as at Athens, for that purpoſe. 
4 Penſ. div. c. 221. 
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care then Poſthumius meant was ſurely that of 
1 3 all clandeſtine worſhip, unlicenſed by 
the magiſtrate: which appears even from that other 
paſſage brought by Mr. B. from Livy to ſupport 
his aſſertion: Nec corpora modo affecta tabo, 
RE << ſed animos quoque multiplex religio et pleraque 
„externa invaſit, novos ritus ſacrificando, vatici- 
RE << nando inferentibus in domos, quibus quæſtui ſunt 
= << capti ſuperſtitione animi *,” But more particu- 
larly from the very affair Poſthumius was here en- 
We caged in. At the time this ſpeech was made, the 
State was above meaſure exaſperated by the mon- 
RE ſtrous enormities committed in the clandeſtine rites 
of Bacchus: yet it is obſervable, that, in the edict 
TE paſſed in the very height of their reſentment, the 
right of toleration was preſerved inviolate : the de- 
cree of the Senate providing, That there ſhould 
be no Bacchanals celebrated either in Rome or 
Italy. If any one ſhould be poſſeſſed with a 
belief that this ſort of rite was due by cuſtom, 
and neceſſary; and that he could not omit the 
celebration of it without irreligion and impiety, 
he ſhould lay his caſe before the city pretor; the 
<« pretor ſhould conſult the Senate, when there was 
not leſs than an hundred in council, to know if 
„they approved of it. Theſe cautions obſerved, the 
rites might be celebrated, provided that not 
more than fiye aſſiſted at the ſacrifice, that they 


_ had no common purſe, no prieſt, nor a maſter of 
_ the ſolemnities 8 


r Lib. iv. Hiſt. 


- x -* — Ne qua Bacchanalia Romæ, neve in Italia eſſent. Si quis 
as tale ſacrum ſolenne et neceſſarium duceret, nec ſine religione et 
- as Placulo ſe id omittere poſſe apud Prætorem urbanum profiteretur ; 
» Prztor ſenatum conſuleret, ſi ei permiſſum eſſet, quum in ſenatu 
entum non minus eſſent, ita id ſacrum faceret, dum ne plus 
aunque ſacrificio intereſſent, neu qua pecunia communis, neu 
e magiſter ſacrorum, aut ſacerdos eſſet. Lib, xxxix. 


Vor. II. 


3 


66 The Divine Legation Boox Il, 
As here, the magiſtrate's care in expelling fo- 
reign religions was to prevent clandeſtine worſhip 
amongſt the zolerated ; ſo at other times, the fame 
care was employed in preventing thoſe foreign re- 
ligions from mixing with the eſtabliſhed, as we are 
informed by Valerius Maximus ©. But neither in 
that caſe, nor in this, was the liberty of particulars, 
to worſhip as they thought fit, at all infringed, or 
impaired. 3 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus plainly diſtinguiſnes 
between their eabliſbed and tolerated religions. Tage 
paſſage is curious; and will not only ſerve to con- 
fute Mr. B.'s notion, but to furniſh us with an 
opportunity to explain what is further wanting 
on this matter. The words of this diligent en- 
quirer into the roman conſtitution, are as fol- 
tows: * What, above all things, raiſed my ad- 
e miration was, that, notwithſtanding the vaſt | 
* tnultitudes which throng from all parts to Rome, 
*« who muſt there, conſequently, worſhip their own 
* country Gods, according to their country rites ; 
yet the city never adopted any of theſe foreign 
worſhips into the puBL1c religion; as hath 
* been the cuſtom for many other ſtates to do.“ 
Whence it appears, 1. That all firangers might 
freely worſhip in Rome according to their own 
way; That fuch particulars as were fo diſpoſed, 
might join with them; and that, beſides theſe 10 
terated religions, there was one public, and eſtabliſhed, 
which admitted of no foreign mixtures. 2. We 
are not to underſtand the author as if his wonder 
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was cauſed by the Romans having an efablied re- 


* ligion diſtin&t from the folerated; but, for that 
they mixed, or introduced into the Habe few 
or no foreign rites; which was the cuſtom in the 


cities of Greece: for thoſe are the other fates, 
which the hiſtorian means. But modern writers 
not adverting to this, When they ſaw the Roman 
practice of admitting no Foreign worſhip into their 
public religion, concluded wrongly, that they al- 
lowed no foleration: and when they ſaw the Greek 
practice of naturalizing foreign religions, by adopt- 
ing them into their public worſhip, concluded, as 
wrongly, that they had no eſtabliſhments; 3. The 
words, H IIDAIE: AHMOETA, are remarkable: 


He does not ſay, the city rejected foreign worſhip, 
but, that it admitted not of it puBLICLY ; that 


is, did not bring it into the public religion of the 
State. For, as we obſerved before, Paganiſm had 
two parts, the one public, the other private : the 


| : fate, as ſuch, was the ſubject of the one; and par- 


ticulars, as ſuch, of the other. But they admit- 
ted of foreign rites privately ; that is, allowed parti- 
culars to uſe them, after the magiſtrate's licence had 
been obtained for that purpoſe. So that the efta- 
bliſhed religion, every where, related to the public 
part of Paganiſm ; and the zolerated, to the private 
part. 4. The hiſtorian obſerves, that in this con- 
duct Rome differed from many other cities, 
meaning the Grecian, And indeed, it was leſs a 
wonder than he ſeems to make it: For Rome, 
riſing on her own foundation, independent on, 
and unrelated to any other ſtate, and early poſ- 
ſeſſed with the high enthuſiaſm of diſtinction and 
empire would naturaſly eſteem her tutelary Gods 
as her own peculiar ; and therefore would reject all 
foreign mixtures. On the contrary, the Grecian 
itates, related to, and dependent on one another, 

e would 
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would more eaſily admit of an aſſociation and 
combination amongſt their national Deities. | 

Such was the nature of TOLERATION in the 
Pagan world ; and this the wiſe proviſion of ancient 
policy, while civil liberty could keep its own. But 
when now government began to degenerate, and 
All, prepoſterouſly to ſubmit to the will of Ore; 
when the magiſtrate came to have a good, diſtinct 
from that of the people; and civil peace was eſti- 
mated, not by the bleſſings it produced, but by the 
degree of ſubjection it impoſed ; then the faſnion- 
able ſcheme of politics began to turn ſolely on the 
maintenance of a Tyrant's power : and He having 
obſerved, that, though the foleration of religion, 
under the regulations above deſcribed, was evi- 
dently for the advantage of ſociety ; yet, as thoſe 
regulations were too apt to be neglected, he 
thought it beſt, by an abſolute intolerance, and a 
thorough uniformity, to cut off all occaſions and 
opportunities of miſchief to himſelf, from private 
conventicles and conventions, 

Agreeably to this ſyſtem of power, we find. 
Mzcenas, in Dion Caſſius , diſſuading Auguſtus 
from allowing any toleration of religion at all: as, 
an indulgence, in this matter, would indiſpoſe men 
towards the magiſtrate, and make them leſs fond 
of the civil and religious conſtitutions of their 
country; from whence factions, and confederacics 
againſt the State would unavoidably ariſe. He con- 
cludes his advice againſt oleration in theſe remark- 
able words: ATIEP HKIETA MONAPXIA ETYM- 
SEPEI; as a thing by no means agreeing with 
arbitrary power.” And Tacitus informs us x, 
the uſurper followed it. Thus, we ſee, that the 


w Lib. Hift. 52. 
a Actum et de ſacris Ægyptiis Jadaicilque pellends fac- 
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ramous declaration of, ONE KING AND ONE RELI- 


XX con, is not a new maxim, for which we are in- 
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debted to modern policy. 


So noble an original had the principle of Ix o- 


rrRANcE: and fo iniquitous are the adverſaries of 

our holy religion, to throw it upon the chriſtian 
Faiib; when it appears to have been the pure off- 
= ſpring of civil Tyranny ; how well ſoever it may 
have been afterwards brought up and nurſed by 
& {ome Fathers of the Church. 


Thus have I attempted to give a plain account 


of the general methods uſed by ancient Policy to 
inculcate and ſupport Religion. Was I to ſpeak, 

Jas I once intended, of tho/e which particular Law- 
© givers and Magiſtrates employed for the uſe of 
their proper ſocieties, I ſhould have it in my pow- 
er to throw great light upon the argument. But 
this, tho' the moſt curious part of the ſubject, muſt 
be omitted at preſent, by reaſon of its length. In the 
mean time, I preſume, more than enough hath 
been ſaid, even in thoſe places which only ſhew the 
& Legiſlator's care for religion in general, to prove 
the truth of the propoſition, That, in the opinion of 
ancient - policy, the dotirine of a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments was indiſbenſabliy uſeful to civil 
8 /ociety. For having ſhewn that the doctrine of a 


future ſtate was an inſeparable part of Pagan reli- 


gion, and indeed the ſole ſupport of it, the . prov- 
ing their care for religion in genera}, proves their 
care for this doctrine in particular. Where, it is 
We worth obſerving, that, tho? the ancient Lawgivers 
gs deviated from truth, and differed from one an- 


tumque patrum conſultum, ut quatuor millia libertini generis ea 
if uperititione infecta, quis 1donea ætas in inſulam Sardiniam ve- 
herentur, coercendis illic latrociniis, et fi ob gravitatem cœli 
interillent, vile damnum : ceteri cederent italia, nifi, certam 


ante diem profanos ritus exuiſſent. Tac. Auna'. I. ii. c. 85. 
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other, even in the moſt important points, concern- 
ing property, marriage, dominion, etc. yet they una- 
nimouſly agreed in owning the uſe, and propaga- 


ting the belief of a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 


niſhments: And what ſtronger proof would any 
one deſire of the neceſſity of that doctrine to Reli- 
gion and Society? | 


We now ſee the cloſe connection between Ciz;) 
government and Religion. The following obſervation 


will {till further explain the neceſſity of this union. 
That benevolent ſpirit of Antiquity, deſcribed 
above, which ſet their Heroes upon poliſhing the 
barbarous manners of their fellow creatures, and 
imparting to them the bleſſings of civil life, as di- 
vine as it appears, hath yet been far exceeded by 
the charity of theſe ages, which ſends MISSION a- 
RIES into the furtheſt regions of the eaſt and weſt, 


with that ineſtimable bleſſing, the glad tidings of the 3 


Geſpel. But nothing is matter of more grief to 


ſerious men than the conſtant ill ſucceſs of ſo 


charitable an undertaking. Something ſure muſt 
have been greatly amiſs, to defeat a deſign which 


all nature conſpires to advance. This would be 


% 


accounted for. Catholic (as they call themſelves) 
and proteſtant Miſſionaries go promiſcuouſly to ei- 


ther India. The Catholics have laboured moſt in E 


countries civilized z; but, giving a commentitious 


ſyſtem for the goſpel of Chriſt, it is no wonder 


the Pagans ſhould not be greatly diſpoſed to change 


old fables for new. And tho the proteſtant Mil- 
ſionaries carry the genuine Geſpel with them into 


America, yet they preach it to Savages, with no 
better ſucceſs. The reaſon ſeems to be becauſe they 


are Savages, without Government or Laws; and 
conſequently of very rude, uncultivated minds, 


fitted in its nature for what it was deſigned by its 
author, 


Now Chriſtianity, plain and ſimple as it is, and 
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author, requires an. intellect above that of a mere 


Savage to underſtand”. Something then muſt be 
previous to it. And what is that ſomething but crviL 


E <ocitry? This is not at all to its diſhonour. And if 


it hath ſometimes happened, thro? the indefatigable 


© 1abours of theſe Miſſionaries, both of the one and 
the other communion, that numbers of ſavage con- 
verts have been made, they could never long preſerve, 


or propagate amongſt their tribes, the Chriſtianity 


they had been taught: but their ſucceſſors have 
always found the work was to begin anew, and in 


a little time, nothing left of the other's labours to 
advance upon. And if what we have ſaid in this 
book be true, That religion cannot long ſubſiſt with- 
| out the aid of civil government, we are not to won- 
der at it: for, from hence we conclude, they began at 
the wrong end: and that to make our holy reli- 


£1 gion rightly underſtood, much more to propagate 


An intelligent miſſionary ſeemed to ſee where the thing 
ſtuck, when he ſays, Pour ce qui eſt des converſions, qu'on 
peut faire de ces gens la touchant I'Evangile, oz ne ſauroit faire 


= aucun fond ſur eux. Ces ſauvages, de mime que tous ceux de 


VAmerique ſont fort peu diſpoſez aux lumieres de la foi, parce 


= qu'ils ſont brutaux et flupides, et que leurs mæurs font extremement 


corrompues, et oppoſees au Chriſtianiſme. Nowvelle Decouv. dans 


| : | £:Amerig. Sept. par le R. P. Louis Hennepin Miſſionaire Recelle et 


Notaire Apoſtoligue, a Utr. 1697. p. 221. The corrupt manners 
of the ſavages here complained of, as indiſpoſing them to the 
Goſpel, we find, from this writer and others, are of ſuch a 
kind as ariſe only from the want of civil government ; and 


= which civil government every where rectifies; ſuch as rapine, 


crueliy, and promiſcuous mixtures. Hans Egede, a Daniſh miſ- 
fronary, who had been five and twenty years in Greenland, in 
his deſcription of that country, ſpeaks to the ſame effect: It 
* 18 a matter which cannot be queſtioned (ſays this ſenſible 
writer) that, if you will make a man a Chriſtian out of a 
** mere ſavage and wild man, you muſt firſt make him a rea- 
* ſonable man. --- It would contribute a great deal to forward 
* their converſion, if they could, by degrees, be brought into 
a ſettled way of life,” etc. p. 211, 12. | 


F 4 and 
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and perpetuate it, they ſhould firſt have taught 
theſe Savages the arts of life : from whence (be- 
ſides the advantages of that previous knowledge 
abovementioned) would have reſulted this further 
benefit, that men ſo ſenſibly obliged, would have 
given a more favourable attention to their bene- 
actors. As it is, Iam afraid theſe Savages ob- 
ſerving in the Miſſionaries (and they have ſenſe 
enough to obſerve that the Europeans keep many 
things from them which it would be uſeful for 
them to know) a total diſregard of their temporal 
concerns, will be hardly brought to think the mat- 
ters preſſed upon them of much importance, or 
the teachers greatly in earneſt. The civilizing a 
barbarous people is in itſelf a work of ſuch exalt- 
ed charity, that to ſee it neglected, when a far 
nobler end than the arts of life may be procured 
by it, is matter of the utmoſt aftonithment *, 
But it is partly owing to this, that many of both 
miſſions have had too much of that enthuſiaſm in 
their temper, which difpoſes men to an utter con- 
tempt of worldly things: they are therefore ſo 
far trom preaching up the advantages of ſociety, 
and recommending civil manners, that they are 
more diſpoſed to throw aſide their own; and com- 
ply with the dried ſkins and parched corn of the 
Savages. While others of them, of a colder turn, 
and lower form of ſuperſtition, having taken it into 
their heads, that the vices of improved life would 
more indiſpoſe the Indians to the precepts of the 


. = This juſtice is due to the JesviTs, That they have been 
wiſer in their attempts on Paraguay, and on the coaſt of Cali- 
fornia ; where they have brought the ſavage inhabitants to a 
love of agriculture and the mechanic arts. The miſſion in 
California was founded at the'expence of a certain marquis de 
Valero; for which, the reverend perſon, whoſe name is to the 
account of Lord Anſen's Voyage round the world, calls him 4 met 


magnificent biget, 
— Goſpel, 
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8 Goſpel, than their preſent brutality incapacitates 
XX them from comprehending the do#rines of it, have 


concluded it beſt, upon the whole, to keep their 
eyes ſhut to the advantages of civil life. But 
E& without doubt ſo fatal a conduct ariſes chiefly from 
the falſe and inhuman policy of the European co- 
W lonics, a policy common to every ſect and profeſ- 
ſion, which makes them do all in their power to 
keep the natives in a ſavage ſtate ; as ſuſpecting that 
the neighbourhood of a civilized people would be 
too unfriendly to their private intereſts. However, 
W this policy, as bad as it is, has yet ſomething leſs 
diabolic in it than that other part of . CoLony-rt- 
& L1c10N, which robs the oppoſite Continent of ſo 


: 2 This is the ſyſtem of Charlevoix in the following paſſage ; 
which is well worth the reader's notice: After having ſpoken of 
the ſhocking miſeries attending the uncivilized condition of the 
Canadian ſavages, he goes on thus: Il faut neanmoins convenir 


que les choſes ont un peu change ſur tous ces points, depuis 


notre arrivee en ce pays; Jen ai meme vi chercher a ſe pro- 
curer des commodites, dont ils auront peut-etre bientot de la 
peine a ſe paſſer. Quelques-uns commencent auſſi a prendre 
un peu plus leurs precautions pour ne pas fe trouver au de- 
= pourvi, quand la chaſſe leur manquera ; et parmi ceux, qui 
{ont domicilies dans la colonie, il y a bien peu a ajouter pour 
les faire arriver au e d'avoir un nèceſſaire raiſonnable. 


5 Mais qu'il eſt a craindre que, quand ils en ſeront la, ils n'ail- 


=_ 2i//omaires, qui 


= lent bientit plus loin, et ne donnent dans un ſuperfiu, qui les rende 
plus malheureux encore, qu'ils ne ſont preſentement dans le 
ſein de la plus grand * e Ce ne ſera pas au moins les 

4 expoſerent à ce danger; perſuades qu'il eſt 
moralement impoſſible de bien prendre ce juſte milieu, et de 
5 borner, ils ont beaucoup mieux aime partager avec ces 
peuples ce qu'il y a de penible dans leur maniere de vivre, gue 
de leur ouvrir les yeux fur les moyens diy trouver des adouciſſemens. 
Aufi ceux-memes, qui ſont tous les jours temoins de leurs 
ſouffrances, ont-ils encore bien de la peine a comprendre com- 
ment ils y peuvent reſiſter, d autant plus qu'elles ſont ſans re- 
liche, et que toutes les ſaiſons ont leurs incommodites particu- 
Lieres. N Hifior. d un voyage dans Þ Ameriq. Septent. vol. vi. 
P. 577 58. | 


many 
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many thouſands of our ſpecies, for a yearly ſacrifice 
to their great idol, Gain. Be this as it will, I dare 
venture to foretell, that no great good will ever 
come of theſe miſſions, till the two projects of civi- 
lizing and ſaving be joined in one. 

As the matter ſtands at preſent, the foreſts of north 
and ſouth America are good for little but to be made 
nurſeries for FREE-THINKERS. The inhabitants, by 
following ſimple nature, are already in poſſeſſion of 
that bleſſing, vainly wiſh'd for by this Theologico- 
political-philoſophy at home ; namely the removal 
of all religious prejudices from the education of 
their children. A learned voyager, who has been 
lately on a mathematical miſſion to the Equator, 
deſcribes this happy and envied condition in very 
emphatic terms; which the reader may find be- 
low >. What crops of Free-thinking may not be 
expected from ſo happy a climate! But our philo- 


b — Jai cru reconnoitre dans tous [les Indiens Americains, 
uoique differentes en langues, mœurs, et coùtumes] un meme 
Gnds de charactère. L'inſenſibilitè en fait le baſe. Je laiſſe 
a decider fi on la doit honorer du nom d'apathie ; ou l'avilir 
par celui de ſtupidite, Elle nait fans doute du petit nombre 
de leurs idees, qui ne $'ttend pas au dela de leurs beſoins. 
Gloutons juſqu'a la voracite, quand ils ont de quoi ſe fatis- 
faire; ſobres, quand la neceſſité les y oblige, juſqu'a ſe paſſer 
de tout, ſans paroitre rien defirer ; puſillanimes et poltrons a 
Fexces, fi Iivreſle ne les tranſporte pas; ennemis du travail, 
indifférens a tout motif de gloire, d*honneur, ou de reconnoiſ- 
ſance ; uniquement occupès de I'objet preſent, et toujours de- 
terminẽs par lui; ſans inquietude pour I'avenir ; incapables de 
prevoyance et de reflexion ; ſe livrant, quand rien ne les gene, 
a une joie puerile, qu'ils manifeſtent par des ſauts et des eclats 
de rire immodercs, ſans objet et ſans deſſein; ils paſſent leur 
vie ſans penſer, et ils-vieilliflent ſans ſortir de * ang dont 
ils conſervent tous les defauts — on ne peut voir ſans humilia- 
tion combien homme abandonne a la ſimple nature, prive 
d education et de ſociete, diffcre peu de la bete. Relation d'un 
woyage dans [ Ainerique meridionale, far M. de la Condamine, p. 


51, et ſeq. 
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ſophers perhaps on reflection may think their fa- 
vourite maxim here puſhed a little too far. How- 
ever, this pure ſtate of it may be of uſe to diſpoſe 
them to conſider further whether the maxim, in the 
extent they themſelves recommend it to be inforced, 
be perfectly well founded. It is true, a ſuperſtiti- 
ous education is productive of great evils. But 
what then? If thro' theſe prejudices the Omaguas 
of the ſouthern continent think it piety at the 
birth of their children, to flatten their heads, like 
a cheeſe, between two boards, that their faces may 
reſemble their Deity, the full moon, Should the ri- 
dicule of this cuſtom make it thought abſurd in us, 
to bring up our children in the love of juſtice, of 
purity, and benevolence, that they may reſemble. 
the God of the Chriſtians, whom we adore ? Our 
philoſophers will ſay, ſo tar they are not unwilling 
to go. What they want, is to have the infant- 
mind kept free from the deformed impreſſions of 
POSITIVE RELIGION. But they muſt pardon us if 
we think, that in ſuch minds, precepts are beſt in- 
forced by example; and that the beſt example is 
that of the Deity in his diſpenſations to mankind 
as delivered by poſitive religion. 

Was the full definition of han, a GOOD PHILOSO- 
PHER, and his only buſineſs, ſpeculative truth, 
ſomething might be ſaid in favour of preferving 
his mind a raſa tabula, till he was himſelf able 
to judge what was fit to be written on it. But 
as he was ſent into the world to make a coop 
CITIZEN, in the obſervance of all the relations 
of civil, focial, and domeſtic life; as he was born 
for practice and not for ſpeculation, I ſhould 
think that virtues, ſo neceſiary for the diſcharge j 
of thoſe relations, could not be inſinuated too G 
ſoon, or impreſſed too frequently ; even tho? the 
conſequence might happen to be, the acquiring 
an 
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an obſtinate and unconquerable prejudice in their 


favour. 15 

On the whole, then, we ſee, that the ancient 
Lawgivers were as much ſuperior to the modern 
Miſſionaries in the execution, as Theſe are to Them 
in the de/ſen. Thoſe ſages ſaw plainly that reli- 
gion and civil policy were inſeparable ; and there- 
fore they always taught them together. The ex- 
perience of all ages juſtified their conduct; and 
the trulh, on which they acted, gives us the moſt 
tranſcendent idea of Divine goodneſs, which hath 
ſo cloſely united our temporal to our ſpiritual happi- 
neſs. The ſum of all is this, that whoever would 
ſecure Civil government, muſt ſupport it by the 
means of Religion; and whoever would propagate 
Religion, muſt perpetuate it by the means of Civil 
government. | 
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B O O K III. 


SECT. I. 


N the beginning of the laſt book, I entered 
upon the proot of my ſecond propoſition ; 
namely, THAT ALL ANTIQUITY WAS UNANI- 

MOUS IN THINKING THAT THE DOCTRINE OF A 

FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS 

WAS NECESSARY TO THE WELL BEING OF SOCIETY : 

And the method I laid down for it, was, 1. To 
ſhew the conduct of legiſlators, and the founders of ci- 
vil policy. 2. The opinions of the wiſeſt and moſt 

learned of the ancient ſages. 

The connucT OF THE LEGISLATORS hath been 
fully examined in the laſt book. 

II. TRE oPINION OF THE ANCIENT SAGES, is 
the ſubject of the preſent. 

Tur too, as well as the Lawgivers, were una- 
nimous in this point, how diſcordant ſoever and 
at variance amongſt themſelves, in other matters. 
Whatever train of Policy the hiſtorian followed; 
whatever ſyſtem of Nature the philoſopher eſpouſ- 
ed; THIS always remained an unqueſtioned princi- 
ple. The favourer of arbitrary power deemed it 
the ſtrongeſt bond of blind obedience; and the 
friend of civil liberty, the largeſt ſource of virtue 
and a public ſpirit. The atheiſt, from the vaſtneſs 
of its ſocial uſe, concluded religion to be but an 
invention of ſtate; and the theiſt, from that con- 
feſſed utility, laboured to prove it of divine ori- 
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To give the reader a detail of the paſſages, 
where this truth is owned and ſupported, would be 
to tranſcribe all antiquity : for, with this begins and 
ends every thing they teach and explain of morals, 
politics, human nature, and civil actions. I ſhall 
therefore content myſelf with two or three paſſages, 
as a ſpecimen only of the general voice of - ancient 
Wiſdom. | 

Timæus the Locrian, a very early Pythagorean, 
well practiſed in affairs, and, in Plato's opinion, 
of conſummate knowledge in philoſophy, diſcourſ- 
ing on the remedies to moral evil, after havi 
ſpoken of the uſe of philoſophy to lead well temper- 
ed minds to happineſs, by teaching the meaſures of 
juſt and unjuſt, adds, that, for intractable: ſpirits 
civil ſociety was invented; which keeps men in 
fear by the coercions of Law and Religion: © But 
« if we come (ſays he) to a perverſe ungovernable 

-<« diſpoſition, there, puniſhments ſhould be ap- 
<« pled ; both thoſe which civil laws inflict, and 
b thoſe which the terrors of religion denounce 
&* againſt the wicked from above and from below: 
cc as, that ENDLESS PUNISHMENTS attend the ſhades 
* of unhappy men ; and all thoſe torments, which 
„ highly applaud the Tonic poet for recording 
c from ancient tradition, in order to cleanſe and 
* purity the mind from vice*.” 

That ſage hiſtorian, Polybius, (whoſe knowledge 
of mankind and civil ſociety was ſo celebrated, 
that Rome preferred him to the auguſt employ- 
ment of compoſing laws for Greece, now become 


a province to the republic,) ſpeaking of the ex- 
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cellence of the Roman conſtitution, expreſſeth him- 
ſelf in this manner : * But the ſuperior excellence 
« of this policy, above others, manifeſts itſelf, in 
« my opinion, chiefly in the religious notions 
« the Romans hold concerning the Gods : that 


« thing, which in other places is turned to abuſe, 


« being the very ſupport of the Roman affairs; 
c mean THE FEAR OF THE GODS, or what the 
« Greeks call ſuperſtition ; which is come to ſuch a 
« height, both in its influence on particulars, and 
« on the public, as cannot be exceeded. This, 
« which many may think unaccountable, ſeems 
« plainly to have been contrived for the ſake of 
« the community. If, indeed, one were to frame a 
« civil policy only for wiſe men, it is poſſible this 
« kind of inſtitution might not be neceſſary. But 
« ſince the multitude is ever fickle and capricious, 
« full of lawleſs paſſions, and irrational and vio- 


« lent reſentments, there is no way left to keep 


« them in order, but by the terrors of ruTurRE 
« PUNISHMENT, and all the pompous circumſtance 
tc that attends ſuch kind of fictions. On which 
« account the ancients acted, in my opinion, with 
ce great judgment and penetration, when they con- 
« trived to bring in theſe notions of the Gods, 
« and of a FUTURE STATE, into the popular be- 


« lief; and the preſent age as inconſiderately, and 


e abſurdly, in removing them, and encouraging 
<« the multitude to deſpiſe their terrors. For ſee 
« now the difference: in Greece, the man who is 
c entruſted with the public money (to paſs by 
other matters) tho' it be but of a ſingle talent, 
sand tho? he give a ten- fold ſecurity in the moſt 
authentic form, and before twice the number 
* of witneſſes, cannot be brought to diſcharge his 
** engagements z; while, amongſt the Romans, the 
mere religion of an oath keeps thoſe, who _ 
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« vaſt ſums of money paſs thro* their hands, ei- 
« ther in the public adminiſtration or in foreign 
« legations, from the leaſt violation of their truſt, 
« or honour. And whereas, in other places, it is 
« rare to find a man, who can keep his hands 
clean, or forbear plundering his country; in 
e Rome it is as rare to take any one offending in 
« this kind. That every thing which exiſts is 
e ſubject to mutation and decay, we need not be 
« told; the unalterable nature of things ſufficiently 
<« informs us of this truth. But. there being two 
« ways, whereby every kind of policy is ruined 
c and diſſolved ; the one from wir Hour, and the 
cc other from wiTHIN; that deſtruction, which 
4 cometh from without, cannot be conſtantly avoid- 
& ed by any human proviſion : but then, there are 
« known and efficacious remedies ® for thoſe evils 
6 which ariſe from within ©.” 


b Polybius ſays literally, There are two ways by which a ſtate 
is brought to diſſolution, from without and from within: Hat 
from without is uncertain and little known ; that from within 
is known and certain. By which words he muſt mean what I 
make him to ſay, as appears by what he immediately ſubjoins, 
where he ſhews how the power of the Great, when degenerated 
into tyranny, may be checked by the E : whoſe oppoſition 
to power produces, as it happens to be well or ill managed, 
either the beſt or worſt form of government, a Democracy or 
Ochlocracy. | 
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This long paſſage deſerves our attention, and for 
many reaſons. Polybius was a Greek, and, as all 
good men are, a tender lover of his country, whoſe 
ancient glory and virtue were then faſt on the de- 
cline, and the Roman mounting to its meridian. 
The melancholy reflections, ariſing from this view 
of things, were always uppermolt in his thoughts : 
ſo that ſpeaking here of the great influence which 
religion had on the minds of the Romans, he 
could not forbear giving his countrymen a leſſon, 
and inſtructing them in what he eſteemed the prin- 
cipal cauſe of their approaching ruin; namely, a 
certain libertiniſm, which had ſpread amongſt the 
people of condition who piqued themſelves on a pe- 
netration ſuperior to their anceſtors and to the 
people, of regarding, and prepoſterouſly teaching 
others to regard, the reſtraints of religion as illuſory 
and unmanly. This he confirms by ſhewing the 
ſtrong influence religion hath on the morals of 
men. But to underſtand what follows, of the 
two ways by which a ſtate comes to ruin, from with- 
out and from within, which ſeems to be brought in 
a little abruptly, we muſt ſuppoſe, that thoſe, to 
whom the hiſtorian addreſſes himſelf, had object- 
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ed, That it was not the want of piety, but the force 


of the Roman arms, which had broken the power of 


Greece; and that this they were to ſubmit to, be- 
cauſe all empires have their ſtated periods. Let us 


ſuppoſe this, and the political reflection on the 


tall of ſtates, will have a high propriety, and cloſe 
connection with what Ae e It is to this ef- 
fect: I agree with you, ſays Polybius, that evils, 
coming ſuddenly on a State from without, cannot 
be caſily warded ; but then, thoſe ariſing from 
within, as they are commonly foreſeen, have their 
remedies at hand. Now I take our misfortunes 
to have proceeded from zheſe : for had not a neg- 
lect of religion depraved the manners of the 
Greeks, Rome had wanted both pretence and in- 
clination to invade us; and therefore your trite 
aphoriſm of the mutability of human things 1s altoge- 
ther miſapplied. 

But had this great man lived only one age 
later, he would have found large occaſion of ad- 
arcſling this very admonition to the Romans them- 
ſelves; when the ſame libertine ſpixit forerun and. 
contributed to the deſtruction of their liberties ; 
and religion had fe loſt its hold of thofe, whom, 
in the time of Polybius, it entirely poſſeſſed, 
that Cæſar could. dare, in full ſenate, with a de- 
gree of licence unexampled in antiquity, to de- 
clare, that the doctrine of a future ftate of re. 
wards and puniſhments was all a groundleſs notion. 
This was a dreadful prognoſtic.of their approaching 
ruin. 

It this great politician then, may deſerve cre- 
dit, it would be worth while for our people of con- 
dition to look about them, and compute their 
gains by ſuch a conduct: thoſe of them I mean, 
i any ſuch there be, who profeſs to love their 
country, and yet as puylicly deſpiſe the my 
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of it. One of them, who did both in an emi- 
nent degree, and who would ſubſtitute a TASTE, 
inſtead of a future ſtate, for the government of the 
world, thus expreſſeth himſelf: Even conſcrence; 
„ fear, ſuch as is owing to religious diſcipline, 
te will make but a ſlight figure, where this TASTE 
t js ſet amiſs, Amongſt the vulgar perhaps it 
de may do wonders : a devil and a bell may pre- 
« yail, where a jail and a gallows are thought 
« inſufficient. But ſuch is the nature of the li- 
& beral, poliſhed, and refined part of mankind ; 
« ſo far are they from the mere ſimplicity of 
&« babes and ſucklings, that, inſtead of applying the 
te notion of a future reward or puniſhment to their 
e jmmediate behaviour in ſociety, they are apt 
© much rather, through the whole courſe of their 
lives, to ſhew evidently that they look on the 
e pious narrations to be indeed no better than 
children's tales and the amuſement of the mere 
& vulgar d.“ I will not now aſk, Where was the reli- 
gion, but where was the civil prudence of this great 
patriot ? For if it be indeed true, as he confeſſes, 
that among ſt the vulgar a devil and a hell may prevail, 
where a jail and a gallows are thought inſufficient, why 
would this lover of his country take off ſo neceſſary a 
reſtraint on the manners of the multitude ? If he 
lays he would not, I aſk, why then hath he pub- 
licly ridiculed it? Or was it indeed his intention 
to make all his fellow-citizens MEN OF TASTE ? 
He might as well have thought of making them 
all LoRps. | | 
So abſurd, and pernicious is the conduct of the 
free-thinkers,cven admitting them to be in the right. 
But if, inſtead of removing the rubbiſh of ſuperſti- 
tion, they be indeed ſubverting the grounds of true 


* Charaderjſtice, vol: iii. p. 177. edit. 3. 
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religion, what name muſt be given to this degree of 
madneſs and impiety ? 

On the whole, I fear we are in no right way. 
Whether in the public too we reſemble the picture 
this ſage hiſtorian hath drawn of degenerated- 
Greece, I leave to ſuch as are better ſkilled in thoſe 
matters to determine. 

The great Geographer, whoſe knowledge of men 
and manners was as extenſive as the habitable 
globe, ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe : The mul- 
« titude in ſociety are allured to virtue by thoſe: 
* enticing fables, which the poets tell of the illu- 
« ſtrious atchievements of ancient heroes, ſuch as 
the labours of Hercules and Theſeus; and the 
<« rewards conferred by the Gods for well-doing. 
« So again, they are reſtrained from vice by the 
*« puniſhments the Gods are ſaid to inflict upon 
offenders, and by thoſe © terrors and threatnings 
e which certain dreadful words and monſtrous 
forms imprint upon their minds; or by believ- 
ing that divine judgments have overtaken evil 
men. For it is impoſſible to govern women 
and the groſs body of the people, and to keep 
* them pious, holy, and virtuous, by the pre- 
* cepts of philoſophy : this can be only done by 
the FEAR OF THE Gops; which is raiſed and ſup- 


ported by ancient fictions and modern prodigies. 


* Strabo's words are — K ÞoC2c, x) d rehag, 1 M Adywy, I d 
ru aww, © Fears and threatnings either by words or dread- 
© ful forms.” Caſaubon, who corrected the laſt word very 
juſtly, has given us no explanation of the alluſion m this ob- 
ſeure ſentence. I am perſuaded, the author had in his mind 
the dreadful words ſpoken,. and the repreſentations exhibited 
in the nyſteries, for the very purpoſe the author here mentions : 
10 e refers to M wv, and @o6u; to TuTwy G The read- 
er, who remembers what has been ſaid in the ſection of the 
m/ieries, in the foregoing book, concerning this matter, will 
de inclined to believe this to be the true explanation. 


« The 
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« The Thunder therefore of Jupiter, the Ægis of 
« Minerva, the Trident of Neptune, the Thyrſus 
« of Bacchus, and the Snakes and Torches of the 
„Furies, with all the other apparatus of ancient 
« theology, were the engines which the Legiſlator 
<« employed, as bugbears, to ſtrike a terror into the 
« childiſh imaginations of the Multitude *.” 

Laſtly, Pliny the elder owns it to be expedient 
te for ſociety, that men ſhould believe, that the Gods 
« concerned themſelves in human affairs; and that 
« the puniſhments they inflict on offenders, tho' 
<« ſometimes late indeed, as from governors buſted 
<« in the adminiſtration of ſo vaſt an univerſe, yet 
e are never to be evaded*.” Thus He, though an 
Epicurean; but an Epicurean in his ſenſes : from 
whom we hear nothing of the mad ſtrains of Lu- 
cretius, „That all religion ſhould be aboliſhed, as 
« inconſiſtent with the peace of mankind.” 
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5 Verum in his Deos agere curam rerum humanarum credi, 
ex. uſu vitæ eſt; pœnaſque maleficiis aliquando ſeras, occu- 


pato Deo in tanta mole, nunquam autem irritas eſſe. Hiſt. 
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SECT... 


UT to give this matter its full eyidence, it 
will be proper to ſet together the puBLIc pRo- 
FESSIONS, and the PRIVATE SENTIMENTS of the anti- 
ent THEISTICAL PHILOSOPHERS : who, notwithſtand- 
ing they were for ever diſcourſing on the doctrine 
of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, to the 
people, yet were all the while ſpeculating in private 
on other and different principles. A conduct which 
could proceed from nothing, but a full perſuaſion 
that this do&rine was the very vital part of piety ; 
and the only ſupport of that influence, which reli- 
gion hath on the minds of the Multitude. 
| Now, tho? after reading their hiſtory, reflecting 
on their characters, and examining their writing; 
with all the care I was able, it appeared to me, 
that theſe men believed nothing of that future flate 
which they ſo induſtriouſly propagated in the world, 
and therefore on this, as well as other accounts, 
deſerved all the aſperity of language with which 
they are treated by the /acred writers ;, yet the con- 
trary having been long and generally taken for 
granted, and their real opinions often urged by 
our ableſt divines, as conformable and favourable 
to the Chriſtian doctrine of a future ſtate ; I ſut- 
pect that what I have here faid, will be exclaimed 
againſt as an unreaſonable and licentious paradox. 
But, for all this, I do not deſpair of proving it 
a real, tho*' an unheeded, trutb: and then J ſhall 
hope my reader's pardon for the length of this 
enquiry, as it is of no ſmall moment to ſhew 
the ſenſe antiquity had of the uſe of a future tate 
to ſociety ; and as, in ſhewing that uſe, I ſhall 
be able to clear up a very important point of anti- 
| | quity, 
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quity, doubly obſcured, by * of time and per- 
verſity of contradiction. 

But, before I enter on the matter, I ſhall, in 
order to abate the general prejudice, explain what 
is meant by that FUTURE STATE, which, I ſuppoſe, 
the THEISTICAL PHILOSOPHERS did not believe. 
And this the rather, becauſe the contrary opinion 
has continued the longer unqueſtioned, through 
the lax and ambiguous | uſe of the term. Thus, 
becauſe it was evident, that all, or moſt of the 
theiſtical philoſophers belicved, as well as taught, 
the immortality, or rather the e/ernity of the ſoul, 
men tied down to the aſſociations of modern 
ideas concluded that they believed, as well as 
taught, the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments. 

To make the reader, therefore, maſter of the 
queſtion, it will not be unfit, juſt to diſtinguiſh the 
ſeveral ſenſes, in which the ancients conceived the 
PERMANENCY of the human ſoul; and to reſerve 
the explanation and aſſignment of them to their 
proper authors, for another place. 

This permanency was either, 


I. A STMPLE EXISTENCE after Ibis life: or, 
II. Ex1STENCE IN A STATE OF REWARD AN pu- 
NISHMENT, according to men's behaviour here. 


Each of theſe was two-fold. 


Simple exiſtence was either, 


I. AN IMMEDIATE REFUSION OF THE SOUL, ON 
DEATH, INTO THE UNIVERSAL NATURE Or ''O 
v 
EN, FROM WHENCK IT PROCEEDED : 


Or, II. A continuance or irs SEPARATE 
AND DISTINCT EXISTENCE, ON DEATH, FOR A 
CERTAIN PERIOD, BEFORE ITS REFUSION INTO 
THE TO EN, IN A SUCCESSIVE TRANSITION 
G 4 THROUGH 
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THROUGH VARIOUS ANIMALS, RY A NATURAL AND 
FATAL, NOT MORAL DESIGNATION, 


Exiſtence in a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments was 
either, | | 


I. A STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, 
IMPROPERLY SO CALLED; WHERE HAPPINESS 
AND MISERY WERE THE NATURAL AND NECES- 
SARY CONSEQUENCES OF VIRTUE AND VICE; NOT 
POSITIVELY SO, OR BY THE FREE DESIGNATION OF 


WILL: 97 


Or, II. A sTATE OF REWARDS AND PUNISH- 
. MENTS, PROPERLY SO CALLED; WHERE THE 
HAPPINESS AND MISERY CONSEQUENT ON VIRTUE 
AND VICE, WERE THE POSITIVE AND FREE DESIG- 
NATION OF WILL, AND NOT THE NECESSARY CON- 
SEQUENCES OF THINGS: 


The LasT is that notion of a future ſtate, fo 
uſeful to ſociety, which all the lawgivers, prieſts, 
and philoſophers publicly taught and propagated ; 
and which the people throughout the whole earth 
univerſally believed. Of this, the METEMPsy- 
chosis was an inſeparable part; and, what is 
moe, continues to be ſo to this very day, amongſt 

all the civilized Gentiles of the Eaſt. 

It is a FUTURE STATE, then, OF REWARDS and 
PUNISHMENTS IN GENERAL, and particularly the 
ſecend and proper notion of it, (for as to the frf, 
it was peculiar to the Platoniſts) which I pretend 
to prove the ancient philoſophers did not believe. 

But before I precced to explain the principles of 
each ſect, it will not be improper to premile thoſe 
GENERAL REASONS, Which induced me to think 
that the philcſcthers did net always believe what thej 
taught : And that they taught this dotirine without be- 


lieving it, And as the reader's chief prejudice, on 


this 
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this point, ariſeth from the philoſophers' having 
talked and written ſo much in behalf of a future 
{tate of rewards and puniſhments ; the three firſt 
of the following general reaſons will ſhew, 1. That 
they all thought it allowable to ſay one thing, and 
think another. 2. That they perpetually practiſed 
what they thus profeſſed to be lawful. And 3. 
That they practiſed it on the very point in que- 
ſtion. 

I. My firſt general reaſon was, that the ancient 
ſages held it lawful, for the public good, to ſay one 
thing when they thought another. | 

We have deſcribed the times of antiquity - very 
ill, if it does not appear, from what is here ſaid, 
that each people had the moſt religious regard to 
the laws and conſtitutions of their country. What 
raiſed this veneration (natural to all men, accuſto- 
med to a form of policy) to ſuch a height, was 
the popular prejudice in favour of their original. 
For, we have leen, the founders pretended to re- 
ceive their reſpective inſtitutions from ſome pA“ 
TRON Gop. At the ſame time, with the civil policy, 
they eſtabliſhed the national religion; whoſe principal 
rites were objective to the patron God; which gave 
occaſion to the PUBLIC PART OF RELIGION, ex- 
plained above: whereby, the State, as ſuch, be- 
came the ſubject of religious worſhip. | 


This making the national religion one of the 


moſt neceſſary and eſſential parts of civil government, 


it would become a general maxim, not only of 


mere politicians, but of all the beſt and wilſeſt of 
thoſe times, THAT EVERY ONE SHOULD CONFORM 
TO THE RELIGION OF HIS COUNTRY, We ſee, by 
the behaviour of Socrates himſelf how much 
men were poſſeſſed with the fitneſs and importance 
of this rule. That excellent man, who made it 

the buſineſs of his life to ſearch out, and expoſe 


5 the 
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the errors of human conduct, was moſt likely to 
detect the folly of this general prejudice. Yet 
when he comes to his defence before his judges 
a defence, in which he was ſo ſcrupulous that he 
rejected what his friends would have added of con- 
feſſed utility to his ſervice, becauſe not ſtrictly con- 
formable to that truth, by which he ſquared the 
rectitude of his life; when he comes, I ſay, to 
anſwer that part of the charge which accuſes him 
of attempting to overturn the popular divinities, 
he declares it, in the moſt ſolemn manner, as his 
opinion, that every one ſhould adhere to the religion 
of his country a. If it ſhould ſtill be ſuſpected, that 
this was only ſaid, as it made beſt for his defence, 
let us follow him in his laſt moments, retired 
amidſt his philoſophic friends and followers; and 
there we ſhall find him ſtill true to this great prin- 
ciple, in a circumſtance which hath much diſtreſſed, 
and ſtill diſtreſſes, modern critics to account for; 
I mean the requeſting; his friends to ſacrifice a cock 
ro Æſculapius: a piece of devotion, on ſome ac- 
count or other, no matter what, due from him, ac- 
cording to the cuſtoms of his country, which he 
had neglected to perform ®. 

And, without doubt, this was amongſt the reaſons for his 
declining, throughout the whole courſe of his life, the ſtudy 
and teaching of pH, or natural philoſophy, which had a di- 
rect tendency to hake and overturn one half of the national 
religion, namely the worſhip of, what were called, the cele- 
fiat Gods. - i 

b We have, indeed, been told of late, that, to his Coct 
he might have added a Hl; for that the philoſopher was now 
in a delirium, occaſioned by the cicuta, to which, Scribonius 
Largus attributes this effect. But I apprehend, the eminent 
Ep” who then attended the laſt moments of the Spring 
philoſopher (and muſt have been well appriſed of the nature o 
a draught, wkoſe legal application to criminals of ſtate had 
made its effects familiar to every one) would have been the 
fr to obſerve this ſymptom, if, indeed, the drug had any 
tuch property. Whereas they ſpeak of Socrates as perfectly in 


But 
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But for all this, no one the leaſt converſant in 
antiquity, will, I ſuppoſe, take it into his head 
that theſe ſages, becauſe they held every one ſhould 
adbere to the religion of his country, did not there- 
fore ſee the groſs errors of the national religions. 
Why then (it may be aſked) this ſtrange violation 
of truth amongſt men who employed all their ſtu- 
dies to evince the importance of it, in general, to 
happineſs ? 

The explanation of the riddle is eaſy : the G- 
x1us of their national religions taught them to 
conclude, THAT UTILITY AND NOT TRUTH WAS 
THE END OF RELIGION. And if we attentively 
conſider thoſe religions (formed in ſubſerviency to 
the State) as is occaſionally explained in the ſeveral 
parts'of this work, we ſhall not much wonder at 
their concluſion. And then not rightly diſtin- 
guiſhing between particular and general UTILITY ; 
between that which ariſeth from the illegitimate and 
the legitimate, adminiſtration: of civil policy, they 
univerſally embraced this other falſe concluſion, 
THAT UTILITY AND TRUTH DO NOT COINCIDE .. 
From this latter principle, a third neceſſarily aroſe, 
THAT IT WAS LAWFUL AND EXPEDIENT TO DE- 
CEIVE FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD. This all the an- 
cient philoſophers embraced : and Tully, on the 
authority of Plato, thinks it ſo clear, that he calls- 
the doing otherwiſe NEFas, @ horrid <vickedneſs. 
The famous Scævola, the Roman pontiff, frankly . 
declares his opinion, as St. Auſtin tells us, © that 
his ſenſes when he made this requeſt; and I think They are 
rather to be relied on who underſtood what related both to 
the /acrifice and the drug, than They who know ſo little of ei- 
ther; eſpecially as we find this rite was exactly ſuitable to the 
foregoing declaration of Coxroxuir v, in his defence before 
ar" 1 ſit 4 ds os hin 
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s ſocieties ſhould be deceived in religion d.“ The 
laſt mentioned author goes on: Varro, ſpeaking 
« of religions, ſays plainly, that there are many 
< TRUTHS Which it is not EXPEDIENT the vulgar 
4 ſhould know; and many rALsHOODS which yet 
it is uſeful for the people to receive as truths e.“ 
Upon which the Father remarks, Here you have 
the whole arcana of ſtate f. As we go along, 
we ſhall find this maxim univerſally received by 
the theiftical philoſophers. 

I would only obſerve, that it appears from hence, 
that the principles, which induced the ancient ſages 
to deem it lawful to LyE or deceive for the public 
good, had no place in the nature, or in the conſonant 
propagation of the] EwisH and CHRISTIAV religions, 

I. My ſecond general reaſon was, that the an- 
cient ſages did actually ſay one thing when they thought 
another. This appears from that general practice 
in the Greek philoſophy, of a TWOFOLD DOCTRINE ; 
the EXTERNAL and the INTERNAL; a vulgar and a 
fecret s. The firſt openly taught to all; and 
the ſecond confined to a ſele&t number. Nor were 
they different doctrines or ſubjects, but one and the 


© Expedire exiſtimat falli in religione civitates. De Civ. Dei, 
I. iv. c. 10. 

Varro de religionibus loquens, evidenter dicit, multa eſſe 
VERA, quæ vulgo ſcire non fit uTILE ; multaque, quæ tametſi 
falſa ſint, aliter exiſtimare populum expediat. 

Hic certe totum conſilium prodidit sAPI1ENT1UM, per quos 
civitates et populi regerentur. 

& If this truth had not the directeſt proof, or needed any 
other than what is given above, it might be ſupported by the 
very language uſe in ſpeaking of the philoſophers — «i; 75» 
THaaTwdSE 15 wvoaywyizs, Marinus in Vita Procli. — inn 
Agigdliꝰ u reig wv ng, Themiſt. in Patr. ob. Now what ini- 
#iation or what my/tery could there be in a ſect that had no- 
thing to Jide, and to communicate, with diſcretion ? And how 
was this management to be carried on but by preſenting one 
thing for another? | 


ſame 
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ſame that was handled thus differently; viz. popu- 
larly and ſcientifically, according to OPINION, OF 


according to TRUTH l. 
PARMENIDES, we are told, had two doctrines 


concerning the nature of the univerſe; one, in 
which he taught that the world had been made and 
would be deftroyed ; another, in which he faid, it 
was ungenerated, and would never be diſſolved; and 
that the firſt was his evBLIc and the ſecond was his 


PRIVATE teaching. 


n Duplex enim erat doctrinæ genus apud antiquas gentes, 
nal; x; Ng, doctrina vulgaris & doctrina arcana; idque 
non tantum ob diverſitatem materiæ, ſed eandem ſæpe materiam 
duplici modo tractabant, populari & philoſophica. Archævl. 
Phil. 1. i. c. 8. See this matter explained at large by the very 
learned author of the Critical inquiry into the opinions and prattice 
of the ancient philoſophers, etc. ſecond edit. Chap. xi, xi, and 
xili. 

The author of the philoſophical piece commonly aſcri- 
bed to Origen, ſays, That he ſometimes complied with the popu- 
* lar opinion, and declared that the univerſe would be one day 
deſtroyed. Kai IHagperiins tr wiv To way vroriY:|ue, AIAION 
* TE, ia, x T@aiperds;* 89 avres EK ETTNN IHN TMN 
„ OE AN, yp N * tym TAL TOT HAN TOT ATX AZ, 
* 1 wiv V1.1, we U To d @Uey We ATION, 2 mos!” TON KO SL- 
* MON EIIIE ®QE!PEE© a1. It appears too from this paſ- 

_* ſage that he ſpoke popularly, when he ſaid that the world 
** was made, or had a beginning; and that this doctrine was 
*« merely popular may be ſeen too from the following words of 
© Themiſtius. Kai yap 5 Tagunidns ir Toi; pas AS, To Hege 
„ole g To Xpur AgXas » Wy To pil oe, T6 08 tv Texrayopiuers 
It is then evident from theſe paſſages that, in his exeterics, 
* he gave the world both a beginning and an end. But then 
in his other writings he denied that it had either. I need 
not quote Cicero, Plutarch, or Euſebius to prove this; the 
* following verſes of his own are ſufficient for my preſent 
<< purpoſe. 5 | 

" AvTa2p ax, wiyanut iy miiexos Jeopuay | 
Ea ANAPXON, ALHLATETON, zu CENEELE Y OAE@POE 
T a i, anuo: 3} mir; & hn. 

See the Critical enquiry into the opinions and practice of the ancient 

Philoſophers, p. 225. 2d edit, 


That 


\ 
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That PL aro followed the ſame practice, we learn 
from his own words, who, in a letter to his friends, 
ſays, according to Dr. Bentley's tranſlation &, As 
« for the ſymbol or private note you deſire, to 
ce know my ſerious letters, and which contain 
« real ſentiments, from thoſe that do not, know and 
ce remember that Gop begins a ferious letter, and 
gos one that is otherwiſe'.” Now had not 
Plato uſed the exozeric doctrine, or delivered things 
not correſponding to the real ſentiments of his 
mind, what occaſion had his friends to deſire this 
private mark or ſymbol to know when he was in 
earneſt ? 
GALEN ſays, „Plato declares that animals have 
<« conſtantly a ſoul, which ſerves to animate and 
« inform their bodies : as for ſtones, wood, and 
« what we commonly call the inanimate parts of 
e the creation; all theſe, he ſays, are quite deſti- 
« tute of foul. And yet in his Timæus, where 
« he explains his principles to his diſciples and ſe- 
« lect friends, he there gives up the common no- 
<« tion, declares that there is a foul diffuſed thro' 
„the univerſe, which is to actuate and pervade 
every part of it. Now we are not to imagine that 
& in this caſe he is IxcoNxsIsTEN TH with himſelf, ar 
* maintains contrary doctrines, any more than Ariſtotle 
“and Theophraſtus are to be charged with contradic- 
tion, when they delivered to their diſciples their 
e acroatic doftrines, and to the vulgar, principles of 
* another nature.” And, in the communication 


See the Doctor's Remarks on the diſc. of free-thinking, etc. 
1 Ilegi de J 73 Evuboiny TE we Ta; imiroAac, dg Ti av ir. 
iv TIIOTAH KAI OZAE AN MH, olpon M 0s Huh 
ous & inet, x) wav meoorexe Tov var” Foro yp of xendVojls; g. 
TT ors & oa 910 Parizws bc d: The pb vag onedxias EF OATS 
S:%; d gen, Oe de TH; Axlor. Ep. xili. | 
n lar ir arty; fn vxa wir an Nye Ta da, Tos Nos N, 
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of their acroatics or arcane opinions, the philoſo- 
phers were as Cautious as the teachers of the my- 
ſteries were in theirs : and ſet about it with the 
ſame ſolemnity ®. 

SyNES1vUS, a thorough Platoniſt, and ſcarce more 
than half a Chriſtian, who perfectly well under- 
ſtood all the intrigues of Pagan philoſophy, deli- 
vers it as the plain conſequence of the practice of 
the double doctrine, that philofophy, when it has 
« attained the truth, allows the uſe of LIES AND 
« FICTIONS 0.” 

After this, it will hardly need to be obſerved, 
That their external doctrine was, either the inven- 
tion of fables, or the propagation of what they 
held to be falſe: and their internal, the delivery 
of what they held or diſcovered to be the truth: 
Yet becauſe a remarkable paſſage of MacROBTUS 
will, together with the proof of this point, tend 
to the further illuſtration of the general ſubject we 
are upon, I ſhall give it at large. — Let it is 
* to be underſtood (ſays this author) that the pH- 
« LOSOPHERS did not admit into every kind of 
« diſputation, the falſe and fabulous, whether of 
their own invention or of public allowance“, 


S rag ., XK) TR Eh, & xa Dara: Te fora wavle TW u- 
XY Twp rw £1) Qnow ann" dran is Ti Ti Puomny Ieweiny 
eNyirou axpoalai;, xxlaxinel:iv tmis nwormtet;, Ne Yura, 
dro Xwenoa; F Toig Tone Soxgilwy, tic o T X50por ixlitactas Ayes 
T1 buxlu* ara MlaPwiiar, M xe Taro vhs i) TarJed; favls 
rde Ni., dot V *Azirdliavs 1 OoPgare, Ta Y To 
Woo Yyeyeaborw, Ta; N axeuoci TI; fraigns. Galeni De 
ſubſtantia naturalium facultatum fragmentum. 

* And in the ſame form of words : 
| oe e. oils Imus bot, Sog © inilichs Brenno, 
So Porphyry in Euſebius introduces his internal doctrines. 

Naß & @in\io 7 inining wv Tarnle; ovixwesr 75 xeii Th 
YETAELOAI. Epiſt. cv. 

? The text ſays, fabul/a wel licita. The two laſt words are 
found in all che old editions: the more modern, for an obvi- 
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« but only in thoſe which treated of the soul, or 
« of ETHERIAL POWERS, Or of the OTHER cops. 
« But when their diſcourſe ventured to raiſe itſelf 
« to 60D, the origin and principle of all things, 
« Him whom the Greeks call the oO and the 
« FIRST CAUSE ; Or to MIND“, which the Greeks call 
« NOTE, the offspring of the ſupreme God, which 
« contains the original ſpecies of things called 
ideas, when theſe things, I ſay, mind and the 
« SUPREME GOD, are the ſubject, then all fable 
« and falſhood is baniſhed from the diſcourſe. 
« But ſtill let us obſerve, that if, on theſe ſub- 
<« jects, their diſcourſe leads them to inculcate 
« doctrines, which not only exceed the power of 
« ſpeech, but even human ideas and cogitations, 
ec they then fly to alluſions, ſimilitudes, and fi- 
„ gures. — But then again, on the other hand, 
« when the diſcourſe is of the firſt kind, that is, 
concerning the Gops and the HUMAN sour, 
« where fable and falſhood are employed, the phi- 
« loſophers have had recourſe to this method, not 
out of an idle or fantaſtic humour, or to pleaſe 


ous reaſon, dropt them. Gronovius takes notice of the fraud. 
and reſtores them to their place; but, in order, finally, to 
degrade them, on a fair hearing : which he does, and puts 
wel fifta in their place. But Hcita is, I believe, Macrobius's 
own word, and ſignifies, thoſe theological fables allowed of by 
public authority. So that fabulo/a wel licita means, either ſuc: 
fables as the philoſophers invented, or ſuch as they L:rrowed fre: 
the popular belief. | | 

q The text ſays — de aeriis dete poteſlatibus; by which 
the author means, the firſt natural Gods of Gentiliſm, the 
heavenly bodies; as by — wel de ceteris Dis, he means, the ſe- 
cond claſs of falſe gods, dead men deified. | | 

r ad mentem. By mind, the author here means the third 
hypoſtaſis of the Platonic trinity, called 45; or . For he 
takes his example, of what he ſays, of the conduct of the 
philoſophers, from Plato; and illuſtrates an obſervation of his 
own, in this place, by a paſſage in that philoſopher. 


& their 
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« their audience by an agreeable amuſement ; but 
e becauſe they know that a naked and open ex- 
« poſition of NATURE * is injurious to her ; who, | 
« as ſhe hides the knowledge of herſelf from 
« groſs and vulgar conceptions, by the various i 
« covering and diſguiſe of Forms, ſo it is her 

« pleaſure, that her prieſts, the philoſophers, | 
« ſhould treat her ſecrets in fable and allegory, | 
« And thus it is even in the ſacred myſteries, 
« where the ſecret is hid, even from the ini- 
« tiated, under figurative and ſcenical repre- 
« ſentations . And while princes and magi- 
« ſtrates only, with Wiſdom * for their guide, are 
t admitted to the naked truth“; the reſt may be 
well content with outſide ornaments, which, at the 
« ſame time that they excite the beholder's reve- 
te rence and veneration *, are contrived to ſecure 
the dignity of the ſecret, by hiding it under 
* that cover from the knowledge of the Vulgar?.” 


$ — quia ſciunt inimicam eſſe nature apertam nudamęue expoſiti- 
liouemqus ſui. He alludes here to the danger of explaining 
_ the phyſical nature of the heavenly bodies, becaule it 
would unſettle one half of vulgar polytheiſm. So Anaxagoras 
was accuſed, and ſome ſay cgnvicted, of a capital crime for 
holding the ſun to be a mere material maſs of fire. 

F — figurarum cuniculis operiuntur, i. e. cuniculis figurarum ad 
repreſentationem aptis. It. ludes to the allegorical ſhews of the 
myſteries repreſented in ſubterraneous places. 

' —Sapientia interprete ; Wiſdom is here put into the office of hie- 
rophant of the myſteries, who inſtructed the initiated in the ſecre?. 

We fummatibus tantum iris veri arcani tonſtiis. By theſe 
Macrobius means, heroes, princes, and legiſlators : alluding 
P their old practice of ſecking initiation into the greater my- 

eries. 

* Contenti ſint reliqui ad venerationem figuris etc. is equivalent 
to Contenti /int reliqut aptis vencrationi figuris. 

? Sciendum eſt tamen non in omnem diſputationem philoſo- 
pu admittere fabuloſa vel licita, ſed his uti ſolent, vel cum 

e ANIMA, vel de azriis etheriife foteftatibus, vel de ceteris Dis, 
loquuntur. Ceterum cum ad ſummum et frincipem emmium Deum, 
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The firſt obſervation I ſhall make on this long 
paſſage is, that the S$aME sUBJECT, namely, the na- 
ture of ſuperior beings, was handled in a Two-FoLy 
manner : exoterically, and then the diſcourſe was 
of the national gods : eſoterically ;, and then it was 
of the firſt cauſe of all things. 2. That the exoteric 
teaching admitted fable and falſhood, fabuloſa vel 
licita : the eſoteric, only what the teacher believed 
to be true, nibil fabuloſum penitus. 3. That what 
was taught the Vulgar concerning the HUMAN sou 
was of the exoteric kind, 4. That the teaching of 
fables was one thing; and the teaching in fables, 
or by hgurative expreſſions, quite another : the firſt 
being the cover of error; the ſecond the vehicle of 
truth : that the paſſions and prejudices of mei. made 
the fir? neceſſary ; that the latter became unavoidable 
thro* the weakneſs of human conception. This 
diſtinction was uſeful and ſeafonable, as the not 
attending to it, in thoſe late times, in which Ma- 
crobius wrote, was the occaſion of men's confound- 


qui apud Græcos reyz9%, qui oewro a; nuncupatur, tracta- 
tus ſe audet attollere; vel ad mentem quam Græci , appel- 
lant, originales rerum ſpecies, quæ id dictæ ſunt, continen- 
tem, ex ſummo natam et prof&tam Deo: cum de his, in- 
quam, loquuntur, fummo Deo et mente nihil fabuloſum penitus 
attingunt. Sed ſi quid de his aſſignare conantur, quæ non 
ſermonem tantummodo, ſed cogitationem quoque humanam 
ſuperant, ad ſimilitudines et exempla confugiunt — De Dis 
autem, ut dixi, ceterts, et de anima non fruſtra ſe, nec, ut ob- 
lectent, ad fabuloſa convertunt; ſed quia ſciunt inimicam eſſe 
naturæ apertam nudamque expoſitionem ſui: quæ ſicut vulga- 
ribus hominum ſenſibus intellectum ſui vario rerum tegmine 
operimentoque ſubtraxit; ita a prudentibus arcana ſua voluit 
per fabuloſa tradtari. Sic ipſa myferia figurarum cuniculis 
operiuntur, ne vel hæc adeptis nuda rerum talium fe natura 
przbeat: ſed ſummatibus tantum viris, Sapientia interprete, 
veri arcani conſciis; contenti ſint reliqui ad venerationem figu- 
ris defendentibus a vilitate ſecretum. In Somn. Scip. lib. 1. 
"3 


ing 
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ing theſe two ways of teaching, with one ano- 
ther. A EE ons 5 
From all this it appears, that a right conception 
of the nature of the povBLE pocTRrINE was deemed 
the TRUE KEY to the ancient Greek philoſophy. 
On which account ſeveral writers of the lower 
ages compoſed diſcourſes on THE HIDDEN DOC- 
TRINES Or THE PHILOSOPHERS *. But as theſe, 
which would have given much light to the ſub- 
ject, are not come — to us, we muſt be con- 
tent to feel out our way to the original and end of 
the double doctrinè as well as we are able. For it 
is not enough, that this method of teaching was 
general amongſt the Greek philoſophers : to bring 
it to our point, we mult prove it was invented for 
the good of ſociety. 
The original is little underſtood. It hath been ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed owing either to a barbarous love of 
myſtery; or a baſe diſpoſition to deceive. Toland, 
who made it the ſtudy of a wretched life, to ſhed 
his venom on every thing that was great and re- 
ſpectable, ſometimes * ſuppoſes this double doctrine 
the iſſue of craft and roguery; at other times, a 
grave and wiſe proviſion againſt the bigotry and 
ſuperſtition of the Vulgar. And a different fort 
of man, the celebrated Fontenelle, when he calls 
myſtery, which is the . conſequence of the double 
doctrine, the apanage of barbarity, does as little 
Juſtice to antiquity. 1 
I ſhall ſhew t, that thoſe, from whom the 
Greeks borrowed this method of philoſophiſing, 
invented it for the ſervice of Society. And ſecondly, 


3 Zacynthus ſcriplit ro dvb ths Shola, referente 

Laertio, Porphyrius 2007 PN οαν Ta ala, teſte Eunapio in 

ejus vita. | | 
See his Tetradymus, in what he calls, Of the exoteric and 


eſoteric philoſophy. 
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that thoſe who borrowed it, employed it for that 
purpoſe ; however it might at length degenerate 


into craft and folly b. | 
Firſt, then, it 1s confeſſed by the Greeks them- 
ſelves that all their learning and wiſdom came 
trom Egypt; fetched from thence either immedi- 
ately by their own philoſophers, or brought round 
to them by the eaſtern Sages by the way of Aſia. 
In this, the Greeks are unanimous. Now Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Plutarch, all te- 


b One of the Auſeberers of the Divine Legation ſays, What 

© a noble field would have been here opened for the FaTatrs, 
could they have charged the Pagan ſages and philoſophers 
„with the diſſimulation which Mr. W. has here done? Could 
* they have loaded them with the crime of believing one thing 
« and teaching another, with LY 1xG, with impoſing on the credu- 
& lity of the people; what a diſplay of rhetoric ſhould we 
« have had? could there have been a more fit occaſion for 
* ſatire or declamation — BUT THEY NEVER REPROACH THEM 
© ON THAT ACCOUNT.” — Dr. Sykes's Exam. p. 88, Now, 
reader, caſt thine eye upon the following paſlages from the 
FaTHERs. 
Arnonmivs, ſpeaking of this cuſtom of believing one thing 
and teaching * ſays: Nunc vero, cum ALIUD cxDITIS 
et ALIUD FINGITI1s, et in eos eſtis contumelioſi, quibus id at- 
tribuitis, quod eos, confitemini non eſſe: et irreligioſi eſſe mon- 
ſtramini, cum id adoratis quod fingitis, non quod in re eſſe, 
ipſaque in veritate cenſetis. L. iii. P. 109. Lugd. ed. 

EvusEgB1vs reproaches Plato on this very account: charges 
him with mean diſſimulation for teaching doctrines which he 
believed to be falſe, merely out of reverence to the laws of his 
country. Kat To ag 19 [ary bY TAayTH Atye Twy vH EVEXCL g- 
1 Tapiono d οοοονν⁴, r 0:04 daropherss TW vopae WF EVE AUTO. 

rep. Evang. xill. c. 1. — a yas TETWY N vg amour 
- nwir de-, die. duανεν Tow Aluwaiu ON xaburoxgnayrO 
C. 15. 
1 reproves Cicero for the ſame practice: Cum 
videamus etiam doctos et prudentes viros, cum religionum in- 
telligant vanitatem, nihilominus tamen in 11s ipſis, quæ dam- 
nant, colendis, NESCIo QUA PRAVITATE, perſtare. Intellige- 
bat Cicero falſa eſſe, quz homines adorarent : nam cum multa 
dixiſſet, quæ ad everſionem religionum valerent ; ait tamen 


ſtify 


, 
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ſtify that the Egyptian prieſts, with whom the 
learning of the place reſided, had a TworoLD pH- 
LoSOPHY, the one hidden and ſacred, the other 
open and vulgar. 

To know their end in this way of teaching, we 
muſt conſider their character. lian tells us, 
that in the moſt early times, the prigſts, amongſt 
the Egyptians, were judges and magiſtrates. So 
that the care 'of the people muſt needs be their 
chief concern under both titles: and as well 


non eſſe illa vulgo diſputanda, ne ſuſceptas publice religiones 
diſputatio talis extinguat: Quid ei facies, qui, cum errare ſe 
ſentiat, ultro ipſe in lapides impingat, ut populus omnis offen- 
dat? Ipſe ſibi oculos eruat, ut omnes cæci ſint? ** nec de 
alis bene mereatur, quos patitur errare; nec de ſeipſo, qui 
alienis accedit erroribus; nec utitur tandem ſapientiæ ſuæ 
bono, ut factis impleat, quod mente percepit. Div. Iiſtit. 
I. ii. c. 3. | | 

St. Arias account of Seneca is not at all more favourable. 
Sed iſte quam philoſophi quaſi /iberwm * fecerunt, tamen quia 
illuftris populi Romani Senator erat, colebat quod reprehende- 
bat; agebat, quod arguebat ; quod culpabat, adorabat. — Eo 
dannabilius, quod illa quæ MENDACITER agebat fic ageret, ut po- 
pulus weraciter agere exiſtimaret. De civ. Dei, 1. vi. c. 10. 

But this Father concludes all the Pagan ſages and philoſo- 
phers under the ſame condemnation, for 1MyosIxNG (as Dr. 
Sykes expreſſes it) o THE CREDULITY OF THE PEOPLE, and 
with /atire and declamation enough of conſcience, if that will 
ſatisfy the Doctor. — Quod utique non aliam ob cauſam factum 
videtur, niſi quia homines velut prudentium et ſapientium nego- 
tium fuit, FOPULUM IN RELIGIONLBUS FALLERE, et in eo ipſo 
non ſolum colere, ſed imitari etiam Dæmones. Sicut enim Dæ- 
mones niſi eos quos fallendo deceperint, poſſidere non poſſunt, 
he et homines principes non ſane juſti ſed Dæmonum fimiles, ea 
quz vana eſſe noverant, religionis nomine populis tanquam 
vera ſuadebant, hoc modo eos civili ſocietati velut arctius alli- 
gantes. De civit, Dei, |. iv. c. 132. | 

© Of bezerg — AIO AOTOTE eie, wv rb pr lego © 22 
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Jar. Hiſt. I. xiv. c. 34. 


* Alluding to the Stoical wiſe man, 
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what they divulged, as what they concealed, muſt 
be equally for the ſake of Society. Accordingly 
we find them to have been the firſt who taught 
intercourſe with the Gods, a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments, and initiation into M- 
STERIES, inſtituted for the ſupport of that belief: 
The Sgpy/a of which were the doctrines of the 
UNITY. Rode: V 

But Plutarch aſſures us of this truth where he 
tells us, that it was chiefly to their kings and ma- 
giſtrates, to whom the SECRET doctrines of the 
college were revealed. The kings were choſen 
„ (ſays he) either out of the prieſthood, or the 
« ſoldiery: as this order for their valour, and 
<« tbat for their wiſdom, were had in honour and 
e reverence. But when one was choſen out of 
e the ſoldiery, he was forthwith had to the col- 
„lege of the prieſts, and inſtructed in their ſe- 
« cret philoſophy ; which involves many things 
s in fables and allegories, where the face of truth 
is ſeen, indeed, but clouded and obſcured *.” 

And in the ſame manner, and with the ſame 
view, the Mac of Perſia, the DRulps of Gaul, 
and the BRAchuaxs of India, the genuine off- 
ſpring of the Egyptian prieſts, and who, like them, 
ſhared in the adminiſtration of the State, had all 
their external and internal doftrines f. 5 
What hath miſled both ancient and modern 
writers to think the double dofirine to be only 
a barbarous and ſelfiſh art of keeping up the repu- 

* Oi & Bao ameiixrulo wp b TOY elan 1 TAY kX (thay, TH 
bo d' al, 18 0% M Shi, Nονε AH, 15 ru xoils- 
& 08 rx. PETADIL uno duype Ws tyirlo. Ta de, H falle: q. 
T3; ©iXogoPias Umxerprrputins T& Ts pvyors K Avy%g H 
Luba out Th; aknbliing % Ag Pace; ix20u. Tees IL. xy OT. | 
Steph. ed. | 5 5 SEE 
Orig. cont. Celſum, l. i. 
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tation of the teacher, was a prevailing opinion, 
that moral and natural truths were concealed un- 
der the ancient fables of the gods and heroes. For 
then, theſe fables muſt have been invented by the 
ancient ſages; and invented for the ſake of ex- 
laining them, and nothing more. So the learned 
aſter of the Charter-houſe, taking it for grant- 
ed that the ſages were the inventors of the ancient 
mythology, concludes that one of theſe two things 
was the original of the double doctrine : << It aroſe 
« either from the genius of antiquity, eſpecially 
<« of the orientaliſts; or elſe from the affectation 
« of making important things, difficult, and not 
« eaſily underſtood at firſt ſight *.” But that way 
of allegorizing the ancient fables was the invention 
of the later Greek philoſophers. The old Pa- 
gan mythology was only. the corruption of hiſ- 
torical tradition ; and conſequently aroſe from the 
people ; whoſe follies and prejudices gave birth to 
the double doftrine, to be employed for their ſer- 
vice. But what it was that facilitated its uſe, we 
{hall ſee hereafter, when we come, in the fourth 
book, to ſpeak of the Egyptian nitrRoGLYPHICS. 

Secondly, We ſay, the Greeks, who borrowed 
this method of the double dofrine, eraployed it, 
like the Egyptians, who invented it, o THE USE 
OF SOCIETY. 

1. The firſt who went out of Greece to learn 
Egyptian wiſdom, were the LEGISLATORS: Or 
luch as, projecting to reduce the ſcattered tribes, 
which then over-ran Greece, into civil focicty, 
travelled thither to learn the Ax T of LAWOIVIxd, 
from a people the moſt celebrated for that know- 


5 Sive id factum fuerit pro ingenio priſcorum hominum, 
maxime orientalium ; five ut . pulchra erant, difficilia 


W neque primo intuitu diſcernenda. Archæcl. Phil, 
1. e, 3. 
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ledge. Theſe, as Orpheus, Rhadamanthus, Mi- 
nos, Lycaon, Triptolemus, and others, concerned 


themſelves with nothing of the Egyptian wiſdom, 


but this only: and received the double dofrine 
along with it; as appears from their inſtituting 
the MYSTERIES (where that doctrine was practiſed) 
in their ſeveral civil eſtabliſhments. 

2. The next ſort of men who went from Greece 
to Egypt for inſtruction (though the intercourſe of 
the lawgivers with Egypt was not interrupted, but 
continued down to the times of Draco, Lycurgus, 
and Solon) were the NATURALISTS ; who, through- 
out their whole courſe, bore the name of sopnITs. 
For now Greece being advanced from a ſavage and 
barbarous ſtate, to one of civil policy, the inha- 
bitants, in conſequence of the cultivation of the 
arts of life, began to refine and ſpeculate. But 
phyſics and mathematics wholly ingroſſed the early 
ſophiſts, ſuch as Thales, Anaximander, Anaxi- 
menes, Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Leucippus. 
For as theſe ſtudies were managed ſyſtematically 
and fitted to the vain and curious temper of that 


people, this, as the poſt of honour, would be firſt 


ſeized upon. Beſides Greece being at that time 
over-run with petty TYRANTS ®, the deſcendants 
of their ancient HEROES, it was found unſafe to 
turn their ſpeculations upon morals; in which po- 


litics were contained, and made ſo eminent a 


part, All then that this ſecond claſs of adventu- 
rers learnt of the Egyptians, was PHYSICAL AND 
MATHEMATICAL KNOWLEDGE : and as in the cul- 
tivation of this there was little occaſion for, ſo 
their character, of mere naturaliſts, made them 
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have leſs regard to, the double dofrine. And in 
effect, we find little mention of it amongſt the firſt 
Greek ſophiſts, who buſied themſelves only in 
theſe enquiries. | 
3. The laſt ſort of people, who went to Egypt 
for inſtruction, were the PHILOSOPHERS, properly 
ſo called. A character exactly compounded of the 
two preceding, the /awgiver and the naturalif, 
For when now, after various ſtruggles, and revo- 
lutions, the Grecian ſtates had aſſerted, or regain- 
ed their liberties, MORALS, public and private, would 
become the ſubject moſt in faſhion. From this 
time the Grecian ſages became violently given to 
Legiſlation, and were actually employed in making 
laws for the ſeveral emerging common-wealths : 
hence Ariſtotle obſerved, that, „the beſt law- 
e givers in ancient Greece, were amongſt the 
middle rank of men.” The firſt (as well as moſt 
famous) of this claſs, and who gave philoſophy its 
name and character, was PyTHacoRas. He, and 
Plato, with others, travelled into Egypt, like 
their predeceſſors. But now having joined in one, 
the two different ſtudies of lawgiving and philo- 
ſophy, a flight tincture of Egyptian inſtruction 
would not ſerve their purpoſe : to complete their 
character, there was a neceſſity of being throughly 
imbued with the moſt hidden wiſdom of Egypt. 
Accordingly, the ancients tell us, of their long 
abode there, their hard conditions of admittance 
into the ſacred colleges, and their bringing awa 
with them all the ſecret ſcience of the ee 
The reſult of all was, and it is worth our obſer- 
vation, that, from this time, the Greek ſot hifts, 
(now called philoſophers) began to cultivate + the 


| Porph.. De vita Pythag. — Strabo de Platone, 1. xvii. Geog 
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belief of a future flate of rewards and puniſhments, 
and, at the very ſame time, the pratiice of the dou- 
ble dofirine : which two principles were the diſtin- 
guiſhing badges of their character. 
Thus, by an intimate acquaintance with the 
Egyptian prieſthood, the Greeks, at length, got 
amongſt themſelves a new ſpecies of sacks, whoſe 
character much reſembled that of their maſters. 
But with this difference, that amongſt the Egy- 
ptian prieſts (and ſo amongſt the Magi, the 
Brachmans, and the Druids) philoſophy was an 
appendix to legiſlation ; while amongſt the Greeks, 
legiſlation was but the appendix to philoſo- 
ply: For philoſophy was the fr/# acqueſt of the 
reek ſages; and legiſlation, of the Egyptian. 
There was yet another difference ; which was, 
that, in the Greek ſophiſt, the two characters of 
LEGISLATOR and PHILOSOPHER Were always kept 
diſtinct, and conducted on contrary principles: 
whereas in the Egyptian prieſt, they were incorpo- 
rated, and went together. So that in Greece, 
the hidden doctrines of the myſteries, and the yony- 
pura of the ſchools, though ſometimes founded by 
one and the ſame perſon, as by Pythagoras, were 
two very different things; but in Egypt, ſtill one 
and the ſame. | 
Greece was now well ſettled in popular commu- 
nities; and yet this legiſlating humour ſtill con- 
tinued. And when the philoſophers had no more 
work, they til] ay on the- trade; and from 
practical, became ſpeculative lawgivers. This 
gave birth to a deluge of viſionary Republics, as 
appears from the titles of their works preſerved 
by Diogenes Laertius ; where, one is always as 
fure to find a treatiſe De legibus, or De republica, as 
@ treatiſe, De deo, De anima, or De munas. 4 
3 ut 
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But of all the ſects, the Pythagoreans and Pla- 
toniſts continued longeſt in this humour. The 
Academics and Staics, indulging to the diſputatious 
genius of the Greek philaſophy, ſtruck out into a 
new road ; and began to cultivate the laſt great 
branch of philoſophy, Loc1c ; eſpecially the Sto- 
ics, who, from their great attachment to it, were 
ſurnamed dialectici. 

The reader hath here a ſhort view of the pro- 
greſs of the GREEK PHILOSOPHY 3 Which Plato 
aptly divided into PHYSICS, MORALS, and LoGic k. 
We have ſhewn that this was the order of their 
birth: the ſtudy of phy/fics and mathematics began 
while Greece groaned under its petty.tyrants : mo- 
rals public and private aroſe with their civil liber- 
ties: and logic, when they had contracted a habit 
of diſputation and refinement. 

But when now the liberties of Greece began to 
be again ſhaken by tyrants of greater form and 
power, . crey nobler province of ſcience was 
already poſſeſſed and occupied by the ſect above 
mentioned; ſome ambitious men, as Epicugus, 
attempted to revive the ſplendor of ancient pH- 
sies by an excluſive cultivation of them; rejecting 
LOGIC, and all the public part of MORALS, politics 
and /egiflation : and, with them, in conſequence, 
{which * deſeryes our notice) the uſe of the 
DOUBLE DOCTRINE !, as of no ſervice in this re- 
torm. An evident proof of its having been em- 
ployed only for the ſake of ſociety: for were it, as To- 


k Mien N c e Tei, OYEIKON, HOIKON, A!TAAIKTI- 
NON. Diog. Laert. Prozm. \ 18. 
| Clemens Alex. indeed, Strom. 5. ſays, that © the Epicu- 
-* reans bragged they had their ſecrets, which it was not law- 
ful to divulge; ” but this was plainly only arrogating to 
themſelves a mark of philoſophy, which thoſe, to whom it 
ſeally belonged, had made venerable. = 
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land pretends, for heir own, it had found its uſe 
chiefly-in phy/icsz becauſe the celeſtial bodies be- 
ing amongſt the popular Gods, enquiries into their 
phyſical eſſence would hardly eſcape the public 
odium : Plutarch tells us how heavily it fell both 
upon Protagoras and Anaxagoras ”. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, the Fr and the laſt of the Sopbiſts, 
who dealt only in phy/ics, equally rejected the dou- 
ble doctrine. While on the other hand, the Jegi/- 
latins philoſophers employed this very. doctrine 
even in natural enquiries. We are told, that Py- 
thagoras's popular account of earthquakes was, 
that they were occaſioned by a ſynod of ghoſts aſ- 
ſembled under ground. But Jamblichus ® informs 
us, that he ſometimes predicted earthquakes by the 
taſte of well-water ?. 


m 'O yag wewr@- onfiraly yr mailuy x) Jaganuralo abt Li- 
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wikis Erromoauls Thinning, Vit. Niciæ. 

2 lian. Yar. Hiſt. I. iv. c. 17. 

o Jamblicus Vit. Pythag. I. i. c. 23. c 

P One ſcarce meets with any thing in antiquity concernizg 
Pythagoras's knowledge in phyfics, but what gives us fre 
cauſe to admire the wonderful ſagacity of that extraordinary 
man. This ſtory of his predifing earthquakes, has ſo much the 
air of a fable, that I believe it has been generally ranked (as 
it is by Stanley) with that heap of traſh, which the enthuſia- 
ſtic Pythagoreans and Platoniſts of the lower ages have raked 
together concerning him, Yet a late relation, which I am 
about to quote, will ſhew, that altho* poſterity could not profit by 
his knowledge, it has at leaſt confirmed the veracity of this part of 
his hiſtory. Paul Dudley Eſq. in the Phile/, Tranſat. No 437- 

. 72. ſpeaking of an earthquake which lately happened in 

ew England, gives this reaſonable and remarkable account 
of it: © A neighbour of mine that has a Well thirty-ſix feet 
deep, about three days before the earthquake, was ſurprized 


It 
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It appears then, on the whole, that the double 
docirine was uſed for the ſake of ſociety; their high 
notions of which made them conclude the practice 
not only to be innocent, but laudable : whereas, 
were the motive either love of myſtery, of fraud, or 
of themſelves, it cannot be reconciled to any of 
their ſeveral ſyſtems of private morals. 

III. My third general reaſon was, that the anci- 
ent ſages ſeemed to practiſe the double doctrine, 
in the point in queſtion. I have obſerved, that 
thoſe ſects which joined legiſlation to philoſophy, as 
the Pythagoreans, Platoniſts, Peripatetics, and 
Stoics, always the belief of a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments: while thoſe, who 
ſimply philoſophiſed, as the Cyrenaic, the Cynic, 
and the Democritic, publicly profeſſed the con- 
trary. And juſt as thoſe of the legiſlating claſs 
were more or leſs in the practice of that art, ſo were 
they more or leſs in the profeſſion of a future ſtate : 
as on the one hand, the Pythagoric and Platonic ; 
and on the other, the Peripatetic and Stoic. Nay 
in one and the ſame ſect, as the Peripatetic, and the 
Stoic, when a follower of it ſtudied legiſlation, he 
profeſſed this belief; when he confined himſelf to 
private morals, or abſtract ſpeculations, he rejected 
it. Thus Zeno, amongſt the Stoics, was a great 
aſſertor of it; while Epictetus openly denied it. 
And Seneca, who was but a mongrel, ſeems wil- 
ling to expoſe the whole myſtery. For in thoſe 
parts of his writings, where he ſtriftly philoſo- 


„to find his water, that uſed to be very ſweet and limpid, 
< ſtink to that degree that they could make no uſe of it, nor 
« ſcarce bear the houſe when it was brought in; and think- 
* ing ſome carrion was got into the Well, he ſearched the 
bottom, but found it clear and good, though the colour of 
the water was turned wheyiſh, or pale. In about ſeven days 
V after the earthquake, his water began to mend, and in three 
days more returned to its former ſweetneſs and colour.“ 
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hiſes, he denies a future ſtate; and in thoſe, where 
be acts the preacher or politician, he maintains it; 
and having, in this character, ſaid what he thought 
fit in it's behalf, is not aſhamed to add: Hz+ 
autem omnia ad MoREs ſpectant, itaque ſuo loco 
< poſita ſunt: at quæ a DIALECTIC1sS contra hanc 
© opinionem dicuntur, ſegreganda fuerunt: et ideo 
& ſepoſita ſunt 9.” As much as to ſay, the doc- 
trine was preached up as uſeful to ſociety, but 
intenable by reaſon. One might puſſ this obſer- 
vation from ſects to particulars: So Xenophon 
and Ifocrates, who concerned themſelves much in 
the public, declared for it; and Hippocrates and 
Galen, who confined themſelves to natural ſtudies; 
are inclined to be againſt it. 1 
This totally enervates what might be urged for 
the common opinion, from thoſe many proteſſions 
in the writings of the theiſtical philoſophers, in 
favour of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments; as it ſhews that thoſe profeſſions only made 
part of the EXTERNAL or popular doctrines of ſuch 
ſects r. It may likewiſe help to explain and recbn- 
cile an infinite number of diſcordances in their 
works in general; and more eſpecially on this 
point, which are commonly, tho* I think falſly, 
aſcribed to their inconſtancy. How endleſs have 
been the diſputes amongſt the learned, ſince the 
revival of letters, about what Plato, Ariſtotle, and 
the Stoics held of the foul? But it was not the 
moderns only who found themſelves at a loſs; 
ſometimes the ancients themſelves were embaraſſed. 


J Ep. 103. | | : 
r Yet neither ſo obvious a truth, nor the notice here given 
of it, could prevent the numerous writers againſt this book 
from perpetually urging, one from another, thoſe profeflions in 
. the ExXoTERIC writings of the philoſophers, as a confutation of 
what is here delivered concerning their REAL SENTIMENTS: 


Plutarch 
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Plutarch complains heavily of the repugnances of 
the Stoics: and in his tract ſo intituled, accuſes 
Chryſippus, now, for laughing at the doctrine of 
2 future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, as a 
Mormo, fit only to frighten women and children ; 
and now again, for affirming ſeriouſly, that, let 
men laugh as they pleaſed; the thing was a ſober 
truth. | 

IV. My fourth general reaſon is gathered from 
the opinion which antiquity itſelf ſeems to have had of 
its philoſophers on this point. The graveſt writers 
(as we ſee in part, by the quotations above, from 
Timæus, Polybius, and Strabo) are full of apo- 
logies for the national religions; that is, for what 


was taught in them, concerning a providence here, 


and eſpecially concerning the doctrine of a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhmengs hereafter. They 
pretend that theſe things were neceſſary to keep 
the people in awe; but frankly own, that, was ſo- 
ciety compoſed all of wiſe men, THE RELIGION OF 
THE PHILOSOPHERS, Which inforces morality by 
conſiderations drawn from the excellence of virtue, 
the dignity of our nature, and the perfection of the 
human ſoul, would be a fitter and more excellent 
way to good. Now, the national religions, as they 
taught a doctrine of a future ſtate, being here op- 
poſed to the religion of the philoſophers, which em- 
ployed other motives, I conclude, that, in the opi- 
nion of theſe apologiſts, the philoſophers did not 
really believe this doctrine. . 

V. My /aft general argument againſt the com- 
mon opinion, is collected from an extraordinary cir- 
cumſtance in the Roman hiſtory. CsAR, in his 
ſpeech to the ſenate, to diſſuade them from puniſh- 


ing the followers of Catiline with death, argues, 


that death was no evil, as they, who inflicted it 
* for a puniſhment, imagined, and intended it 
| „ ſhould 
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« ſhould be made. And thereon takes occaſion, 
with a licentiouſneſs till then unknown to that auguſt 
aſſembly, to explain and inforce the avowed prin- 
ciples of Epicurus (of whoſe ſect he was) concern- 
ing the mortality of the ſoul. Now when Caro 
and CickRO, who urged the death of the conſpi- 
rators, come to reply to his argument for lenity ; 
inſtead of . the principles of that philoſo- 
phy by the avowed principles of a better, they con- 
tent themſelves with only ſaying, that the doc- 
<« trine of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments was delivered down to them from their 
« anceſtors *.” From this cold manner of evading 
the argument, by retiring under the opinion of 
their Forefathers, I conclude, that theſe two great 

triots were conſcious that the real opinion of 
ancient philoſophy would not ſupport them : for 
nothing was more illogical than their reply, it be- 
ing evidently that authority of their anceſtors, which 
Cæſar oppoſed with the principles of the Greek 
philoſophy. Here then was a fair challenge to a 
philoſophic inquiry: and can we believe, that Cicero 
and Cato would have been leſs favourably heard, 
while they defended the doctrine of a future ſtate 
on the principles of Plato and Zeno, ſo agreable 
to the opinions of their anceſtors, than Cæſar was in 


De pcena, poſſum equidem dicere id quod res habet; in 
luctu atque miſeriis, mortem zrumnarum requiem, non crucia- 
tum eſſe ; eam cuncta mortalium mala diſſolvere; ultra neque 
on neque gaudio locum eſſe. Cæſar apud Sall, de Bell. 

*. 

t Czſar (ſays Cato) bene et compoſite paulo ante, in hoc 
ordine, de vita et morte diſſeruit, credo falſa exiſtumans ea 
quæ de inferis MEMORANTUR. Apud eund. Cicero's reply is 
to the ſame purpoſe : Itaque ut aliqua in vita formido impro- 
bis eſſet poſita, apud inferos ejuſmodi quædam illi vec the 
fupplicia impiis conſlituta eſſe voluerunt : quod videlicet intelli- 

bant, his remotis, non eſſe mortem ipſam pertimeſcendam. 

rat. iv. in Catilin, & 4. 

| I _ _ over? 
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overthrowing it on the ſyſtem of Epicurus ? Or 
was it of {mall importance to the ſtate, that an 
opinion, which Tully, in the words below, tells us 
was eſtabliſhed by their anceſtors for the ſervice of 
ſociety, ſhould be ſhewn to be conformable to the 
concluſions of the moſt creditable philoſophy ? 
Yet, for all this, inſtead of attempting to prove 
Cæſar a bad philoſopher, they content themſelves 
with only ſhewing him to be a bad citizen. We 
muſt needs conclude then, that theſe two learned 
men were ſufficiently apprized, that the doctrine 
of their anceſtors was unſupported by the real 
opinion of any Greek ſe# of, philoſophy ; whoſe. 
popular Profeſſion of it would have been to no pur- 
poſe to have urged againſt Cæſar, and ſuch of the 
ſenate as were inſtructed in theſe matters; becauſe 
the practice of the double dofrine, and the part to 
which this point belonged, was a thing well known 
to them. | | 
It may be true, that as to Cato, who was a rigid 
Stoic, this obſervation on his conduct will conclude 
only againſt one ſect; but it will conclude very 
ſtrongly : for Cato was ſo far from thinking that the 
principles of that philoſophy ſhould not be brought 
into the concluſions of ſtate, where it could be done 
with any advantage, that he was even for having 
public meaſures regulated on the ſtandard of their 
paradoxes ; for which he is agreeably ridiculed by Ci- 
cero in his oration for Muræna. He could not then, 
we muſt think, have neglected ſo fair an opportu- 
nity of employing his beloved philoſophy upon Cæ- 
ſar's cBN would it have ſerved his purpoſe in 
any reaſonable degree. „ 
But though Cato's caſe only includes the Stoics; 
yet Cicero's, who made uſe indifferently of the 
principles of any ſe& to confute the reſt, includes 


them all. It will be ſaid perhaps, that the reaſon 
Vor. II, | of why 
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why he declined replying on any philoſophic prin- 
ciple was becauſe he thought the © 3: of their 
anceſtors the ſtrongeſt argument of all; having {6 
declared it, in a more evident point, the very 
being of a God itſelf : In evop, MaximMuM EST Ma- 
JORUM NOSTRORUM SAPIENTIA, qui ſacra, qui 
cerimonias®, &c. But it is to be obſerved, that 
this was ſpoken to the People, and recommended 
to them as an argument they might beſt confide 
in; and therefore urged with Tully's uſual pru- 
dence, who always ſuited his arguments to his audi- 
tors; while the words under queſtion were addreſſed 
in the ſenate; to an audience, which had at that 
time as great an afſectation to philoſophiſe as 
Cicero himſelf. Hear what he ſays in his oration 
for Muræna: Et quoniam non eſt nobis hæc ora- 
tio habenda aut cum 1MPERITA MULTITUDINE, 
aut in aliquo conventu agreſtium, audacius paulo de 
STUDIIS HUMANITATIS quæ et MIHI et VOBIS NOTA 


ET JUCUNDA ſunt, diſputabo“. 


SE COLI ILL; 
] | AVING premiſed this to clear the way, and 
C 


' abate men's prejudices againſt a new opinion, 

ome to a more particular enquiry concerning each 

of thoſe StcTs which have been ſuppoſed to believe 

the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments. 

The ancient Greek philoſophy may be all ranged 
in the ELEATIc, the ITaLic, and the Iovic lines. 
The Eleatic line was wholly compoſed of atheiſts 
of different kinds; as the Democritic, the Pyr- 
rhonian, the Epicurean, &c. ſo theſe come not 
into the account. All in the Italic line derive 


" Orat. pro Milone. * Sect. 29. 


' them- 
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themſelves from PyTHACORAS, and ſwear in his 
name. All in the Ionic, till. Socrates, buſied 
themſelves only in phyſics, and are therefore like- 
wiſe out of the queſtion: Hz was the firſt who 
brought philoſophy out of the clouds, to a clearer 
contemplation of HUMAN NATURE ; and founded 
the Socratic ſchool, whoſe ſubdiviſions were the PLa- 
Toxic or OLD Acapemy, the PerIPaTETIC, the 
SToic, the Mippr, and the NRE]W AcADEMv. 
As to Socrates, Cicero gives this character of 
him, that He was the firſt who called philoſophy from 
heaven, to place it in cities, and introduce it into pri- 
vate houſes”, i. e. to teach public and private mo- 
rals. But we muſt not ſuppoſe, that Cicero im- 
2b 3 as the words ſeem to imply, that So- 
crates was the firſt of the philoſophers, who ſtudied 
morals; this being evidently falſe ; for the Pytha- 
goric ſchool had, for a long time before, made 
morals its principal concern. He muſt therefore 
mean (as the quotation below partly implies). that 
He was the firſt who called off philoſophy from a con- 
' templation of nature, to fix it ENTIRELY up0n mo- 


rals. Which was ſo true, that Socrates was not 


only the frft, but the laſt of the philoſophers that 
made this ſeparation ; having here no followers, un- 
leſs we reckon Nenophon; who upbraids Plato, the 
immediate ſucceſſor of his ſchool, for forſaking his 


maſter's confined ſcheme, and imitating the com- 


Primus Philoſophiam devocavit e cœlo, et in urbibus col- 
locavit, et in domos etiam introduxit. Taſcul. Quæſt. lib. v. 
And again, Acad. I. i. Socrates mihi videtur, id quod conſtat 
inter omnes, primus a rebus occultis, et ab ipſa natura involutis, 
in 3 omnes ante eum philoſophi occapati fuerunt, evoca- 
viſſe Philoſophiam, et ad vitam communem adduxiſſe, ut de 
virtutibus et vitiis, omninogue de bonis rebus et malis quzreret ; 
ccœleſtia autem vel procul eſſe a noſtra cognitione cenſeret, vel, 
ſi — cognita eſſent, nihil tamen ad bene vivendum 
6 ere, | | 
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mon practice of the philoſophers in their purſuit of 
general knowledge. 

However, This, which Socrates attempted i in 
-philoſophy, was a very extraordinary project: 
and, to ſupport its credit, he brought in thoſe 

principles x goarfrond and UNCERTAINTY, Which 
— of his pretended followers, very much abuſed: 
For while be reſtrained thoſe principles of doubt, 
to natural things, whoſe ſtudy he rejected; they 
extended them to every thing that was the ſubject 
of philoſophical inquiry. This we preſume was 
Socrates's true character: who thus confining his 
ſearches, was (and it is remarkable) the only one of 
all the ancient Greek philoſophers, who really be- 
lieved the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments. How it happened that he was ſo 
{ingularly right, will be conſidered hereafter, when 
we bring his caſe to illuſtrate, and to confirm the 
general poſition here advanced. 

From Socrates, as we ſaid, came the middle and 
New Academy, as well as the Old, or Platonic. 
Arceſilaus was the founder of the middle; and 
Carneades of the New. Between the principles of 
theſe two there was no real difference, as Cicero 
tells us; and we may take his word; but both, 1 
will venture to affirm, were as real Sceptics, as the 

honians themſelves: I mean in their principles 

of philoſophiſing, though not in the profeſſed con- 
cluſions each pretended to draw from thoſe princ- 
Ples. For Academics as well as Pyrrhonians agreed | 

in this, That nothing could be known; and 
oy that, without interfering with any ſentiments ot 
« their own, every thing was to be diſputed.” 
Hence the Pyrrhonians concluded, * that nothing 
„ was ever to be aſſented to, but the mind kept 
<« in an eternal ſuſpenſe:ꝰ The Academics, on the 


contrary held, „that the PROBABLE, When found, 
. 66 was 
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« vas to be aſſented to; but, till then, they were 
<« to go on with the Pyrrhonians, queſtioning, diſ- 
« puting, and oppoſing every thing.” And here 
lay the jeit : they continued doing fo, all the time 
of. their exiſtence*, without ever finding the probable 
in any thing; except only in what was neceſſary to 
ſupply them with arms. for diſputing againſt every 

ing. It is true, this was a contradiction in their 
{cheme : but ſcepticiſm is unavoidably deſtructive 
of itſelf. The miſchief was, that their allowing 
the probable thus far, made many, both ancients 
and moderns, think them uniform in their conceſſi- 
ons: In the mean time they gave good words, and 
talked perpetually of their veriſimilè and probabile, 
amidft a fituation of abſolute darkneſs, and ſcep- 
ticiſm ; like Sancho Pancha, of his iſland on the 
Terra Firma. | 

This I rake to be the true key to the intrigues 
of the Academy; of which famous ſect many have 
been betrayed into a better opinion than it deſerv- 
ed. If any doubt it, the account which Ci- 
cero himſelf gives of theſe people, will ſatisfy him. 
He, who knew them beſt, and who eſpouſed only 
the more reaſonable part of their conduct, tells 
us, that they held nothing could be known, or 
ſo much as perceived: Nihil cognoſci, nihil percipi, 


2 This was Lucian's opinion of the Academics; and no body 


l baer them better: For, ſpeaking of the happy iſland, in his true 


Hiſtory, and telling us in what manner it was ſtocked with the 


: : | ſeveral ſects of Greek philoſophy ; when he comes to the Aca- 


demics he obſerves with much humour, that tho' they were in 
as good a diſpoſition to come as any of the reſt, they ſtill keep 
aloof in the confines, and would never venture to ſet foot upon 
the iſland, For here truly they ſtuck ; they were not yet ſa- 
tished whether it was indeed an iſland or not. Tos & Axadu- 
tau N Ihe wer the, ü rMτιι 0 dr, Mgoxiuliobas' un 
St yag airs vors mu; xdlahapoanm, it x) rods Ts re,, ifiv. 


Fer, Hift, I. ii. | 
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nihil ſciri poſſe dixerunt Opinionibus et 1nsT1- 
ruris omnia teneri; nihil vxRTITATI relinqui: 
deinceps omnia tenebris circumfuſa eſſe dixerunt. 
Itaque Arceſlaus negabat eſſe quidquam quod ſciri 
poſſet, ne illud quidem ipſum“: That every thing 
was to be diſputed; and that the probable was not 
a thing to engage their aſſents, or ſway their 
Judgments, but to enforce their reaſonings. Car- 
neades vero multo uberius iiſdem de rebus loque- 
batur: non quo aperiret ſententiam ſuam (hic enim 
mos erat patrius Academiæ ADVERSARI SEMPER OM- 
NIBUS in diſputando) ſed®, &c.—Proprium fit Aca- 
demiæ judicium ſuum nullum interponere, ea probare 
quæ ſimillima veri videantur; conferre cauſas, et 
quid in quamque ſententiam dici poſſit exprome- 
re, nulla adhibita ſua auctoritate, judicium audi- 
entium relinquere integrum et liberum*. That, 
though they pretended their end was to find the 
probable, yet, like the Pyrrbonians, they held their 
mind in an eternal ſuſpenſe, and continued going 
on diſputing againſt every thing, without ever 
finding the provable to determine their judgments, 
And indeed how ſhould it be otherwiſe, when, as 
Tully tells, in the caſe of the ſame Arce/ilaus, they 
endeavoured to prove, that the moment, or weight 
of evidence, on each ſide the queſtion, was exact- 
ly equal— Huic rationi, quod erat conſentane- 
um, faciebat, ut contra omnium ſententias dies jam 
pleroſque deduceret : [diceret] ut cum in eadem re 
paria contrariis in partibus momenta rationum invent- 
rentur, facilius ab utraque parte adſentio ſuſtinere- 
tur. This they held to be the caſe, even in the 
moſt important ſubjects, ſuch as the soul. And 
in the moſt intereſting queſtions concerning it, as 


'n Head, Queſt, 1. i. c. 12, 13. 
b De Orat. lib. 1. c. 18. 
De Dina. lib. ii. ſub fin, 


a. — 


waetlter 
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whether it was, in it's nature, MORTAL Or IMMOR- 
TAL. Quod intelligi quale fit vix poteſt : et quic- 
quid eſt, mortale fit, an æternum? Nam utra- 
que in parte multa dicuntur. Horum aliquid 
veſtro'ſapienti certum videtur : naſtro ne quid max- 
ime quidem probabile ſit, occurrit : ita ſunt in 
pleriſque contrariarum rationum PAR1a MOMEN- 
TAG | 
Thus it appears, that the ſect was thoroughly ſcep- 
tical *: And Sextus Empiricus, a maſter of this ar- 
gument, ſays no leſs : who, though he denies the 
Academics and Pyrrhonians to be exactly the ſame, 
as ſome ancients affirmed, becauſe, though both 
d that truth was not to be found, yet the 
Academics held there was a difference in thoſe 
things which pretended to it (the myſtery of which 
has been explained above) yet owns that Arceſilaus 
and Pyrrho had one common philoſophy f. Ori- 


d Aead. Queſt. I. iv. c. 115. 

The reader may not be diſpleaſed to ſee the Judgment of 
a learned French writer on the account here given of the Aca- 
dmics—L'on fait voir que Von doit exclure de ce nombre 
[des ſectes dogmatiſtes] les nouveaux Academiciens, purs ſcep- 
tiques, quoy qu'il y ait quelques auteurs modernes qui preten- 
dent le contraire, et entre autres M. Middleton, auteur de la 
nouvelle Vie du Ciceron Anglois. Mais fi 'onexamine la ſource 
ou il a puiſe ſes ſentimens, Ion trouvera que c'eſt dans les apo- 
logies que les Academiciens eux memes ont faites pour cacher 
le ſcepticiſme qui leur etoit reproche par toutes les autres ſectes; 
et de cette maniere on pourroit ſoutenir que les Pyrrhoniens 
memes n'etoient point ſceptiques. Qu'on ſe reſſouvienne ſeule- 
ment que, ſuivant le raport de Ciceron, Arceſilaus, fondateur de 
la nouvelle Academie, nioit que l'on fut certain de ſa propre ex- 
iſtence. Apreès un trait ſemblable, et pluſieurs autres qui ſont 
raportes. - on laiſſe au lecteur a decider du caractere de cette 
ſette et du jugement qu'en porte M. Middleton. Diff. fur I U- 
uon de la Religion, de la Morale, et de la Politique, Pref. p. 12. 

* Oaot file Tws ors 1 Ax QinocroPic e N auth ifs T9 
re. 0 ful 71 "Agxioina®-, dy n tine Axadyftiac, ix 
tea meratly x) apxny3, ery jos dνε , Tois Tlvggarsicrs xows- 
Wy Ne, Ws icky bigs 01001 THY KAT AUTO GYWYNY Kg, TW 1ligay. 
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gen, or the author of the fragment that goes un- 
der his name, ſeems to have tranſcribed the opinion 
of thoſe whom Sextus hints at. But another ſect 
<< of philoſophers (ſays he) was called the Acade- 
* mic, becauſe they held their 1 in the 
« Academy. Pyrrho was the head and founder of 
e theſe: From whom they were called Pyrrhoni- 
ans. He firſt of all brought in the Azaraantic, 
ce or incomprehenſibility, as an inſtrument to en- 
able them to diſpute on both ſides the queſtion, 
«© without proving or deciding any things.“ 

But now a difficulty ariſes which will require 
ſome explanation. We have repreſented the 4ca- 
demy as entirely ſceptical: We have repreſented 
Socrates as a Dogmatiſt; and yet on his ſole au- 
thority, as we are aſſured by Tully, did this ſect 
hol& its principles of knowimg nothing and diſputing 
all things. The true ſolution ſeems to be this. 

1. Socrates, to deter his hearers from all ſtudies 
but that of morality, was perpetually repreſenting 
the obſcurity, in which they lay involved : not 
only affirming that he knew nothing of them, but 
that nothing could be known ; while, in morals, 


Hypot. Pyrrh. lib. i. c. 33. Agellius, too, aſſures us, that 
the difference between the two ſects amounted to juſt nothing. 
Vetus autem quæſtio et a multis ſcriptoribus Græcis tractata ell, 
in quid et quantum Fyrrbonies et Academicus Philoſophos inter- 
ſit. Utrique enim TKEUTIK Ol, i@:xluxoi, d wei, dicuntur, 
e utrique nihil affirmant, nihilque comprehendi putant--- 
ifferre tamen inter ſeſe - vel maxime propterea exiſtimati ſunt. 
Academici quidem ipſum illud nihil poſſe comprehendi, * 
comprehendunt, et nihil poſſe decerni quaſi decernunt: Pyr- 
beni ne id quidem ullo pacto videri verum dicunt, quod nihil 
eſſe verum videtur. I. ii. c. 5. | | 
| E AAN & aigtcig Sh exanby Axa, PL 
*Axadnpia Ta; lialea; autre; moi ai, dv aptas 5 Nvygzwun, ad 
8 Tlvgewnu x @PiAogoPeu, 1 , ara lu! ws 
Honyay, ws meg wir bis id,, (7 Here Nee UE, 
Orig. Philedldes. mag) eee ee 
| 33 he 
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he was 4 dogmatiſt, as appears largely byXenophon, 
and the leſs fabulous parts of Plato. But Arceſilaus 
and Carneades took him at his word, when he ſaid 
be knew not hing; and extended that principle of 
uncertainty ad omne ſcibile. 

2. Again, the adverſaries, with whom Socrates 
had to deal, in his project of diſcrediting natural 
knowledge, and recommending the ſtudy of mo- 
rality, were the SopnisTs properly ſo called; a 
race of men, who by their eloquence and fal- 
lacies, had long kept up the credit of phyſics, 
and much vitiated the purity of morals: And 
Theſe being the oracles of ſcience at that time 
in Athens, it became the modeſty and humility of 
his pretenſions, to attack them covertly, and ra- 
ther as an enquirer than a teacher. This produ- 
ced the way of diſputing by interrogation; from 
the inventor, called the Socratic : And as this 
could not be carried on but under a profeſſed ad- 
miration of their wiſdom, and acquieſcence in their 
deciſions, it gave birth to the famous Attic Irony ®. 
Hence it appears, his method of confuting muſt 
conſiſt in turning their own principles and conceſ- 
ſions againſt them, and advancing nothing of his 
own. | 

Now Arceſilaus and Carneades having, as we ſay, 
extravagantly extended the Socratic principle of 
knowing nothing; eaſily miſtook this other, of ad- 
vancing nothing of his own, when diſputing with the 
Sophiſts, as a neceſſary conſequence of the former; 
and fo made that a general rule for their ſchool, 
which, in their maſter, was only an occaſional 
practice. 


) Socrates autem de ſe ipſe detrahens in diſputatione , plus 
tribuebat iis, quos volebat refellere. Ita cum aliud diceret at- 
que ſentiret, ibenter uti ſolitus eſt ea diſſimulatione, quam 

rei 5 gociay VOcant. Acad. I. ii. c. 5. wage 
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On theſe two miſtaken principles was the Ne 


| Academy ereted. Omnia latere in occulto, nec 


eſſe quidquam, quod cerni aut intelligi poſſit: qui- 
bus de cauſis nihil oportere neque profiteri, neque 
affirmare quemquam, neque aflertione appro- 


barei. 


They of the Old Academy“, who came firſt 
after Socrates, with more judgment, declined 


i Acad. Quaſt. lib. i. c. 12. | | 

k Tully aſſures us that thoſe of the Oll Academy were Dog- 
matiſts, 2uft. Acad. lib. i. Nihil enim inter PERIrATETIcos 
et AcCaDEMIAam illam veTEREM differebat ; for that the Peri- 
p_ were dogmatiſts no body ever doubted. Yet the ſame 
ully, towards the concluſion of this book, ranks them with 
the ſceptics, Hanc Academiam novam appellabant, quæ mihi 
vxrus videtur ; for ſuch certainly was the New Academy. The 
way of reconciling Cicero to himſelf I take to be this : Where 
he ſpeaks of the conformity between the Peripatetics and the 
Old Academy, he conſiders Plato as the founder of the Old Aca- 
demy : this appears from the following words, Academ. I. ii. c. 
55 Alter [nempe Plato] quia reliquit 3 diſciplinam, 
eripateticos et Academicos, nominibus differentes, re congru- 
entes: And where he ſpeaks of the conformity between the 
New Academy and the Ola, he conſiders Socrates as the found- 
er of the Old Academy. For the New, as we here ſee, claimed 
the neareſt relation to their maſter. Thus De Nat. Deor. |. 1. 
c. 5. he ſays, Ut hæc in philoſophia ratio contra omnia diſſe- 
rendi, nullamque rem apertè judicandi, profeta & Socrate, re- 
petita ab Arceſila, confirmata a Carneade, &c. But Tully, it 
may be ſaid, in the very place where he ſpeaks of the agree- 
ment between the New and Ol Academy, underſtands 
Plato as the founder of the old: Hanc Academiam novam 
adpellant; quæ mihi vetus videtur, fi quidem Platonem ex 
ills vetere numeramus; cujus in libris nihil adfirmatur, et 
in utramque partem multa diſſeruntur; de omnibus quzritur, 
nihil certi dicitur. But it is to be obſerved, that Plato had a 
twofold character: and is to be conſidered, on the one hand, 
as the Diſciple and Hiftorian of Socrates ; and on the other, as the 
Head of a Se himſelf, and maſter of Xenocrates and Ariſtotle. 
As the 9 he affirms nothing; as the maſter, he is 2 
Degmatiſt. Under the firſ# character Socrates and he are the 
ſame ; under the ſecond, they are very different, Tully here 
ſpeaks of him under the fr, as appears from what he ſays of | 


* 
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their maſter's method of diſputation; eaſily per- 
ceiving that it was adapted to the occaſion : and 
that to make it a general practice, and the cha- 
racteriſtic of their ſchool, would be irrational and 


him, nibil adfirmatur, &c. Plato, in this place, therefore, is 
the ſame as Socrates. The not diſtinguiſhing his double cha- 
racer, hath occaſioned much diſpute amongſt the ancients ; as 
the not obſerving thatTully hath, throughout his writings, made 
that diſtinction, hath much embaraſſed the moderns. 5 nes 
Laertius tells us, there were infinite diſputes about Plato's 
character; ſome holding that he did dogmatize, others that he 
did not. Ew] Ü ] pZ “N wo racy ig, G of wir Oaow avoir Joſuali- 
Zur, i & 8. Lib. iii. Seg. 51. Sextus Empiricus ſays the ſame 
thing, T AA By, od h doſaclixon iPacar , of N u- 
10. He then tells you, ſome diſtinguiſhed better. Kale 
N Tr Joſparriner, iv fad Yap rg yupraſixois Pack Myon, ia 6 To- 
æęa ine cou vera nos i wot; Twas 1 aywnGommE- we ooÞrras, 
Up a5 1%0y TeX) aTopnpualixer Oaow i avTo xf Jſpal- 
x d, tle aredatur, d Duett Yo d Toręa vue, 1 Tale, 5 
rug · F reis ro. That Tully made the diſtinction, delivered 
above, we ſhall now ſee. In the Academic queſtions, he 
ſpeaks of him as the * and hiſtorian of Socrates; and, un- 
er that character, nihil adfirmatur, et in utramque partem 
multa diſſeruntur, de omnibus _—_— nihil certi dicitur. In 
his Offices he ſpeaks of him as different from Socrates, and the 
founder of a ſe: and that he is a Dogmatiſt, and, as he ſays 
elſewhere, reliquit perfectiſſimam diſciplinam Peripateticos et 
Academicos bg s differentes, re congruentes. His words 
to his ſon are: Sed tamen noſtra [nempe Academica] leges 
non multum a Peripateticis diſſidentia, quoniam utrique et So- 
cratici et Platonici eſſe volumus, 1. e. He tells his ſon, that he 
would both dogmatize like Plato, and ſeepticize like Socrates. 
But Grævius not apprehending this double character of Plato, 
would change Socratici to Stoici. For, ſays he, qui dicere 
poteſt ſe utrumque eſſe voluiſſe Platonicum et Socraticum ; per- 
inde eſt ac ſi ſcripſiſſet utrumque ſe velle eſſe Peripateticum et 
Ariſtoteleum. But there was a vaſt difference- between Plato, 
founder of the Academy, and Socrates ; though none between 
Plato the diſciple and hiſtorian of Socrates, and Socrates.— 
The fortune of this note has been very ſingular; and will afford 
us a pleaſant picture of the temper and genius of anſwerers and 
their ways. One man writing ſomething about Plato and 
the ancients; and reading what is here ſaid of Plato's dog- 
matizing, abuſes the author for making him a dogmati/t : 


abſurd. 
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abſurd. But the middle and new, inſtead of pro- 
fiting by this ſage conduct of their predeceſſors, 
made it a handle to extol their own cloſer adhe- 
rence to their maſter; and an argument that they 
were returned to his true principles, from which 
the old had licentiouſly digreſſed. A paſſage in Tully 
will juſtify theſe obſervations; and theſe obſer- 
vations will explain that paſſage, which, I preſume, 
without them would not be thought very intelligible. 
Thus the Roman Orator expreſſes himſelf, under the 
character of his ſect: Primùm, inquam, deprecor, 
ne me, tanquam philoſophum, putetis ſcholam vo- 
bis aliquam explicaturum : quod ne in ipſis qui- 
dem philoſophis magnopere unquam probavi: 
quando enim Socrates, qui parens philoſophie jure dici 
poteſt, quidquam tale fecit? Eorum erat iſte mos, 
qui tum Sophiſtz nominabantur ; quorum e nu- 
mero primus eſt auſus Leontinus Gorgias in con- 
ventu poſcere quæſtionem, id eſt, jubere dicere, 
qua de re quis vellet audire. Audax negotium; 
dicerem impudens, i hoc inſtitutum poſtea tranſia- 
tum ad philoſophos noſtros eſſet. Sed et illum, quem 
nominavi, et ceteros Sophiſtas, ut è Platone intel- 
ligi poteſt, luſos videmus a Socrate. Is enim per- 
cunctando atque interrogando elicere ſolebat eorum 
opiniones, quibuſcum diſſerebat, ut ad ea, quæ ii 
reſpondiſſent, ſi quid videretur, diceret : Qui Mos 
CUM A POSTERIORIBUS NON ESSET RETENTUS, 
ARCESILAUS EUM REVOCAVIT, INSTITUITQUE, 
ut ii, qui ſe audire vellent, non de ſe quererent, ſed 
pt dicerent, quid ſentirent : quod cum dixiſſent, ille 


And another who had to do, I don't know how, with Socra- 
tes, and the moderns, and reading what relates to Plato's 
ſcepticiſing, is as plentiful, in his ribaldry and ill language, 
for making him a ſceptic ; while the author was, all the time, 
giving an hiſtorical relation of what others made him; and 
only endeavoured io reconcile theig various accounts. : 
| con- 
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contra), Here Cicero has gilded the falſe, but 
artful pretences of his ſect: which not only repre- 
ſented their ſcepticiſm, as a return to the true prin- 
ciples of Socrates; but would have the dogmatic 
ſects of philoſophy, againſt all evidence of anti- 
quity, the later product of that race of Sophiſts, 
with whom the venerable Athenian had to do. But 
the Old Academy, we may be ſure, thought different- 
ly of the matter: Lucullus ſays of Arceſilaus, 
Nonne cum jam philoſophorum diſcipline gra- 
viſſimæ conſtitiſſent, tum exortus eſt ut in opti- 
ma Rep. Tiberius Gracchus, qui otium pertur- 
baret, fe Arceſilaus, qui conſtitutam philoſophiam 
everteret M. 

However theſe bold pretenſions of reſtoring the 
Socratic ſchool to its integrity, deluded many of 
the ancients; and made them, as particularly Dio- 
genes Laertius, to rank Socrates in the number of 
the Sceptics. „ 

But this is not ſtrange, for it was in the faſhion 
of all the ſects to pretend relation to Socrates. 
Proſeminatæ ſunt familiæ diſſentientes, et multum 
disjunctæ et diſpares, cum tamen ouxxs ſe philo- 
ſophi SockAricos et dici vellent et eſſe arbitra- 
rentur, ſays Cicero. And again, Fuerunt etiam 
alia genera philoſophorum fere qui ſe ouNES So- 
CRATICOS eſſe dicebant : Eretricorum, Herillio- 

rum, Megaricorum, Pyrrhoneorum". The ſame 
tming, I believe, Apuleius, meant to expreſs, when 
ſpeaking of Socrates he ſays, cum nunc etiam egre- 
gu Philoſophi ſectam ejus ſanctiſimam præopteni, et 
ſummo beatitudinis ſtudio jurent in igſtus nomen®, 


I De Fiz. Bun. et Mal. ii. c. 1. 
m Acad. I. ii. c. 5, ; 
n De Orat. lib. ili. 

* Metam. I. x, 


BE 
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On the whole it appears that the Academics, 
(middle and new) as diſtinguiſhed from the Plato- 
niſts, were mere Sceptics ; and fo, like the Pyr. 
rhonians, to be thrown out of the account. 

Thoſe therefore which remain, are the PyTy a. 
GORIC, the PLaTonic, the PERIPATETIC, and 
the SToic : And if it be found that none of theſe 
four renowned ſchools, (the Prx1Losopnyic Qua. 
TERNION of dogmatic Theiſts,) did believe, tho 
all ſedulouſly taught, the dctrine of a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments, the reader, perhaps, 
will no longer diſpute the concluſion, TuAr ir 
WAS NOT THE REAL OPINION OF ANY GRECI1ax 
SECT OF PHILOSOPHY. | 

I. PyTHacoRas comes firſt under our inſpec- 
tion. He is faid to have invented the name long 
after the exiſtence of his profeſſion ; and was, as 
we may ſay, the middle link that joined together the 
lawgivers and philoſophers; being indeed the only 
Greek, who was properly and truly both: though, 
from his time, and in conformity to his practice, 
not only thoſe of his own ſchool, but even thok 
of the other three, dealt much in legiſlation : In 
which, his fortune was like that of Socrates, who 
was the firſt and laſt of the philoſophers that con- 
fined himſelf to morals; though, in imitation of 
his conduct, morals, from thence, made the chief 
buſineſs of all the ſubdiviſions of his ſchool. 

In the ſcience of legiſlation, Oreneus?, for 
whom he had the higheſt reverence, was his ma- 
ſter; and in philoſophy, PuERECYDES SyRuUS). 

After he had formed his character on two ſo 
different models, he traveiled into EcyeT, the 
fountain-head of ſcience z where, after a long and 


P Tamblichus de Vita Pyth. c. 151. 
q M. ib. C, 184. | : 
painful 
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painful initiation, he participated of all the myſte- 
ries of the prieſthood. 

He had now ſo thoroughly imbibed the ſpirit of 


legiſlation, that he not only pretended his Laws W 


were inſpired, which moſt other law-givers had 
done; but his ymiLoSOPHY likewiſe ; which no 
other philoſopher had the confidence to do. 

This, we may be ſure, would incline him to a 
more than ordinary cultivation of the povsLE poc- 
TRIX E. He divided his diſciples (ſays Origen) 
« jnto two claſſes, the one he called the EsorE- 
« RI, the other, the ExoTtric. For to Thoſe he 
« intruſted the more perfect and ſublime doctrines; 
« to Theſe, the more vulgar and popular*.” 
And, indeed, he was ſo eminent in this practice, 
that the ſecret or eſoteric doctrine of Pythagoras be- 
came proverbial. For what end he did it, Varro 
informs us, in St. Auſtin, where he ſays, that 
0 18 inſtructed his auditors in the ſcience 
<« of legiſlation LAST or ALL, when they were 
“ now become learned, wiſe, and happy.” And 
on what ſubje&, appears from a common ſaying 
of the ſect, that in thoſe things which relate 
to the Gods, ALL was not to be revealed to 
* 

The communities he gave laws to, the cities 


he ſet free, are known to every one. And that 


nothing might be wanting to his legiſlative cha- 


rafter, He, likewiſe, in conformity to general pra- 
Ctice, inſtituted MysTERIES ; in which was taught, 
as uſual, << the unity of the divine nature. So Jam- 
blichus : They ſay too he taught luſtrations and 


r Tamblichus de Vita Pyth. c. 1. 
obe. 765 pabhilas Nine, x} To; l EEQTEPIKOTE, Th, N 
EENTEPIKOYE ixanotr. Toe pair yas Ta THAWTISa jpoabriualx 
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c 1NITIATIONS, in which were delivered the Mos! 
4 EXACT KNOWLEDGE of the Gods. They fay 
< farther that he made a kind of union between 
4 divine philoſophy and religious worſhip; having 
<< learnt ſome things from the Oxr hie rites ; ſome, 
« from the AEcyPTIAN PRIBSTS; ſome, from 
« the Chaldeans and Magi; and ſome from the 
4 1NITIATIONS Celebrated in ELxVUs is, Imbres, 
ce Samothrace and Delos; or wherever elſe, as 
< amongſt the Cxlrs and Iberians".” Nay ſo 
much did his legiſlative character prevail over his 
philoſophic, that he brought not only the princi- 
ples * of the myſteries into the ſchools, but likewiſe 
many of the obſervances; as abſtinence from Bean; 
and ſeveral kinds of animals: which afterwards 
contributed not a little to confound the /zcret doc- 
trines of the ſchools and the myſteries. This conformity 
was, without doubt, the reaſon why the Crotoni- 
ates, or the ntines (for in this authors dif- 
fer”) turned his houſe or ſchool, after his death, in- 
to a TEMPLE of Ceres. 
Thus the fame and.authority. of Pythagoras be- 
came unrivaledoverallGreece and Iraly, Herodotus 
calls him, the moſt authoritative of philoſophers*, 


V _— Aſy Men & avr@y 00 xa bp c, 9 rg N οαν,t« TE 
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rally, not of the leeft authority : a common mode of expreſſion in 
the ancient languages. So Homer, in the 15th Iliad, calls 
Achilles, Br aDaverrale- 'A atv, not the worſt ſoldier of the 
Greeks ; meaning, we know, the beft, 


Cicero 
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Cicero ſay of him: Cum, Superbo regnante, in 


Traliam veniſſet, tenuit Magnam illam Græciam 
cum HoN RE EX DISCIPLINA, um etiam AUCTO- 


RITATE “. | 5 
And this was no tranſient reputation: it de- 


ſcended to his followers, through a long ſucceſ- 
ſion; to whom the cities of Italy frequently com- 


a Tuſe. Diſp. 1. i. c. 16.— Honore refers to his phileſephic 
character; and auctoritate to his /egiflative. The common 
reading is, cum honore et diſciplina, tum etiam auctoritate. 
Dr. B. in his emendations on the 7/4. Puff. ſaw this was 
faulty ; but not reflecting on the complicated character of Pytha- 
goras, and, Ju not attending to Tully's purpoſe (which 
was, not to ſpeak of the nature of his philoſophy, but of the 
reputation he had in Magna Græcia) he ſeems not to have hit 
upon the true reading. He objects to Honore, becauſe the 
particles cum and tum require a greater difference in the things 
ſpoken of, than is to be found in homes and auctoritas: which 
reaſoning would have been juſt, had only a ph:/2/ophic character, 
or only a /egi/ſative, been the ſubject. But it was Tully's plain 
meaning, to preſent Pythagoras under both theſe views, So 
that hozos, which is the proper conſequence of ſucceeding 
in the firſt; and auctoritas, * ſucceeding in the latter ; have 
all the real difference that cum and tum require; at leaſt Plu- 
tarch thought ſo, when he applied words of the very ſame 
import to the Egyptian ſoldiery and the prie/thood; to whom, 
like the legiſlator and philoſopher, the one having power and 
the other W/3/dom, auctoritas and honos diſtinctly belong :---r8 
pur 0s dels, Te N Alg S, es AEINMA H TIMHN 
* . De Ifid. & Ofir. Another objection, the learned cri- 
tic brings againſt the common reading, has more weight; 
which is, that in honore et diſciplina, two words are joined 
together as very ſimilar in ſenſe, which have ſcarce any afh- 
nity or relation to one another: on which account he would 
read More et diſciplina. But this, as appears from what has 
been ſaid above, renders the whole ſentence lame and imper- 
fect: I would venture therefore to read, (only changing a ſin- 
gle letter) tenuit Magnam illam Græciam cum honore E x diſ- 
ciplina, tum etiam auctoritate: and then all will be right, 
4;ſciplina referring equally to honcre and aucroritate, as implying 
both his philoſophic and civil inſtitutions. 
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mitted the adminiſtration of their affairs; where 
they ſo well eſtabliſhed their authority, that St. Je. 
rom tells us, very laſting marks of it were remain- 
ing to his time: Reſpice omnem oram Italiæ, 
que quondam Magna Græcia dicebatur; et Py. 
thagoreorum dogmatum inciſa publicis literis ara cog. 
noſces ©. 

But there are two circumſtances, that muſt need; 
give us the higheſt idea of Pythagoras's fame in 
point of legiſlation. 

1. The one is, that almoſt every lawgiver of 
eminence, for ſome time before and after, as well as 
during his time, was numbered amongſt his difciples: 
for the popular opinion was, that nothing could be 
done to purpoſe in the legiſlating way, that did not 
come from Pythagoras. 

2. The other is, that the doctrine of the dif. 
penſation of providence by a METEmesycnos!1s, 
or tranſmigration of the ſoul, though taught in all 
the myſteries, and an inſeparable part of a future 
ſtate in all the Religions of paganiſm, became, in 
common ſpeech, the peculiar doctrine of Pytha- 
goras. | 

And here the reader will pardon a fhort re- 
mark or two, not a little illuſtrating the point we 
are upon. | 
There is not a more extraordinary book in all 
antiquity, than the METaMoRPHOsIS OF Ov; 
whether we regard the matter or the form. The 
ſabeli appears, prodigiouſly extravagant, and the 
compoſition irregular. and abſurd : had it been the 
product of a dark age, and a barbarous writer, 


b Tifaylpa; 8 ayn moms r, mw Trax Bru; thavuale" 
z Te % 0 ve auTw ETarICo, wre K TX; 0NH˖ðj Toi; un 
4 £74 [g5 wen rc WINNER, Porph. de Vit. Pyth, No 54. 

e C ont. Ruf. lib. ii. 
* See the diſcourſe on Zaleucus's laws B. II. Sect. 3. 
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one might have been content to rank it in the claſs 
of our modern Oriental Tales, as a matter of no 
conſequence. But when we conſider it as written 
when Rome was in its meridian of knowledge and 
politenels : and by an author, whoſe acquaintance 
with the Greek tragic writers, had informed him 
of what belonged to a work or compoſition, 
we cannot but be ſhocked at ſo groteſque an aſ- 
ſemblage of things : Unleſs we would rather diſ- 
- truſt our modern judgment, and conclude the de- 
formity to be only in appearance : And this, per- 
haps, we ſhall find to be the caſe: though it 
muſt be owned, the common opinion ſeems ſup- 
ported by Quintilian, the moſt judicious critic of 
antiquity, who thus ſpeaks of our author and his 
work: Ut Ovidius LasciviRE in Metamorpho/s 
ſolet, quem tamen excuſare neceſſitas poteſt, Es 
DIVERSISSIMAS IN SPECIEM UNIUS CORPORIS COL= 
LIGENTEM ©. bt | 

But to determine with certainty in this matter, 
we muſt conſider the origin of the ancient fables 
in general. 

There are wo opinions concerning it. | 

I. The fir is of thoſe who think the fables 
contrived, by the ancient ſages, for repoſitories of 
their myſterious wiſdom : and, conſequently, that 
they are no leſs than natural, moral, and divine 
truths, fantaſtically diſguiſed. Greg: Naz. cha- 
racteriſes theſe allegories well, where he calls them 
monſtrous explanations, without principles; in 
which there is nothing ſtable, but a way of inter- 
pretation which, if indulged, would enable you to 
make any thing out of any thingf. But what 


* 1nflit. Orat. lib. iv. c. 1. fub. fin. | 
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muſt eternally diſcredit the pretenſe, that the firſt 
Mythologiſts, were allegoriſts, is, that if they 
indeed invented theſe fables to convey under them 
natural, moral, and divine truths, they muſt have 
been wiſe and virtuous men, lovers of mankind, 
and the friends of ſociety. But how will this cha- 
rater agree to the abominable leudneſs, injuſtice, 
and impiety with which molt of theſe popular fables 
abound, and which they could not but foreſee 
would (as in fact they did) corrupt all the prin- 
ciples of moral practice. For both theſe rea- 
ſons therefore we muſt conclude that a ſyſtem 
which gives us nothing tor the moral, but what, 
as Greg. Naz. obſerves, is uncertain, groundleſs and 
capricious ; or for the fable, but what is abſurd and 
obſcene®, muſt be an after invention employed to 
ſerve a purpoſe. However, it was well for truth, 
that none of theſe ancient allegoriſts did better; that 
none of them entered upon their taſk with any thing 
like the ſpirit of our Bacon , the creative power 
of whoſe genius ſo nearly realized theſe fancies, as 
ſometimes to put us to a ſtand, whether we 
ſhould not prefer the riches and beauty of his 
imagination, to the poor and meagre truth that hes 
at bottom. 

II. The other opinion of the origin of the fables, 
is that which ſuppoſes them to be the corruptions 
of civil hiſtory ; and conſequently, as having their 
foundation in real facts; and this is unqueſtionably 
the truth. But this ſyſtem did not find fo able 
an expoſitor formerly in Palæpbatus, as the 
other more groundleſs conceit did of late in Ha- 
con. It would lead me too far from my ſub- 
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jet, to ſhew, in this place, which of the fables 
aroſe from the ambiguity of words, ill translated from 


ſome eaſtern language ; which from proper names 


ill underſtood ; which, from the high figures of poe- 
try, well invented to affect more barbarous minds; 
and which, from the polite contrivances of ſtateſmen, 
to tame and ſoften ſavage manners: and how the 
aniverſal paſſion of apMIRATION procured an eaſy 
admittance into the mind, for all theſe various 
deluſions. 

But we muſt not omit, that the followers of 
this better opinion are divided into two factions; 
One of which would have the ancient fables the 


corruption of PRO ANR hiſtory only; the Other, 


only of SACRED. 

This Laſt ſeems unſupported by every thing but 
a zeal for doing honour to the Bible: For by what 
we can collect from Pagan, or even Jewiſh writers, 
the hiſtory of the Hebrews was leſs celebrated or 
known, than that of any other people whoſe me- 
mory antiquity hath brought down to us. Bur, 
known or unknown, it is ſomewhat hard, methinks, 
that Greece muſt not be allowed the honour of pro- 
ducing one ſingle hero; but all muſt be fetched 
irom Paleſtine. One would have thought the ve- 
ry number of the gentile worthies, and the ſcarcity 
of the Jewiſh, might have induced our critics to 
employ ſome home-ſpun Pagans, for heroes of a ſe- 
cond rate, at leaſt. But this, it ſeems, would look 
too like a ſacrilegious compromiſe. So, an expe- 


dient is contrived to leſſen that diſparity intheir num- 


ber : and Moſes alone is diſcovered to be Apollo, 
Pan, Priapus, Cecrops, Minos, Orpheus, Am- 
phion, Tireſias, Janus, Evander, Romulus, and 
about ſome twenty more of the Pagan Gods and 
Heroes. So ſays the learned and judicious Mr. 
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Huet' : who, not content to ſeize, as lawful prize, 
all he meets within the waſte of fabulous times, 
makes cruel inroads into the cultivated ages of 
hiſtory, and will ſcarce allow Rome its own 
founder k. 

Nay, fo jealous are they of this fairy honour 
paid to ſcripture, that I have met with thoſe who 
thought the bible much diſparaged, to ſuppoſe any 
other origin of human ſacrifices than the command 
to Abraham, to offer up his ſon. The contend- 
ing for ſo extraordinary an honour is not unlike 
that of certain grammarians, who, out of due re- 
gard to the glory of former times, will not allow 
either the great or ſmall-pox to be of modern 
growth, but vindicate thoſe ſpecial bleſſings to 
this highly favoured antiquity. 

The other party then, who eſteem he fables, a 
corruption of Pagan hiſtory, appear in general to 
be right. But the misfortune is, the ſpirit of ſyſ- 
tem ſeems to poſſeſs theſe likewiſe, while they al- 
low nothing to Jewiſh hiſtory : For that reaſon- 
ing, which makes them give the Egyptian and 
Phenician a ſhare with the Grecian, ſhould conſe— 
quentially have diſpoſed them to admit the Jewiſh 
into partnerſhip ; though it might perhaps con- 
tribute leaſt to the common ſtock. And he that does 
not ſee | that Philemon and Baucis is taken from the 
ſtory of Lot, muſtbe very blind : Though he "that 

i Demonſtratio Ewvangelica, | 


k Si fidem ſequimur hiſtoriæ, fabuloſa pleraque de eo [Ro- 
raulo] narrari. Prop. iv. c. 9. § 8. 

La fable de Philemon et de Baucis — les perſonages ſont 
inconnus, et j'en ai rien d'intereſſant à en dire: car de penſer 
avec Mr. Huet, qu'elle nous cache Vhiſtoire des Anges qui al- 
lerent viſiter Abraham, c'eſt une de ces imaginations hazardecs 
dans leſquelles ce ſavant prelat, &c. Banter les Metam. d Ovid. 
cæplic. des fables 7, 8, 9, & 10. lib. viii. 

m See Lavaur, one of the beſt and lateſt ſupporters of this 
ſyſtem, in his b:foire de la fable conferie avec Phiftoire Sainte — 
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can diſcover the expedition of the Iſraelites from 
Egypt to Paleſtine, in the fable of the Argonauts, has 
certainly the gift of ſecond- fight. 

Laſtly, as it is the fault of theſe to allow 
nothing to Jewiſh hiſtory, ſo it is the fault of 
both to allow nothing to the ſyſtem of the allego- 
riſts : {or tho* without all queſtion the main body 
of the ancient fables is the corruption of civil 
hiſtory, yet it is as certain that ſome few, eſpecially 
of the later of them were invented to convey, phy/;- 
cal and moral truths. 

Such was the original of the fables in general: 
But we mult be a little more explicite concerning 
that ſpecies of them called the METAMoRPHo- 
SIS, 

The metempſychojis was the method, the religious 
ancients employed to explain the ways of provi- 
dence; which, as they were ſeen to be unequal 
here, were ſuppoſed to be ſet right hereafter. But 
this inequality was never thought ſo great, as to 
leave no foot- ſteps of a ſuperintendency: For the 
people of old argued thus: If there was no inequa- 
lity, nothing would want to be ſet right; and if 
there was nothing but inequality, there would be 
no one to ſet it right. So that a regular providence, 
and none at all, equally deſtroyed their foundation 
of a future ſtate. 

It being then believed, that a providence was 
adminiſtred, though not with equal vigour, both 
here and hereafter; it was natural for them to ſup- 
poſe that the mode of it might be the ſame through- 
out. And as theway of puniſhing, in adifferent ſtate, 


Ainſi cette fable eſt toute compoſce des traditions que les Cha- 
n2ncens ou Pheniciens avoient repandues dans leurs voyages. 
On y voit des traits defigurez par ces traditions, mais CER:“ 
TAINMENT pris de I'hiſtoire des liraclites ſous Moyſe et ſous 
Jolue. Cap, Jaſon et les Argonauts—a la fin, 
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was by a tranſmigration of the ſoul; ſo in this, it 
was by a transformation of the body : The thing be- 
ing the ſame, with only a little difference of cere- 
mony in the tranſaction : the ſoul in the firſt caſe 
going to the body; and, in the latter, the body to 
the ſoul : This being called the metamorpheſts; and 
that the metempſychaſis. Thus, each made a part of 
the popular notion of providence. And it is re- 
markable, that wherever the doctrine of tran/migra- 
tion was received, either in ancient or modern times, 
there the belief of transformation hath prevailed 
likewiſe n. It is true, that in ſupport of the firſt 
part of this ſuperſtition, Reaſon only ſuffer'd ; in 
ſupport of the latter, the Senſes too were violated, 
But minds groſsly paſſioned never want atteſted 
facts to ſupport their extravagancies. What 
principally contributed to fix their belief of the 
metamorphoſis was, in my opinion, the, ſtrong 
and difordered imagination of a melancholy habit, 
more than any other producing religious fear, 
and moſt affected by it when produced. There 
was a common diſtemper, ariſing from this Ha- 
Lit, well known to the Greek phyſicians by the 
name of the /ycanthropy ; where the patient fancied 
himſelf turned into a wolf, or other favage animal. 
Why the diſordered imagination ſhould take this ply, 
is not hard to conceive, if we reflect that the metem- 
P/ychoffs made part of the popular doctrine of provi- 
dence ; and that a metamorphoſis was, as we have ſaid, 
the ſame mode of puniſhment, differing only in time 
and ceremony. For the religious belief, we may 
be aſſured, would work ſtrongly on a diſeaſed fan- 
cy, racked by a conſciouſneſs of crimes, to which 


n The modern eaftern tales are full of metamorphoſes ; and it 
is to be noted that thoſe people, before they embraced maho- 
metaniſm, were pagans and believers of the metempycho/ts. 
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that habit is naturally obnoxious ; and, as it did 
in the caſe of Nebuchadnezzar *, make the patient 
conclude himſelf the object of divine juſtice. And 
that the vulgar ſuperſtition generally gives the 
bias to the carreer of a diſtempered mind, we 
have a familiar inſtance. No people upon earth 
are more ſubject to atrabilaire diſorders than the 
Engliſh : Now while the tales of magicians, and 
their transformations were believed, nothing was 
more ſymptomatic in this diſtemper, than ſuch 
fancied changes by the power of witchcraft. 
But ſince theſe. fables loſt their terror, very diffe- 
rent whimſies, we find, have poſſeſſed our melan- 
cholic people. | 

' Thele ſickly imaginations therefore, proceeding 
from the impreſſions of the religious notion of the 
metamorphoſis, would in their turn add great 
credit to it; and then any trifle would keep it 
up; even an equivocal appellation ; which, I don't 
doubt, hath given birth to many a fable; though 
to many more, it hath ſerved only for an after- 
embelliſhment. But it is remarkable, that fa- 
bulous antiquity itſelf aſſiſts us to detect its own 
impoſtures. For altho', it generally repreſents the 
puniſhments for impiety, as aual transformations ; 
yet, in the famous ſtory of the daughters of Proe- 
tus, it has honeſtly told us the caſe that it was no 
more than a deep melancholy, inflicted by Juno, 
which made them fancy themſelves turned into hei- 
ters; ſo the poet. 


* Preetides implerunt raLs1s mugitibus agros. 


0 Daniel's prediction of this monarch's diſgrace, evidently 
thews it to have been the effect of divine vengeance ; yet tie 
account of the circumſtances of his puniſhment, ſeems to ſhew, 


that it was inflicted by common and natural means. 
N and 
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and of this, Melampus cured them by a courſe of 
phyſic P. | | 

Thus the metamorphoſis aroſe from the doctrine 
of the metempſychoſis; and was, indeed, a mode of 
it; and, of courſe, a very conſiderable part of the 
Pagan theology * : So that we are not to wonder 
if leveral grave writers made collections of them 
as Nicander, Boeus, Calliſthenes, Dorotheus, 
Theodorus, Parthenius, and Adrian the ſophiſt. 
Ot what kind theſe collections were, we may ſce 
by that of Antonius Liberalis, who tranſcribed 
from them : Thence too Ovid gathered his materi- 
als; and formed them into a poem on the moſt 
{ublime and regular plan, a POPULAR HISTORY or 
PROVIDENCE; Carried down in as methodical a 
manner as the graces of poetry would allow, from 
the creation to his own times, through the Ecve- 
' TIAN, PHENICIAN, GREEK, and ROMAN hiſto- 
ries: And this the elegant Paterculus ſeems to 
intimate, in the character he gives of the poet 
and his work *. 


P Prœtides, Prœti, et Stenobœæ, five Antiopz ſecundum Ho- 
merum, filiz fuerunt, Lyſippe, Ipponoe, Cyrianaſſa. Hz ſe 
cum prætuliſſent Junoni in pulchritudine ; vel, ut quidam vo- 
lant, cum eſſent antiſtites, auſæ ſunt veſti ejus aurum detractum 
in uſum ſuum convertere: illa irata hunc furorem earum im- 
miſit mentibus; ut putantes ſe vaccas in faltus abirent, et 


plerumque mugirent, et timerent aratra; quas Melampus, Amy-. 


thaonis filius, pactà mercede ut Cyrianaſſam uxorem cum parte 
regni acciperet, placati Junone, infecto fonte, ubi ſolitæ erant 
bibere, purgavit et in priſtinum ſenſum reduxit. Servius in Br. 
col. Virgilii vi. y 48. 2 

q It plainly appears to have been in general credit by it“ 
making the foundation of the following epigram, one of the 
fineſt in antiquity. | 
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r Naſo perfectiſſimi in forma operis ſui, Hit. Rom. |. it 
c. 36. 
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Now the proper introduction, as well as founda- 


tion and ſupport, of this kind of hiſtory is a THE- 


ISTICAL COSMOGENY. Accordingly, we find our 
poet introduceth it with ſuch a one. And this like- 


wiſe in imitation of his Grecian Originals. Theo- 


pompus, by the account Servius gives of him, 
ſeems to have compoſed ſuch a Hiſtory, ſo prefaced; 
but on a more ingenious plan. He feigns that ſome 
of Midas's ſhepherds took the God Silenus aſleep, 
after a debauch ; and brought him bound to their 
maſter. When he came into the Preſence, his chains 
fell from him of their own accord; and he anſwer- 
ed to what was required of him, concerningNATURE 
and ANTIQuITY*. From hence, (as Servius re- 
marks) Virgil took the hint of his SiLENUS: the 
ſubject of whoſe ſong, in that eclogue, is ſo exact 
an epitome of the contents of the METAMORPHOSIS, 
that it is worth conſidering. 


Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coacta 

« Semina &c. | 

——*< et ipſe tener mundi concreverit Orbis. 

« Hinc lapides Pyrrhæ jactos, Saturnia regna, 

Caucaſiaſque refert volucres, furtumque Pro- 
% methei 

* Tum Phactontiadas muſco circumdat amaræ 

„ Corticis 

** Quid loquar aut Scyllam Niſi, quam fama ſe- 
e cuta eſt, 

Candida ſuccinctam latrantibus inguina mon- 
« ftris, 

<* Dulichias vexaſſe rates 


5 Sane hoe de Sileno non dicitur fitum a Virgilio, ſed a 
eopompo tranſlatum. Is enim apprehenſum Silenum a Midas 
aſtoribus, dicit crapula madentem, et ex ea ſoporatum; 


regis 

illos dolo adgreſſos dormientem vinxiſſe; poſtea vinculis ſponte 
labentibus liberatum de rebus xArTuRALIBus et anTiQuts Mida 
Aterroganti reſpondiſſe. Serv. ad Echg. vi. V 13. 
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« Aut ut mutatos Terei narraverit artus : Sc. 


Here we have the formation of the world, the golden 
age, and the original and renovation of man; toge- 
ther with thoſe ancient fables which taught the go- 
vernment of the Gods, and their puniſhment of 
impiety, by the change of human, into brutal and 


vegetable forms. It is evident from hence, that 


both the latin poets drew from one ſource; and 
particularly from e ge Fd whom Virgil hath 
epitomiſed; and Ovid paraphraſed. And if the 
Latter neglected to borrow a great beauty from 
him, to adorn his own poem; the Other, (which 
is much more ſurpriſing) by deviating from his ori- 
ginal, in one material circumſtance, hath commit- 
ted a very groſs blunder. Ovip in not laying the 
ſcene of his Hiſtory in the adventure of Midas's 
ſhepherds; and ſo making S1iLEnus the Narrator 
throughout, hath let ſlip the advantage of giving 
his ſacred Hiſtory the ſanction of a divine Speaker, 
and, by that means, of tying the whole compoſition 
together in the moſt natural and artful manner. 
But then VIR OIL, either in fondneſs to the philoſo- 
phy of Epicurus, or in compliment to Varus, who 
was of that School, inſtead of making his Coſmo- 
geny thejſtical, (as without doubt Theopompus did, 
and, we ſee, Ovid hath done) from whence the po- 
pur hiſtory of Providence naturally followed, 
ath made it the product of BLIND AToMs 


— * per inane coacta 
“ Semina, 


from whence nothing naturally follows, but Fate or 
Fortune. And yet he talks lite a Theiſt, (indeed, 


becauſe he talks after Theiſts) of the renovation of 


Man, the golden Age, and the puniſhment of Pro- 
metheus. Servius ſeems to have had ſome obſcure 
glimpſe of this abſurdity, as appears from his em- 
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barras to account for the connecTION between the 
Epicurean origine of the world, and the religious fa- 
les which follow. In his note on the-words hinc 
lapides. Pyrrbæ jattes, he ſays, —< quzſtio eſt hoc 
loco: nam, relictis prudentibus rebus de mundi 
« origine, ſubito ad fabulas tranſitum fecit. Sed di- 
« cimus, aut exprimere eum voluiſſe ſectam Epi- 
« cuream, quæ 7ebus ſeriis ſemper inſerit voluptates : 
e aut fabulis plenis admirationis puerorum corda 
« mulceri. However in other reſpects the eclogue 
is full of beauties. | 
But to return to Ovid. Although to adorn and 
enliven his poem, he hath followed the bent of his 
diſpoſition, in filling it with the love-ſtories of the 
Gods, which, too, their traditions had made facred ; 
yet he always keeps his end in view, by taking fre- 


quent occaſion to remind his reader, that thoſe 


puniſhments were inflicted by the Gods for impiety. 
This appears to have been the uſual ſtrain of the 
writers of METAMORPHOSES. As long as they pre- 
ſerved their piety to the Gods, they were happy *, being 
the conſtant prologue to a tragic ſtory. So thar, 
what Palæphatus ſays of the mythologic poets in ge- 
neral may with a peculiar juſtneſs be applied to Ovid: 
Tye poets (ſays he) contrived fables of this kind to im- 
preſs on their hearers a reverence for the Gods". 

But this was not all. Ovid jealous, as it were, 
of the ſecret dignity of his Work, hath taken care, 
towards the concluſion, to give the intelligent rea- 
der the maſter-key to his meaning. We have ob- 
ſerved, that though the metempſychoſis was univer- 
ſally taught and believed long before the time of 

YTHAGORAS z yet the greatneſs of his reputation, 
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and another cauſe, we ſhall come to preſently, made 
it afterwards to be reckoned amongſt his peculiar 
doctrines. Now Ovid, by a contrivance, which for 
its juſtneſs and beauty may be compared with an 
thing in antiquity, ſeizes this circumſtance to inſtrud 
his reader in theſe two important points: 1. That his 
poem is a popular hiſtory of Providence: And 2. That 
the Metempſychoſis was the original of the Metamor- 
phofis. For in the concluſion of his book, he in- 
troduceth Pythagoras, teaching and explaining the 
tranſmigration of things to the people of Crotona. 
This was ending his Work in that juſt philoſophic 
manner, which the elegance of pure and ancient wit 
required. 

The Abbe Banier not entering into this beauti- 
ful contrivance, is at a loſs * to account for Ovid's 
bringing in Pythagoras ſo much out of courſe. 
The beſt reaſon he can aſſign, is that the poet 
having finiſhed the Hiſtorical metamorphoſis, goes 
on to the natural; which Pythagoras is made to 
deliver to the Crotoniates. But this is not fact, but 
hypotheſis : The poet had not finiſhed the Hiſtorical 
metamorphoſis: For having gone through the epi- 
ſode of the natural change of things, he re- aſſumes 
the proper ſubject of his work, the hiſtorical, or mo- 
ral, metamorphofis, through the remaining part of 
the laſt book; which ends with the change of Cæ- 
far into a comet. Had not Ovid, Wer intro- 
duced Pythagoras for the purpoſe here aſſigned, we 
ſhould hardly have found him in this place; but in 
the Greek diviſion, to which he properly belonged. 
Where the famous circumſtance of his golden thigh, 
and the exhibition of it at the olympic games, would 
have afforded the nobleſt and moſt entertaining ad- 
venture in the whole poem. 


Aer. de Ovid, & des Expl. Hiſt. tom. iii. 
What 
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What hath been ſaid, I ſuppoſe, will tend to 
give us a different and higher notion of this extra- 
ordinary WORK ; and leſſen our ſurprize at the au- 
thor's preſumption, in ſo confidently predicting 
immortality to his performance. 


« Jamque opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignis, 
« Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetuſtas. 


To proceed with our ſubject. From what hath 
been ſaid of Pythagoras's character, it appears, 
that he taught ſeveral doctrines which he did not be- 
lieve ; and cultivated opinions merely on account 
of their utility. And we have the expreſs teſti- 
mony of Timæus Locrus, that, in the number 
of theſe latter, was the popular doctrine of the me- 
tempſychoſis. This very ancient Pythagorean, af- 


ter having ſaid 7, that propagating the doctrine of 


a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, was ne- 
ceſſary to ſociety, goes on in this manner: For 
« as we ſometimes cure the body with unwhole- 
« ſome remedies, when ſuch as are moſt whole- 
« ſome have no effect; ſo we reſtrain thoſe 
« minds by falſe relations, which will not be per- 
e ſuaded by the truth: There is a neceſſity there- 
fore of inſtilling the dread of thoſe rorticu 
* TORMENTS, As that the ſoul ſhifts and chan- 
ges its habitation z that the coward is ignomi- 
« mouſly thruſt into the body of a woman; the 
% murderer impriſoned within the furr of a /a- 
rage; the laſcivious condemned to invigorate a 
boar or ſow; the vain and inconſtant changed 
into birds; and the ſlothful and ignorant into 
„ fiſnes. The diſpenſation of all theſe things is 
committed in the ſecond period, to Nemeſis the 
-venger z together with the infernal furies, her 
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« aſſeſſors, the inſpectors of human actions; to 
« whom God, the ſovereign Lord of all things, 
ec hath committed the government of the world, 
<« repleniſhed with Gods and Men, and other ani- 
« mals; all which were formed after the perfect 
&« model of the eternal and intellectual ideas*.” 

Timæus's teſtimony is preciſe ; and, as this no- 
tion of the metempſycho/is was an inſeparable part of 
the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſhments, if the Pythagoreans diſbelieved the one, 
they muſt neceſſarily reject the other. 

But, here it may be proper to explain, and inforce 
a diſtinftion, which by being totally overlooked, 
hath much embaraſſed the whole matter. 

The doctrine of the metempſychoſis, as it ſigni- 
fied a moral deſignatien of providence, came origi- 
nally from Egypt, and was, as we have ſaid, be- 
lieved by all mankind. But Pythagoras, who 
had it, with the reſt of the world, from thence, 
gave it a new modification, and taught, * that the 
« ſucceſſive tranſition of the ſoul into other bo- 
4e dies, was phyſical, neceſſary, and exclufive of 
« all moral conſiderations whatever.” This is 
what Diogenes Laertius means, when he tells us 
« That Pythagoras was reported to be the FIRST 
« who taught the migration of the ſoul, from one 
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body to another, by a ys AL xEOESSTT Y!.“ 


The doctrine was, indeed, peculiarly his, and in 


the number of the eſoterics, delivered in his ſchool, 
to be believed®; and perhaps, was what contri- 
buted more than any thing beſides, to make the po- 
pular notion of the metempſyche/1s, in the ſenſe of a 
moral deſignation, to be eſteemed His; though it 
was indeed common to all ; and delivered by him, 
as appears from Timæus, amongſt the exoteric 
doctrines, whoſe end was utility, and not truth. 
How deftructive this proper py/bagoric notion of 
the metempſyche/is was to the doctrine of a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, Ovid, who well 


underſtood the ſecret of the diſtindtion, evidently 


percei ved, where he makes Pythagoras, in deli- 
vering the eſoteric doctrine of his ſchool to the 
Crotoniates, reject a future ſtate of rewards and 


puniſhments, on the very principle of his own me- 
tempſychofis, tho* the general metempſychoſis was an in- 
ſeparable and eſſential part of that ſtate : 


O genus attonitum gelidæ formidine mortis, 

Quid Styga, quid tenebras, et nomina vanatimetis, 
Materiem vatum, falſique piacula mundi? 
Corpora, ſive rogus flamma, ſeu tabe vetuſtas 
Abſtulerit, mala poſſe pati non ulla putetis. 

Morte carent anime: sEMERque priore relictaà 
Sede, novisdomibus* habitant vivuntque receptæ. 
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o Seneca ſpeaking of the proper pythagoric doctrine of the 
metempſychoſis mak 


es it as phyſically neceſſary as the re- 
volution of the heavenly bodies. Non credis animas in alia 


corpora atque alia deſcribi? et migrationem eſſe quam dici- 
mus eſſe mortem? Non credis in his pecudibus feriſve aut 
aqua merſis illum quondam hominis animum morari? Non 
credis nihil perire in hoc mundo, fed mutare regionem ? Nec 
tantum coeleſtia per certos circuitus verti, ſed animalia quoque 
per vices ire, et animos per orbem agi. Ep. 10g. 
. Rv. 
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. The not attending to this diſtinction hath much per. 

lexed even the beſt modern writers on the ſub- 
ject of Pythagoras. Mr. Dacier, in his life of that 
OG; when he comes to ſpeak of the do- 

rine of the metempſychois, advances crudely, that 
all antiquity have been deceived in thinking Py. 
. thagoras really believed it. And, for his warrant, 
quotes the paſſage from Times, given above. Mr. 
Le Clerc d, ſcandalized at this aſfertion, affirms as 
crudely, that he did believe it; and endeavours to 
prove his point by divers arguments, and paſſages 
of ancient writers. In which diſpute, neither of them 
being aware of the two different kinds of Metempſy- 
choſis, each of them have with much confuſion, 
taken of the true and falſe in this queſtion, and 
divided it between them. Dacier was furely in the 
right, in ſuppoſing Pythagoras did not believe the 
Metempſychofis, as delivered by his diſciple Timeus; 
but as ſurely in the wrong to conclude from thence, 
that he believed none at all. And Le Clerc was not 
miſtaken in thinking the philoſopher did believe 
ſome ſort of Metempſycho/is; but apparently in an 
error in ſuppoſing that it was the popular and more! 
notion of it. In a word, the proots which Dacict 


brings, conclude only againſt Pythagoras's be- 


lieving a moral tranſmigration; and thoſe, Le Clcr: 


oppoſes, conchude only for his believing a naturs 


one. While neither, as we ſay, apprehending 
there were two kinds, the one common to al., 
the other peculiar to that philoſopher, they nave 
both fallen into great miſtakes. 

Let me give an inſtance from Le Clerc; as it 
will contribute in general to illuſtrate the ſubject, 


and, at the fame time, throw light on the latter - 


part of the paſſage, we have but now quoted from 


4 Bibl. Choife, tom. x. Art. ii. Sect. 5. Timæu- 
imæus. 
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Timæus. Dacier had urged thatpaſſage to prove, 
Pythagoras did not believe the Metemꝑſycbaſis; and 
Le Clerc had urged it, to prove he did; becauſe the 
author in concluſion expreſly affirms, that the diſ- 
penſation of the Metempſycho/is is committed in the ſe- 
cond period to Nemeſis the avenger. Ara 5 tara 
& AH aticde & ↄ Niutcis EYNAIEKPINE. Le 
Clerc . J have tranſlated theſe words verbatim, 
that the reader may ſee he talks ſeriouſly * But 
whoever reads the whole paſſage, which expreſly 
ſpeaks of the doctrine as v/eful and not as true, 
will be forced to own, that by the phraſe, Nemeſis 
decrees, is meant, it muſt be taught that Nemeſis 
decrees. But this circumſtance of Nemeſis is re- 
markable; and enough to put the matter out of 
queſtion. There were two kinds, as we have 
jaid, of the Metempſychaſis, which the Pythago- 
reans taught; the moral and the natural. The 
latter they believed, the firſt they only preached. 
So that Timæus ſpeaking here of the Metempſychoſis 
as a fable, uſeful for the people to credit; leſt the 
reader ſhould miſtake him as meaning the natural, 
he adds the circumſtance of Nemeſis, the poetical 
Avenger of the crimes of men, to confine all he had 
ſaid, to the moral Metempſychaſis. 

To ſupport what is here obſerved, it may not be 


improper to inſert the ſentiments of ſome of the 


moſt conſiderable of Pythagoras's diſciples on this 


Point: which I ſhall tranſcribe from my very 
learned Friend, the author of the critical inquiry into 
= the opinions and prattices of the ancient philoſophers : 
= where the reader may ſee them admirably well ex- 
= plained and defended from a deal of idle chicane. 


* Paitraduit ces dernieres paroles de Tim&e mot pour mot, à- 
fin que l'on pit voir, qu'il parle ſerieuſement. Bibl. Cheifte, tom. 
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Plutarch tells us that EMpepocLEs held death to 
ebe a ſeparation of the fiery ſubſtance from the 
<« other parts, and therefore ſuppoſed that death 
cc was common to the ſoul and body f.“ 

Sextus Empiricus ſays, * it is evident that Epi- 
c curus ſtole his principles from the poets. As to 
e that famous tenet of his that death is nothing to us, 
ce he borrowed it from Epicnarmus, who lays, I 
c neither look upon the act of dying, or the ſtate 
ce that ſucceeds it, as of any conſequence and importance 
« to mes.” 

Plutarch likewiſe in his conſolation to Apollonius, 
cites the following words of EpicHarmus. „ The 
<« parts of which you are compoſed will be ſeparated 
ce at death; and each will return to the place from 
« which ir originally came. The earth will be re- 
& ſtored to earth, and the ſpirit will aſcend up- 
« wards; what is there terrible or grievous in 
ce this“?“ | 
As for this aſcent of the ſpirit upwards, Lucretius 
will explain it. 


Cedit enim retro, de terra quod fuit ante, 
In terras: et quod miſſum eſt ex etherts oris, 


Id rurſum coeli rellatum templa receptant. 
Lib. ii. 
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TzLzs, another follower of Pythagoras, thus ad- 
drefles himſelt to one grieved and afflicted for the loſs 
of a deceaſed friend; You complain (ſays he) that 
« your friend will never exiſt more ; but remember, 
« that he had no exiſtence ten thouſand years ago, 
« that he did not live in the time of the Trojan 
« war, nor even in much later periods. This, 
« it ſeems, does not move you: all your concern 


js, becauſe he will not exiſt for the future !.“ 


Epicurus uſes the very ſame language on the ſame 
occaſion : | 


Reſpice item quam nil ad nos ante acta vetuſtas 
Temporis æterni fuerit, quam naſcimur ante. 
Hoc igitur nobis ſpeculum natura futuri 
Temporis exponit, poſt mortem denique no- 


ſtram. Lucr. 1. Hi. 
So far, my learned friend. 


II. PLAro is next in order: he likewiſe greatly 
affected the character of Lawgiver ; and actually 
compoſed laws for ſeveral people, as the Syraciſians 
and Cretans; but with what kind of ſpirit we may 
judge, by his refuſing that employment for the 
Thebans and Arcadians, as ſoon as he underſtood 
they were averſe to equality of poſſeſſions =. The 
truth is, his philoſophic character, which was al- 
ways predominant, as in Pythagoras the legiſlative, 
gave his politics a caſt of refinement which made 
his ſchemes of government very impracticable, and 
even unnatural. So that, tho' his knowledge of man- 
kind was indeed great and profound, and therefore 
highly commended by Cicero !, yet his fine-drawn 
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Deus ille noſter Plato in Se. See B. ii. F 3. 
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ſpeculations brought him at length into ſuch con- 
tempt as a writer of politics, that Joſephus tells us, 
notwithſtanding he was ſo high in glory and admira- 
tion amongſt the Greeks, above the reſt of the philoſo- 
; phers, for his ſuperior virtue, and power of eloquence, 
yet he was openly laughed at, and bitterly ridiculed by 
thoſe who pretended to any profound high knowledge of 
olitics m. 

The only Greek maſters he followed, were Py- 
thagoras and Socrates: Theſe he much admired. 
From the firſt, he took his fondneſs for geometry, 
his fanaticiſm of numbers, his ambition for law- 
Pans and the doctrine of the Metempſyche/s: 

rom the latter, the ſtudy of morals, and the mode 
of diſputing. | 

This was a monſtrous miſ-alliance®: I mean, 
the incorporating into one philoſophy, the diſcordant 
genius of thoſe two ſchools: the firſt of which dog- 
matized in the moſt ſublime queſtions of nature; 
the other gave up the moſt vulgar, as inſcrutable. 
The Samian lawgiver aimed only at utility, and 
the moral Athenian laboured after truth. 

We need not therefore, any longer wonder at the 
obſcurity which Plato's frequent contradictions 
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n Geddes, or his G/aſcoxv editors, (to mention them for once) 
in the ay on the compoſetion of the ancients, are here very angry 
at the author for charging Plato with making a :onfirous ai 
alliance, merely (as they ſay) becauſe he added the ſtudy of 
phyſics to that cf morals; and employ fix pages in defending Plato's 
conduct. As they could not ſee then, ſo poſſibly they will not 
now, that the term the author gave to Flato's incorporating tlic 
Pytbagoric and Socratic ſchools, referred not to the aif/ erent fub- 

their inquiries; but to their rent genius of philoſophi- 
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throw over his writings. It was cauſed not only by 

the double doctrine, a thing common to all the phi- 

loſophers; but likewiſe by the joint profeſſion of 
two ſo contrary philoſophies. This effect could 

not eſcape the obſervation of Euſebius: Hear then 

(ſays he) the Greeks themſelves, by their beſt and m/s 

powerful ſpeaker, now rejcfiing, and now again 

adopting the FABLES *® 

However it was the abſtruſe philoſophy of Py- 

thagoras with which he was molt taken, For the 

ſake of this, he aſſumed alſo the legiſlative part; 

and in imitation of his maſter, travelled into Egypt; 

where he was initiated into the Myſteries of the 

prieſthood. It was this made Xenophon, the faith- 

ful follower of Socrates, ſay, that Plato had adul- 

terated the pure and ſimple philoſophy of their 
maſter; and was 1N>LOVE wth Egypt, and the por- 
tentous wiſdom of Pythagoras“. And even occaſioned 
Socrates himſelf to exclaim, Ye Gods, what a heap of 
Hes has this young man placed to tny account? 

But of all the Egyptian inventions, and Pythago- 
ric practices, nothing pleaſed him more than that of 
the double doctrine, and the diviſion of his auditors 
into the exoteric and eloteric claſſes: He more 
profeſſedly than any other, avowing thoſe princi- 
ples, on which that diſtinction was unge! ſuch 
as, —T hat it is for the benefit of maubind, that they 
ſhould be often deceived That ther: are ſome truths 
not fit for the people to know—T hat the world is 
not to be entruſted with the true notion of God; 
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and more openly philoſophiſing upon that di- 
ſtinction in his writings. Thus, in his books of 
Laws, (which we ſhall ſee preſently were of the 
exoteric kind) he defends the popular opinion, 
which held the ſun, moon, ſtars, and earth, to be 
Gods, againſt the theory of Anaxagoras, which 
taught the ſun was a maſs of fire, the moon an ha- 
bitable earth, &c. Here, his objection to the new 
PHILOSOPHY, (as he calls it) is, that it was an inlet 
to atheiſm; for the common people, when they 
once Band thoſe to be no Gods, which they had re- 
ceived for ſuch, would be apt to conclude, there 
were none at all : But in his Cratylus, which was 
of the eſoteric kind, he laughs at the ancients for 
worſhiping tne fun and Bis” as Gods. 

In a word, the ancients thought this diſtinction 
of the double dofirine, ſo neceſſary a key to Plato's 
writings, that they compoſed diſcourſes on it. 
Numenius, a pythagorcan and platoniſt both in 

one, wrote a treatiſe {now loſt) of the ſecret dofrines 
(that is, the real op iintons) of Plato"; which would 
probably have ven much light to this queſtion, 
had the queſtion wanted it. But Albinus an old 
platoniſt, hath, in ſome. meaſure, ſupplied this 
loſs, by his introdu&ion to the dialogues of Plato *. 
From which it appears, that thoſe very books, 
where Plato details out the doctrine of a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments, are all of the exoteric 
kind. To this, it hath been ſaid, that ſome of 
theſe were of the political and civil kind: and fo 
ſay I; but nevertheleſs of the exoteric, called politi- 
cal, from their ſubject, and exoterical from their 
manner of handling it. But if the nature of the 


* Teo: TY N re- Arr Hh Teſte Euſeb. 1. x11. c. 4, Jo 
Prep. Trang. 
3 9 l P's wbric, Bibl. Grec. I. Mi. c. 2. i 
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ſubject will not teach them that it muſt needs be 
handled exoterically, Jamblichus's authority muſt 
decide the queſtion ; who in his life of Pythagoras 


hath uſed political in the ſenſe of eſoterical : And in 


that claſs, Albinus ranks the Criton, Phædo, Minos, 


Sympoſium, Laws, Epiſtles, Epinomis, Mene- 


xenus, Clitophon, and Fhilebus. 

There is an odd paſſage in Cicero ”, which ſeems 
to regard the Phzdo in the light of a mere exoteric 
compoſition, ſo far as it concerns the doctrine of a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. The 
auditor is adviſed to read the Phædo, to confirm 
his belief in this point; to which he replies, Feci 
mehercule, & quidem ſepius : ſed x ES ο QUOMODO, 
dum lego aſſentior : cum poſui librum, & mecum ipſe de 
immortalitate animorum capi cogitare, aſſenſio omnis 
illa elabitur, The only reaſonable account I can 
give of this reflection, for the ſuppoſing it an imi- 
tation of ſomething like it in the Phædo itſelf, ap- 
plied to a very different purpoſe, gives, in my 
opinion none at all; I ſay the only reaſonable ac- 
count is, that the Phædo being an exoteric dialogue, 
and written for the people, was, amongſt the learn- 
ed, in the rank of a philoſophical romance : but 
while one of theſe readers is very intent on ſuch a 
work, a maſterpiece-piece like this for compoſition 
and eloquence, he becomes ſo captivated with 
the charms and flattery of theſe ornaments, that 
he forgets, for a moment, the hidden purpoſe, and 
falls into the vulgar deceit. But having thrown 
the book aſide, grown cool, and reflected on thoſe 
principles concerning God and the ſoul, held in 
common by the philoſophers (of which more here- 
after) all the bright colouring diſappears, the real 
face obtrudes itſelf, and the gaudy viſion ſhrinks 
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from his embrace. A parallel paſſage in Seneca's 
epiſtles, will explain, and ſeems to ſupport, this in- 
terpretation. Quomodo moleſtus eſt JUCUNDUM sou- 
NIUM VIDENTI, gui excitat; aufert enim voluptatem, 
etiamſi falſam, effellum tamen vere habentem ; fic 
epiſtola tua mibi fecit injuriam; revocavit enim me 
cogitationi aptæ traditum, & iturum, ſi licuiſſet, ulte- 
rius. Juvabat de æternitate animarum guærere, imo 
mebercule credere. Credebam enim facile opinionibus 
magnorum virorum, rem gratiſſimam promittenti- 
um magis quam probantium! Dabam me ſpei tantæ. 
Jam eram faſtidio mihi, jam reliquias ætalis infratle 
contemnebam, in immenſum illud tempus & in poſſeſſic- 
nem omnis ævi tranſiturus : cum ſubito experretius ſum, 
on tua accepta, & tam BELLUM SOMNIUM per- 
di x. 

The Platonic philoſophy being then entirely Py- 
thagorean in the point in queſtion, and this latter 
rejecting the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments, we might fairly conclude them 
both under the ſame predicament. 

But as Plato is eſteemed the peculiar patron of 
this doctrine ; chiefly, I ſuppoſe, on his being the 
firſt who brought REASONS for the ETERNITY of the 
ſoul”: on this account, it will be proper to be a little 
more particular, 

1. Firſt then, it is very true, that Plato has ar- 
gued much for the eternity, or, if you will, for 
the immortality of the foul. But to know what ſort 
of immortality he meant, we need only conſider 
what ſort of arguments he employs. Now thcle, 
which he was ſo famous for inventing and inforcing, 
were natural and metaphyſical, fetched from the ei- 


* Epi. 102. ; 

Y Tuſcul. Diſþ. I. i. c. 17. Prinum de auimorum eterntats 
non ſolum ſenſiſe idem quod PYTHAGORAS, ſed RATIONEM ein 
attuliſſe. | 
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ſence and qualities of the ſoul; which therefore 
concluded only tor its permanency : and this he cer- 
tainly believed“. But for any moral arguments, 
from which only a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments can be deduced, he reſolves them all 
into tradition, and the religion of his country. 

2. As the inventing reaſons for the immortality 
of the ſoul, was one cauſe of his being held the 
great patron of this docttrine; ſo another was his 
tamous refinement (for it was indeed his) of the 
natural Metempſychoſ;s, the peculiar notion of the 
Pythagoreans. This natural Metempſychoſis was, 
as we have ſaid, that the ſucceſſive tranſition of the 
foul into other bodies was phyſical and neceſſary, and 
excluſive of all moral deſignation whatſoever. Plato, 
on receiving this opinion from his maſter, gave it 
this additional improvement; hat thoſe changes and 
tranfitions were the purgations of impure minds, unfit, 
by reaſon of the pollutions they had contratted, to re- 
aſcend the place from whence they came, and rejoin that 
ſubſtance from whence they <wwere diſcerped; and conſe- 
quently, that pure immaculate fouls were exempt from 
this tranſinigration. Thus Plato's Metempſychoſis 
(which was as peculiarly his, as the other was Py- 
thagoras's) ſeemed to have ſomething of a moral 
deſignation in it, which his maſter's had not; nor 
did it, like that, neceſſarily ſubject all to it, without 
diſtinction, or for the fame length of time. In this 
then they differedꝰ: But how much they agreed in 
excluding the notion of all future ſtate of reward 
and puniſhment, will be ſeen, when in the next 


Tot rationes attulit [Plato] ut velle ceteris, fibi cert? per- 
ſuaſiſſe videatur. Civ. Tuſe. Diſp. 1. i. c. 21. Kabamwep > v 
6 ga- Aye, as he expreſſes it in his rwelfth book of laws. 

a We have now explained the three ſorts of Metempſychoſis; 
The popular; That which was peculiar to Pythagoras; and laſtly 
That peculiar to Plato. The not diſtinguiſhing the Platonic 
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ſection we come to ſhew what a kind of exiſtence 
it was, which Pythagoras and Plato afforded to the 
ſoul, when it had rejoined that univerſal ſubſtance, 
from which it had been diſcerped. 

3. However it is very true, that in his writings 
he inculcates the doctrine of a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments: but this, always in the 
groſs ſenſe of the populace: that he ſouls of ill men 
deſcended into aſſes and fewine , — that the uninitiated 
lay in mire and filth ; - that there were three judges of 
hell; and talks much of Styx, Cocytus, Acheron, 
Sc. and all fo ſeriouſly ®, as ſhews he had a mind 
to be believed. But did he indeed believe theſe 
fables? we may be aſſured he did not: for being 
the moſt ſpirituahzed of the philoſophers, had he 
really credited a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, he would have refined and purified it, as 
he did the doctrine of the eternity of the ſoul, which 
he certainly believed. But he has as good as told 
us what he really thought of it, in his Epinomis; 
where, writing of the condition of a good and wiſe 
man after death, he ſays, of whom, both in jeſt and 
in earneſt, I conſtantly affirm, that when ſuch a one 
ſhall have finiſhed his deſtined courſe by death, be ſhall 
at his diſſolution, be ſtript of thoſe many ſenſes which 


from the Pythagoric; and both, from the popular, have occaſion- 
ed even the Ancients to write with much obſcurity on this mat- 
ter. What can be more inexplicable and contradictory than the 
account Servius hath given of it? © Sciendum, non omnes ani- 
* mas ad corpora reverti. Aliquæ enim propter vitæ merita 
* non redeunt propter malam vitam; aliquæ propter fati ne- 
&« ceſlitatem.” In An. vi. y 713. Here he has jumbled into 
one, as the current doctrine of the Metempſichoſis, theſe three 
different and diſtin& ſorts : aligue propter vite MERITA non reds- 
unt, belonging to the popular notion; aliguz redeunt propter 
Fati neceſſitatem, belonging to Pythagoras's ; and aligue proptecr 
MALAM witam to Plato's. 


b In his Gorgias, Phædo, and Refablic, 


He 
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be here enjoyed; and then only participate of one fimple 
lot or condition. And, of MAN, as he was here, being be- 


come ONE, he ſhall be happy, wiſe, and bleſſede. And 
ſtill more plainly, in his commentary on Timæus, 
where he agrees to his authors doctrine of the fabu- 
lous invention of the FOREIGN TORMENTS ©. 

4. In confirmation of all this, (z. e. of Plato's 
diſbelief of the religious doctrine of a future ſtate, 
as founded on the will and providence of the Gods) 
we obſerve in the laſt place, that the moſt intelli- 

ent of the ancients regarded what Plato ſaid of a 
— ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, to be ſaid 
only in the exoteric way to the people. 


The famous ſtoic Chry/ppus ©, when he blames 
Plato, as not rightly deterring men from injuſtice, 
by frightful ſtories of future puniſhments, takes it 


© "Op &) de Xvpilopecrs Tuailuv x, oredagur apy, we Farstw Tic 
P TogTW Y auTyY joieav WIanAnan, Xo iaviree amobarwy ny 
tune pili ery £74 220)Aav Tore xalante vv aignow?, wiz, Ts wolews 
peletnnÞora , Y th WNNaev to lyelmwora, WIaiung Te ir. 
x) ToPwralov apa x) warago. Sub fin. 

In this paſſage I underſtand Plato fecretly to intimate, that, 
when he was in jeff, he affirmed the future happineſs of good 
men in a peculiar and diſtin& exiſtence, which is the popular 
notion of a future fate: but, when in earneſt, that that exiſtence 
was not peculiar or diſtin, but a common /ife without particular 
ſenſations, a reſolution into the 70 *. And it is remarkable that 
the whole ſentence has an elegant ambiguity, capable of either 
meaning. For a: aifgyo:u may either ſignify our many 
paſſions and appetites, or our many cogitations. The denying our 
having the fit of theſe, in a future ſtate, makes nothing againſt 
a diſtin exiſtence ; but denying the /econd, does. . His diſciple 
Ariſtotle ſeems to have underſtood him as meaning it in this 
latter ſenſe, when in earneſt; and has ſo . it as to 
exclude all peculiar exiſtence. See p. 211. There is the ſame 
ambiguity in ix okay la, which may either ſignify, that of 
his many ſenſations he hath only one left; the feeling happi- 
neſs; or that, from being in the number of many individuals of 


the ſame ſpecies, he is become one, by being joined to, and 
united with the univerſal nature, 


d See p. 143. 
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for granted that Plato himſelf gave no credit to 


them: for he turns his reprehenſion, not againſt 


that philoſopher's wrong belief, but his wrong judg- 
ment, in imagining ſuch childiſh terrors could be 
uſeful to the cauſe of virtue. 

Strabo plainly declares h:mfelf of the ſame opi- 
nion, when ſpeaking of the Indian Brachmans, he 
lays, that they had mvented fables in the manner of 
Plato, concerning the immertality of the ſoul, and a 


Future judgment in the Jnades below ;, and other things 


of the ſame nature 8. 

Celſus owns that every thing which Plato tells 
us of a future ſtate, and the happy abodes of the 
virtuous, is an allegory. But what (ſays he) we 
<« are to underſtand by theſe things, is not eaſy for 
c every one to find out. To be maſter of this, we 
muſt be able to comprehend his meaning, when 
he ſays, They cannot, by reaſen of their imoecillity 
e and fluggiſhneſs, penetrate into the higheſt region. 


« But was their nature vigorous enough to raiſe itſelf 


&* to ſo ſublime a contemplation, they would then come 
&« to underſtand, that this was the true heaven, and the 
« true irradiation .” Theſe remarkable words, be- 
ſides the general concluſion to be drawn from them, 
confirm what we have ſaid of the peculiar Platonic 


ee 75s, For here Celſus reſolves all Plato's 
meaning, in his repreſentations of a future ſtate of 
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rewards and Lg we into that Metempſycho- 
ſis: and we ſhall ſee hereafter, that that was re- 
ſolvable into the reunion of the ſoul with the divine 
nature, when it became vigorous enough to penetrate 
into the higheſt region i. 

The emperor Julian addreſſing himſelf to Hera- 
clius the Cynic, on the ſubje& of that ſect, when 
he comes to ſpeak of the double dottrine, and the ad- 
miſſion of fable into the. teachings of the philoſo- 
phers, obſerves, that it hath it's uſe chiefly in ethics, 
(in which he includes politics &,) and in that part 
of theology relating to initiation, and the myſteries l. 
To ſupport which he preſently quotes the example 
of Plato, who, when he writes of theology, or as a 
Theologer, is full of fables in his accounts of the infer- 
nal regions", From hence it appears that, in the 


opinion of this learned emperor, Plato did not only 


not ſpeak his real ſentiments of thoſe matters, but that 
when he treated of them, it was not as a philoſo- 
pher, but as a theologer; in which character the 


was one of the moſt important circumſtances of the Pagan Ely- 
ſum, as we may ſee in the chapter of the myſteries; where a 
certain raviſhing and divine light is 8 as making it 
ſo recommendable; according to that of Virgil: 

Largior hic campos æther & lumine veſtit 

Purpureo —— 

i The unfairneſs of readers when their paſſions have made 
them become writers, is hardly to be conceived : ſome of theſe 
have repreſented the three laſt teſtimonies as given to prove that 
Plato believed no future ſte at all: tho' the author had plainly 
and expreſly declared but a page or two before, p. 155. that 
there was a fort of future ſtate which Plato did believe; he re- 
ters to it again in the note at p. 156. and, what is more, obſerves 
here, on this laſt paſſage, that Celſus alludes to this very pla- 
tonic future ſtate, 

* — heres Grxoropurty , 75 ai Alas xa wWoMTiner Ot, 79 
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ancient ſages never thought themſelves obliged or 
confined to the truth. What theſe fabulous rela- 
tions were, he intimates, when he previouſly ſpeaks 
of the fables taught in the Myſteries; by which he 
could only mean their repreſentations of a future 
ſtate: the great /ecret of the myſteries, the doctrine 
of the unity, being in his opinion of a nature di- 
rectly contrary to the other, | 4 

We now come to the PxRIipPATETICS and SToics, 
who will give us much leſs trouble. For theſe 
having ih ſome degree, though not entirely, thrown 
off the legiſlative character, ſpoke more openly 
againſt a tuture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 
Indeed the difference in this point, between them 
and the Platoniſts, was only trom leſs to more re- 
ſerve, as appears from their all having the ſame 
common principles of philoſophiling ”. es 

III. ARIsTOTLE was the diſciple of Plato, and 
his rival. This emulation, though it diſpoſed 
him to take a different road to fame, in a province 
yet unoccupied, 2nd to throw off the legiſlative cha- 
racter; yet it iet him upon writing books of /aws 
and politics, in oppoſition to his maiter ; whom he 
takes every occaſion to contradict. 

He ſtuck indeed to the ancient method of the 
double doctrine, but with leſs caution and reſerve. 
For, whereas the Pythagoreans and Platoniſts 
kept it amongſt the ſecrets of their ſchools, he 
ſeems willing that all the world ſhould take notice 
of it, by giving public directions to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the two kinds ®. Accordingly, in his Nico- 
machian Ethics, he expreſſes himſelt without any 
ceremony, and in the moſt dogmatic way, againſt 
a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. Death 
(ſays he) 7s of all things the moſt terrible. For it is 

n Acad. Pueft, lib. i. 

* See Cic. Ep. ad Ait. lib. iv. Ep. 16. — in ſingulis bs 

| the 
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the final period of exiſtence. And beyond that, it ap- 
pears, there is neither good nor evil for the dead man 
to dread or hope. 

And in another, place he tells us, that the ſoul, 
after it's ſeparation from the body, will neither joy 
nor grieve, love nor hate, nor be ſubject to any paſſi- 
ons of the like nature. And leſt we ſhould ſuſpect 
that this was ſaid of the animal life only, he goes 
further, and obſerves, that it will then neither re- 
member, think, nor underſtand . It muſt, therefore, 
according to this Philoſopher, be abſolutely loſt, 
as to any ſeparate exiſtence, 

IV. Zeno the Founder of the Porch, followed 
the mode, in writing of Laws, and a Republic. 
Agreeably to this part of his character, we find, by 
Lactantius, that he taught a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments in the very terms of Plato: 
Eſje inferos Zeno Stoicus docuit; & ſedes piorum ab 
zmpiis eſſe diſcretas; & illos quidem quietas ac delecta- 
biles incolere regiones, hos vero luere pœnas in tenebrofis 
locis atque in cæni voraginibus herrendis'; Yet, we 
know that he and the whole Porch held, that 
God governed the world only by his general pro- 
vidence; which did not extend either to individuals, 
cities or people *: And, not to inſiſt that his follow- 
er Chryſippus laughed at theſe things, as the moſt 
childiſh of all terrors, we know too, that the phi- 


— 


de republica] utor proœmiis, ut Ariſtoteles in 1is, quos iZulepgs 
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loſophic principle of his School was, hat the ſoul 
died with the body t. Indeed to compliment their 
wiſe man, the Stoics taught that Hi ſoul held it out 
till the general conflagration: by which, when. we 
come to ſpeak of their opinion concerning the 
nature and duplicity of the foul, we ſhall find they 
meant juſt nothing. 

However, it was not long before the Seics quite 
laid aſide the legiſlative character; for which their 
Maſter appears to have had no talents, as we ma 
judge by what he lays down in his Republic, that 
States ſhould not buſy themſelves in erecting temples ; 
for we ought not to think there is any thing holy, or 
ſacred, or that deſerves any real eſteem, in the work of 
maſons and labourers". The good man had forgot 
that he was writing Laws for a People; and fo 
turned impertinently enough, to philoſophiſe with 
the ſtoical Sage. The truth is, this ſect had never 
any name for legiſlation: and therefore, as we ſay, 
in no long time, laid the ſtudy of it quite afide ; at- 
ter which they wrote without the leaſt reſerve, 
againſt a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 

Thus EepicTETus, a thorough Stoic, if ever 
there was any, ſpeaking of death, ſays, But 
« whither do you go? no where to your hurt: you 
& return from whence you came: to a triendly con- 
<« ſociation with your kindred elements: what there 
<« was of the nature of fire in your compoſition, 
returns to the element of fire; what there was 


t Os Erwin, it S F ovparu? viii Fo = N avioigar due, 
705; ovinpiuac yuitas (rauthy D award dr) d ioguer lice: 
od irs er Ts TE, K) PEXE8 i EXTUCWTEWC. Plut. de Pac. 
Phil. lib. iv. c. 7. See the Critical inguiry into the opinicrs aud 
practice of the ancient philoſophers, p 27---to 37. 20 Ed. 
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« of earth, to earth; what of air, to air; and 
« of water, to water. There is no Hell, nor Acheron, 
« Cocytus, nor Pyriphlegethon “. 
In another place, he ſays, The hour of death 
approaches. Do not endeavour to aggravate, 
c and make things worſe than they really are; re- 
e preſent them to yourſelf in their true light. The 
te time is now come when the materials of which you 
e are compounded will be reſolved into the elements from 

© which they were originally taken. What hurt or 
<« cauſe of terror is there in this? or what is there 
e in the world that ABSOLUTELY PERISHETH *.” 

AnToninus ſays, „He who fears death, either 
* fears that he ſhall be deprived of all ſenſe, or that 
< he ſhall experience different ſenſations. If all ſen- 
e fations ceaſe, you will be no longer ſubject to pain 
* and miſery ; if you be inveſted with ſenſes of ano- 
ther kind, you will become another creature, and 
<* will continue to exiſt as ſuch ”.” 

SENECA, in his conſolation to Marcia, daughter 
of the famous Cremutius Cordus the Stoic, is not at 
all behind him, in the frank avowal of the ſame 
principles. Cogita, nullis defundtum malis affici : 
a que nobis inferos faciunt terribiles, FABULAM eſſe : 
nullas imminere mortuis tenebras, nec carcerem, nec 
Aumina flagrantia igne, nec oblivionis amnem, nec 
iribunalia, & reos & in illa libertate tam laxa ullos 
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iterum tyrannos. Luſerunt iſta potte, & vanis nos 
agitavere terroribus. Mors omnium dolorum & ſolu- 
tio eft, & finis : ultra quam mala noſtra non exeunt, 
que nos in illam tranquillitatem, 1N QUA, ANTEQUAM 
NASCEREMUR, jacuimus, reponit *. 
-- Lucian, who, of all the Ancients, beſt under- 
ſtood the intrigues and intricacies of ancient Philo- 
ſophy, appears to have had the ſame thoughts of the 
Stoics upon the point in queſtion. In his Jupiter 
Tragicus or diſcourſe on providence, Damis, the Epi- 
curean, arguing againſt providence, ſilences the 
Stoic, Timocles, when he comes to the 7nequality of 
events; becauſe the author would not ſuffer his Stoic 
to bring in a future ſtate to remove the difficulty. 
And, that nothing but decorum, or the keeping 
each ſect to his own principles, made him leave the 
Stoic embarraſſed, appears from his Jupiter confuted, 
or diſcourſe on deſtiny; where when Cyniſcus preſſes 
Jupiterwith the ſame arguments againſt Providence, 
Jupiter eaſily extricates himſelf: You appear by 
this, Cyniſcus, to be ignorant what dreadful! 
_ «© puniſhments await the wicked after this life, 
and what abundant happineſs is reſerved for the 
cc good LY 85 

Iwill only obſerve in taking leave of this ſubject, 
that the famous sro AL RENOVATION, {which hath 
been oppoſed to what is here repreſented) ſcems to 
have been conceived on the natural Metempſychoſſs 
of Pythagoras. Origen gives the following ac- 
e count of it: The generality of the Stercs 
< not only ſubject every thing mortal to theſe R E- 
„ NovaTIONsS, but the Immortals likewiſe, and 
the very Gods themſelves. For after the confla- 
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te gration of the Univerſe, which hath happened 
already, and will happen hereafter, in infinite 
« ſucceſlions, the ſame face and order of things hath 
e been and ever will be preſerved from the begin- 
ning to the end. It is true, the men of this School 
to eaſe a little the labouring abſurdity, contend for 
no more than the moſt exact reſemblance of things, 
in one renovation, to thoſe of another. Thus the next 
Socrates was not individually the ſame with the laſt, 
but one exactly like him; with exactly ſuch a wife xy 
as Xantippe, and ſuch accuſers as Anytus and 
Melitus. Which, however, ſhews the folly of 
bringing this renovation for a proof, that the Stoics 
believed a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 
Having now gone through theſe FouR FAMOUS 
SCHOOLS, I ſhould have cloſed the ſection, but that 
I imagined the curious reader would be well pleaſed 
to know what Cictro thought, on this important 
point; Cicero, who finiſhed the conqueſts of his 
countrymen in Greece, and brougat home in tri- 
umph, thoſe only remains of their ancient grandeur, 
their py1LosoPHY and ELOQUENCE ©, Bur there 
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are great difficulties in getting to his real ſentiments, 
I ſhall mention ſome of the chief. 

1. Firſt, that which ariſes from the uſe of the 
double dofirine; a circumſtance common to the 
Greck philoſophy; of it's eſſence, and therefore, 
inſeparable from it's exiſtence. The Ancients who 
lived after Cicero, ſuch as Clemens Alex. Origen, 
Syneſius, Salluſt the philoſopher, Apuleius, do in 
fact ſpeak of it as an inſtrument ſtill in uſe; nor do 
any other ever mention it as a thing become obſo- 
lete. So that when Tully undertook to explain the 
Greek philoſophy to his countrymen, he could not 
but employ ſo faſhionable a vehicle of Science. 
But how much it contributed to hide the real ſenti- 
ments of the uſer, we have ſeen above. 

2. Another difficulty ariſes from the peculiar 
genius of the Sect he eſpouſed, the New Academy; 
which, was entirely /ceptical : It profeſſed a way of 
philoſophiſing, in which there was no room for any 
one to #nterfere with his own opinions; or, indeed, 
to have any. It is true, were we to conſider Tully 
as a ſtri7 Academic, in the Grecian ſenſe of adhering 
to a Sect, our enquiry would be preſently at an end; 
or at leaſt very impertinent : but he profeſſed this 
ad in a much laxer way; as we ſhall now 
A | 
3. And this leads us to another difficulty, ariſing 
from the manner, in which the Greek philoſophy 
was received in Italy, The Romans in general 
were, by their manners and diſpoſitions, little qua- 

fied for ji eculative ſcience. When they firſt got foot- 
ing, and hadbegun a commerce for arts, in Greece, 
they entertained great jealouſies of the Sophiſts, and 
uſed them roughly: and it was long before they 
could be perſuaded to think favourably of a ſet of 
men, who profeſſed themſelves always able and 
ready to diſpute for or againſt virTve indiffe- 

md ved eo RT rently * 
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rently © : and even then, the Greek philoſophy was 
introduced into Rome, but as a more refined ſpe- 
cies of luxury, and a kind of table-furniture, ſet 
apart for the entertainment of the Great ; who were 
yet very far from the Grecian humour, jurare in ver- 
ba magiſtri : they regarded the doctrines of the Sect 
they eſpouſed, not as a rule of life, but only as a 
kind of Apparatus for their rhetoric ſchools, to enable 
them to invent readily, and reaſon juſtly, in the 
affairs of life. Tully, who heſt knew upon what 
tooting it was received, ſays no leſs, when he ridi- 
cules Cato for an unfaſhionable fellow. Hæc homo 
ingenigſilſimus M. Cato auftoribus eruditiſſimis inductus, 
arripuit, NEQUE Dis FU TAN DI causa, UT MAGNA 
PARS, ſed ita vivendi e. The leaſt, then, we may 
conclude from hence is, that Cicero, laughing at 


thoſe who eſpouſed a Sect vivendi cauſa, did himſelf 


eſpouſe the Academic, cauſa diſputandi: which in- 
deed he frankly enough confeſſes to his adverſary, 
in this very oration : fatebor enim, Cato, me quoque 
in adoleſcentia, diffiſum ingenio meo, quæſiſſe adju- 
menta doctrinæ. Which, in other words, is, I 
myſelf eſpouſed a Sect of philoſophy, for it's uſe in 
diſputation. This ſlippery way, therefore, of pro- 
feſſing the Greek philolophy, muſt needs ad 
greatly to the embarras we complain of. 
4. A fourth difficulty ariles from Tully's pur- 
poſe in writing his works of philoſophy ; which 
4 Cicero makes the famous orator, M. Antonius, give this 2s 
the reaſon why he hid his knowledge of the Greek philotophy 
from the People.—Sic decrevi [inquit Antonius] philoſophari 
potius, ut Neoptolemus apud Ennium, paucis: pam omnino baud 
Ilacet. Sed tamen hæc eſt mea ſententia, quam videbar expoſuiſſe. 
Ego iſta ſtudia non improbo, moderata modo ſint : opinionem 
iſtorum ſtudiorum, & ſuſpicionem artificii apud eos, qui res ju- 
dicent, oratori adverſariam eſſe arbitror. Imminuit enim & ora- 
toris auctoritatem & orationis fidem. De Orat. 1. ii. c. 37. 
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was, not to deliver his own opinion on any point 
of ethics or metaphyſics, but to explain to his 
countrymen, in the moſt intelligible manner, what- 
ſoever the Greeks had taught concerning them, 
In the execution of which deſign, no Sect. could 
ſo well ſerve his turn as the New Acapemy, whoſe 
principle it was, not to interfere with their own opi- 
nions: and a paſſage, in his Academic queſtions, 
inclines me to think, he entered late into this Sect, 
and not till he had formed his project. Varro, 
one of the dialogiſts, ſays to him: ſed de teip/o 
quid eft quod audio? Tully anſwers : quanam de re ? 
Varro replies: relictam a te VETEREM JAM, tractari 
autem xo vA. Varro hints at it again, where 
ſpeaking afterwards to Tully, he ſays, tuæ ſunt 
nunc partes, qui ab antiquorum ratione NUNC deſci/- 
cis, & ea, que ab Arcgſila novala ſunt probas, doce- 
re Sc. This further appears from a place in his 
Nature of the Gods *, where he ſays, thathis eſpouſing 


 tandi cauſa look as if the obſervation was confined to Stoici in. 
For this Se& had ſo entirely engroſſed the Dialectics, that the 
followers of Zeno were more frequently called Diale#ici than 
Stoici. Notwithſtanding this, it plainly appears, I think, from 
the context, that the other ſenſe is the true. Tully introduces 
his obſervation on Cato's fingularity in theſe words: et quoniarn 
non eſt nobis hec oratio habenda aut cum imferita multitudine, aut in 
aliquo conventu agrefiium, audacjus ſaulo de ſtudiis humanitatis, 
que & mihi & vobis nota & jucunda ſunt, diſputabo. Here he de- 
clares, his deſign is not to give his thoughts of the Stoics in par- 
ticular, (though they furniſhed the occaſion) but of the Greek 
philoſophy in general, de fudiis humanitatis. He then runs through 
the Stoical paradoxes, and concludes—Haxc homo ingenio/i//;n:us 
M. C. arripuit, &c. But had it been his intention to conkne 
the obſervation to the Stoics, on account of their great name in 
logic, he muſt have ſaid hauc, not hc: it being their /ogic, not 
their paradoxes, which was of uſe in diſputation. | 
f Manutius and Davies, who, I ſuppoſe, did not attend to 
what paſſed before, agree to throw out the word xunc, as per- 
fectly uſeleſs and inſignificant, PEN ha 
8 Lib. i. c. 3. ; 
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the New Academy, of a ſudden, was a thing altoge- 
ther unlooked for. Mrltis etiam ſenſi mirabile vi- 
deri, eam nobis potiſſimum probatam eſſe philoſophiam, 
que lucem eriperet & quaſi netiem quandam revus of- 
funderet, deſert aque diſcipline, & jam pridem relifte 
patrocinium NEC OPINATUM A nobis efje ſuſceptium. 
The change then was late; and after the ruin of the 
Republic; when Cicero retired from buſineſs, and 
had leiſure, in his receſs, to plan and execute this 
noble undertaking. So that a learned critic ap- 
pears to have been miſtaken, when he ſuppoſed 
the choice of the New Academywas made in his youth. 
This Set, (ſays he) did beſt agree with the vaſt genius 
and ambilious ſpirit of youNc CICERO h. 

5. But the principal difficulty proceeds from the 
ſeveral and various characters he {uſtained in his life, 
and writings; which habituated him to feign and 
diſſemble his opinions: here, (though he acted 
neither a weak nor an unfair part,) he becomes 
perfectly inſcrutable. He may be conſidered as 
an Orator, a Stateſman, and a Philoſopher; cha- 
racers, all equally pecrſcnated*;, and no one more 


h Remarks upon a late diſcourſe of freethinking, Part. ii. Rem. 53. 

i 1. As a STATESMAN, he diſcharged the office of a Patriot, 
urbis conſervator & parens, in a Government torn in pieces b 
the diſſenſions between Senate and People. But could this be 
done by ſpeaking his real ſentiments to both ? both were very 
faulty; and, as faulty men generally are, too angry to hear rea- 
ſon I have given an inſtance below, in the caſe of the Ca- 
tiline conſpiracy. And the iſſue of it declares the wiſdom of that 
conduct. He ſaved the Republic. 2. As aPriLosoPnrs, his 
end and defign in writing was not to deliver his own opinion, but 
to explain the Grecian phi/o/ophy. On which account he blames 
thoſe as too curious, who were for knowing his own ſentiments. 
In purſuance of this deſign he brings in Stoics, Epicufcans, 
Flatoniſts, Academics new and old, in order to inſtruct the 
Romans in their various opinions, and ſeveral ways of reaſon- 
ing. But whether it be him/elf or others that are brought upon 
the ſtage, it is the Academic, not Cicero; it is the Stoic, the 
Epicurean, not Balbus nor Velleius, who deliver their opinions. 


the 
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the real man than the other: but each of them taken 
up, and laid down, for the occaſion. This ap- 

ars from the numerous inconſiſtencies we find in 
him, throughout the courſe of his ſuſtaining them. 
In his oration de Haruſp. reſpon. in ſenatu, when 
the popular ſuperſtition was inflamed by preſent 
prodigies, he gives the higheſt character of the wiſ- 
dom of their anceſtors, as Founders of. their 


eſtabliſhed religion: Ego vero primùm habeo 


« auctores ac magiſtros religionum colendarum 
© majores noſtros : quorum mihi tanta fuiſſe ſapi- 
<« entia videtur, ut ſatis ſuperque prudentes ſint, 
c qui illorum prudentiam, non dicam affequi, ſed, 
« quanta fuerit, perſpicere poſlint.” Yet in his 
treatiſe of Laws, as the reader has ſeen above“, he 
frankly declares, that e folly of their anceſtors had 
ſuffered many depravities to be brought into Religion. 
Here the Philoſopher confuted the Stateſman as, 
in another inſtance, the Stateſman ſeems to have 
got the better of the Philoſopher. He defends the 
paradoxes.of the Stoics in a philoſophical diſſerta- 
tion: But in his oration for Muræna, he ridicules 
thoſe paradoxes in the freeſt manner. Nor under 
one and the ſame character, or at one and the ſame 
time, is he more conſiſtent. In the erations againſt 
Catiline, when he opens, the conſpiracy to the 
Senate, he repreſents it as the moiſt deep laid deſign, 
which had infected all orders and degrees of men 
amongſt them: Yet, when he brings the ſame at- 
fair before the People, he talks of it as only the 
wild and ſenſeleſs eſcape of a few deſperate wretches: 
it being neceſſary for his purpoſe, that the Senate 


3. AS an ORATOR, he was an advocate for his client, or more pro- 
erly perſonated him. In this caſe, then, he was to ſpeak the 

e of his client, not his own. 

E See book ii. ſect. G. | 

and 
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and People, who viewed the conſpiracy from ſeveral 
ſtations, ſhould ſee it in different lights. 

We meet with numbers of the like contradi- 
ctions, delivered in his own perſon, and under his 
philoſophic character. Thus, in his books divi- 
nation, he combats all augury, Sc. and yet, in his 
philoſophic treatiſe of laws, he delivers himſelf in 
their favour; and in ſo ſerious and poſitive a man- 
ner, that it is difficult not to believe him to be incar- 
neſt. In a word, he laughed at the opinions of State, 
when he was amongſt the Philoſophers; he laughed 
at the doctrines of the Philoſophers, when he was 
cajoling an Aſſembly; and he laughed heartily at 
both, when withdrawn amongſt his friends in a 
corner. Nor, is this the worſt part of the ſtory. 
He hath given us no mark to diſtinguiſh his mean- 
ing: For, in his Academic queſtions |, he is ready to 
{wear he always ſpeaks what he thinks: Jurarem 
per Jovem Deoſque penates, me & ardere ſtudio 
vert reperiendi, & ea ſentire quæ dicerem® : Yet, 


in his Nature of the Gods", he has ſtrangely changed 
his tone: Qui autem requirunt, quid quaque de 


| Lib. iv. Sect. 20. | 

m Lucullus had been declaiming very tragically againſtthe Aca- 
demy, when Tully entered on it's defence; in which he thought 
it proper to premiſe ſomething concerning himſelf, Aggrediar 
igitur, (ſays he,) ſi pauca ante, quaſi de Fama MEA dixero. 
He then declares, that, had he embraced the Academy out of va - 
nity, or love of contradiction, it had not only reflected on his 
ſenſe, but on his honour. Itaque nifi ineptum putarem in tali 
diſputatione id facere, quod cum de republica-diſceptatur fierj 
interdum ſolet : jurarem per Jovem c. From hence, I gather 
that though the queſtion here be of the Academic philoſophy, 
and of Cicero as an Academic, yet, as he tells us, he is now to 
vindicate himſelf in a point in which his honour was concerned, 
the proteſtation is general, and concerns his conſtant turn of 
mind; which always inclined him, he ſays, to ſpeak his ſen- 
timents. | | | 


Lib. i. Sect. 35. 


rc 
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1 ipſi ſentiamus, curioſius id faciunt quam neceſſe 
eſt. | 

If it be aſked then, in which of his writings we 
can have any reaſonable aſſurance of his true ſenti- 
ments? I reply, ſcarce in any, but his EPISTLEs. 
Nor is this ſaid to evade any material evidence that 
may be found in his other works, in favour ot a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhment: on the 
contrary, there are many very ſignal inſtances of 
his diſbelief, as far as we can hazard a judgment 
of his mind. As in his Offices, which bids the faireſt 
of any to come from his heart, he delivers himſelf 
very effectually againſt it; as will appear in the next 
ſection. And in his oration for Cluentius to the 
Judges, he ſpeaks with yet more force on the ſame 
ſide the queſtion: Nam nunc quidem quid tan- 
dem illi mali mors attulit ? niſi forte ineptiis ac 
ce fabulis ducimur, ut exiſtimemus illum apud in- 
&« feros impiorum ſupplicia perferre, Sc. Quæ ſi 
<« falſa ſunt, id quod omnes intelligunt, quid ei tandem 
e aliud mors eripuit præter ſenſum doloris? 

Nor will moſt of zhoſe paſſages, which are uſu- 
ally brought in ſupport of the opinion, that Tully 
did really believe the immortality of the ſoul, ſtand 
in any account againſt heſe : Becauſe, as will be 
ſhewn, in the next ſanction, they belt” agree to a 
kind of immortality very conſiſtent with a thorough 
diſbelief of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments “. 


o As to the celebrated argument of Plato for the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul, explained and inforced by Cicero, it is ſo big 
with impiety and nonſenſe, that one would wonder how any 
chriſtian Divine could have the indiſcretion to recommend it as 
doing credit to ancient Philoſophy; or to extol the inventers 
and eſpouſers of it, as having delivered and entertained wery 
juſt, rational, and proper notions concerning the immortality of 
the human ſoul. If we examine this philoſophy as it is delivered 
us by Plato in his Phædrus, or as it is tranſlated by Cicero 1 

0 
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It is only then (as we ſay) in his Ep1STLEs to his 
friends, where we ſee the man diveſted of the Poli- 


his firſt Tuſculan, we ſhall find it gives the human foul the at- 
tributes of the Divine Being, and ſuppoſes it to have been from 
eternity, uncreated and ſelf-exiſtent. — of the principle of 
motion, or the foul, it ſays, Principii autem nulla eſt origo : nam 
e principio oriuntur omnia: ipſum autem zu//a ex re alia naſci 
poteſt : nec enim eſſet id principium quod gigneretur aliunde.— 
Id autem nec naſci poteſt, nec mori. Hæc eſt 1 natura 
animi atque vis; quæ ſi eſt una ex omnibus, quæ ſe ipſa ſem- 
per moveat, negue nata certe eſt, et æterna eſt. 1 Taſe. c. 
2, 3. It is plain too, that this argument aſſigns the human 
ſou] a NECESSARY immortality, or an immortality which ariſes 
from it's nature and eſſence, or from it's original and in- 
herent powers; and not from the Will or appointment of God. 
We are told that the ſoul is immortal, becaule it is a ſelf: moving 
ſubſtance ; for that a ſelf-moving ſubſtance can never ceaſe to be, 
ſince it will always have a power of exiſting within itſelf, inde- 
pendent of any foreign or external cauſe. And what can be 
ſaid more of God himſelf? ſentit igitur animus ſe moveri, quod 
cum ſentit, illud una ſentit ſe vi ſua, non aliena, moveri; ec 
accidere poſſe, ut ipſe unguam a ſe deſeratur. 1 'Tuic. c 23. Here 
it's immortality is not ſuppoſed to ariſe from the influence of 
any foreign or external cauſe, but is reſolved into the natural 
and inherent powers of the ſoul itſelf. Plato ſays, ix d wytr- 
v1.Tov % 43 aff NvTO AVAYKY tb — T0 g STE AMUNNUGI as &TE 
vin cd as ureter, it wayne dyiviiy T6 %) alarutwy YUNI ar tine 
The neceſſity here ſpoken of was ſuppoſed to ariſe from an in- 
ternal faculty and power of the ſoul, or from the principle of 
ſelf- motion. I he force of all this, has been ſhaffie! over by 
the writers againſt the D. L. with only repeating, that, Cicero 
inferred the immortality of the foul from it's wonderful powers and 
faculties, en it's principle of ſelf mation, it's memory, invention, Wit 
and cemprehenſizn. As to ſelf-motion the word is equivocal, and 
may either ſignify the power giver to a being to begin motion; 
or a power inherent and eſiential to a being, who has all things 
within itſe}f, and receives nothing from without. Now we 
have ſhewn, that Plato and his followers uſe4 /z/f meticn, when 
applied to the ſoul, in this latter ſenſe ; and from thence inferred 
a NECESSARY zmmortality in that being which had it; an im- 
mortality which implied increation and ſelf-exiſtence. As to 
the other powwers and faculties of memory, invention, wit and com- 
rehenſion. whatſoever immortality may be Jogically deduced from 
them, it is not that which Cicero deduces : For as we ſee his 


is a ſtrict and proper immortality, an exiſtence from all eterni- 
tician, 
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3 ipſi ſentiamus, curioſius id faciunt quam neceſſe 
eſt. 

If it be aſked then, in which of his writings we 
can have any reaſonable aſſurance of his true ſenti- 
ments? I reply, ſcarce in any, but his EPISTLESõ. 
Nor is this ſaid to evade any material evidence that 
may be found in his other works, in tavour of a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhment: on the 
contrary, there are many very ſignal inſtances of 
his diſbelief, as far as we can hazard a judgment 
of his mind. As in his Offices, which bids the taireſt 
of any to come from his heart, he delivers himſelf 
very effectually againſt it; as will appear in the next 
ſection. And in his oration for Cluentius to the 
Judges, he ſpeaks with yet more force on the ſame 
ſide the queſtion: ** Nam nunc quidem quid tan- 
dem illi mali mors attulit ? niſi forte ineptiis ac 
ce fabulis ducimur, ut exiſtimemus illum apud 1n- 
&« feros impiorum ſupplicia perſerre, c. Quæ ſi 
„ falſa ſunt, id quod omnes intelligunt, quid ei tandem 
“ aliud mors eripuit præter ſenſum doloris? 

Nor will moſt of heſe paſſages, which are uſu- 
ally brought in ſupport of the opinion, that Tully 
did really believe the immortality of the ſoul, ſtand 
in any account againſt hee: Becauſe, as will be 
ſhewn, in the next ſanction, they belt” agree to a 
kind of immortality very conſiſtent with a thorough 
diſbelief of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments “. | 


o As to the celebrated argument of Plato for the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul, explained and inforced by Cicero, it is ſo big 
with impiety and nonſenſe, that one would wonder how any 
chriſtian Divine could have the indiſcretion to recommend it as 
doing credit to ancient Philoſophy; or to extol the inventers 
and eſpouſers of it, as having delivered and entertained wery 
juſt, rational, and proper notions concerning the immortality of 
the human ſoul. It we examine this philoſophy as it is delivered 
us by Plato in his Phadrus, or as it is tranſlated by Cicero 1 

| 
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It is only then (as we ſay) in his Ee1sTLEs to his 
friends, where we ſee the man diveſted of the Poli- 


his firſt Tuſculan, we ſhall find it gives the human ſoul the at- 

tributes of the Divine Being, and ſuppoſes it to have been from 

eternity, uncreated and ſelf-exiſtent. Speaking of the principle of 
motion, or the ſoul, it ſays, Principii autem nulla eſt origo : nam 

e principio oriuntur omnia: ipſum autem ulld ex re alia naſci 

poteſt : nec enim eſſet id principium quod gigneretur aliunde.— 

Id autem nec aſc: poteſt, nec mori. — Hæc eſt propria natura 
animi atque vis; quæ fi eſt una ex omnibus, que ſe ipſa ſem- 

per moveat, neue nata certe eſt, et æterna eſt. 1 Taſe. c. 

2, 3. It is plain too, that this argument aſſigns the human 
ſou] a NECESSARY immortality, or an immortality which ariſes 

from it's nature and eſſence, or from it's original and in- 

herent powers; and not from the Will or appointment of God. 

We are told that the ſoul is immortal, becauſe it is a ſelf. moving 
ſubſtance; for that a ſelf- moving ſubſtance can never ceaſe to be, 
ſince it will always have a power of exiſting within itſelf, inde- 
ndent of any foreign or external cauſe. And what can be 
ſaid more of God himſelf? ſentit igitur animus fe moveri, quod 
cum ſentit, illud una ſentit ſe vi ſua, non aliena, moveri; nec 
accidere poſſe, ut ipſe unguam a ſe deſeratur. 1 Tuſc. c 23. Here 
it's immortality is not ſuppoſed to ariſe from the influence of 
any foreign or external cauſe, but is reſolved into the natural 
and inherent powers of the ſoul itſelf. Plato ſays, ie d wytr- 
vr.TOv K a4 Ja Þbicw avre αν,eh; au - Of &TE UMVANUYI As &TE 
yiynd as ureto, it d % ayiurtiy 16 %) alacaty x d tive 
The neceſtity here ſpoken of was ſuppoſed to ariſe from an in- 
ternal faculty and power of the ſoul, or from the principle of 
ſelt-motion. Ihe force of all this, has been ſhafflel over by 

the writers againſt the D. L. with only repeating, that, Cicero 
ferred the immortality of the foul from it's wonderful powers and 
faculties, on it's principle of ſelf mation, it's memory, invention, Wit 
and cemprehenſia. As to ſelf-motion the word is equivocal, and 
may either ſignify the power giver to a being to begin motion; 
or a power inherent and eſiential to a being, who has all things 
within itſelf, and receives nothing from without. Now we 
have ſhewn, that Plato aud his followers uſe4 ſelf motion, when 
applied to the ſoul, in this latter ſenſe ; and from thence inferred 
a NECESSARY zmmortality in that being which had it; an im- 
mortality which implied increation and ſelf-exiſtence. As to 
the other powers and faculties of memory, invention, wit and com- 
prehen/ion, whatſoever immertality may be logically deduced from 
them, it is not that which Cicero deduces : For as we ſee his 
is a ſtrict and proper immortality, an exiſtence from all eterni- 
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tician, the Sopbiſt, and the Advocate: And there he 
profeſſes his diſbelief of a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments in the frankeſt and freeſt manner. To 
L. Meſcinius he ſays: Sed ut illa ſecunda moderate 
* tulimus, fic hanc non ſolùm adverſam, ſed fun- 
« ditus everſam fortunam tortiter ferre debemus; 
ut hoc ſaltem in maximis ma'is boni conſequa- 
mur, ut mortem, quam etiam beati contemnere 
* debeamus, propterea quod nullum ſenſum eſſet 
& habitura, nunc ſic affecti, non modo contemnere 
e debeamus, ſed etiam optare ?.” In his epiſtle to 
Torquatus, he ſays: Ita enim vivere ut non ſit 
« vivendum, miſerrimum eſt. Mori autem nemo 
„ ſapiens miſerum dixit, ne beato quidem —ſed 
h c conſolatio levis eſt; illa gravior, qua te uti 
e ſpero: Ego certe utor. Nec enim dum ero, 
angar ulla re, cum omni vacem culpa: Et ſi non 
“ ero, ſenſu omnino carebo 4.” Again, to the 


ty, to all eternity: In a word, the immortality of the Supreme 
Being himſelf. Si cernerem (ſays Tully) quemadmodum a/c 
poſſent | animi hominum] etiam quemadmodum interirent vi- 
derem. 1 7c. c. 24. And again, when he proves the immor- 
tality of the foul againſt Fanztius, he goes upon the principle 
that the ſoul cannot ve ſhewn to be immortal, but on the ſuppo- 
ſition of its being actually ungenerated. Volt enim [Panztius] 
quod nemo negat, quicquid xa!um fit interire; — naſci autem 
animos, quod declaret eorum ſimilitudo - nihil neceſſitatis, cur 
naſcatur, animi ſimilitudo.— 1 7c. c. 32, —3. I would there- 
fore have the friends of RE AasoN, not to ſay of REVELATION, 
conſider whether theſe extravagant notions of the human ſoul, 
do any honour to ancient Philotophy ? and whether Tully had 
not acted a more decent and modeſt part to have held conſiſtently, 
even with Epicurus, the mortality of the ſoul, than with Plato 
that it was wncreated, /elf-exiſtent, and neceſſarily eternal? 

Fam. Ep. I. v. Ep. 21. 

q Lib. vi. Ep. 3. Some have taken the ero and uon ere, in 
this paſiage, to relate generically, to exiſtence or non-exiſtence 
abſolutely ; and not, as certainly Tully meant, fpecifica/ly, to the 
ate of exiſtence or non-exiſtence here, i. e. liſe or death. But 
if that were his meaning, that , he had no being he mh” Bax 

| ame 
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ſame perſon * : Deinde quod mihi ad conſolatio- 
« nem commune tecum eſt, ſi jam vocer ad exitum 
« vitæ, non ab ea republica avellar, qua caren- 
« dum eſſe doleam, præſertim cum id fine ullo 
« ſenſu futurum fit.” And again to his friend 
Toranius *: Cum conſilio profici nihil poſſit, 
te una ratio videtur, quicquid evenerit, ferre mo- 
<« derate, præſertim cum omnium rerum mors fit 
*« extremum.“ That Cicero here ſpeaks his real 
ſentiments, is beyond all doubt. Theſe are letters 
of conſolation to his friends, when he himſelf, by 
reaſon of the ill ſtate of Public Affairs, much wanted 
conſolation; a ſeaſon when men have leaſt diſ- 


guiſe, and are moſt diſpoſed to lay open their 
whole hearts: 


Nam veræ voces tum demum pectore ab imo 
Ejiciuntur, & eripitur PERSONA, manet RES. 


Lucret. 
Here his real ſentiments * are delivered poſitively; 
which in his Tſculan diſputations he advances only 


10 ſenſe, Torquatus, for ſo wonderful, a diſcovery, might well 
have returned him his proverb quoted in this Epiſtle, yazus' ci; 
alma. But the foregoing paſſage from the epiſtle to Meſcinius, 
in which we find the ſame thought, and in the ſame exprefion, 
puts the meaning out of doubt. Add to this, that it was 
the very language of the Epicureans, and uſed by Lucretius as 
an antidote againſt the fear of death, 

Sscilicet haud nobis quidquam, qui NON ERIuus tum, 

* Accidere omnino poterit SENSUMQUE movere. 
But let it be obſerved, that when Cicero talks of death as of 
the end of man, he does not make this concluſion on the Epi- 
curean principle, that the ſon] was a- mere gua/ity,. but on the 
Platonic, that it was reſolved into the ſubſtance from whence it 
was extracted, and had no longer a particular exiſtence. 

r Lib. vi. Ep. 4. | Lib. vi. Ep. 21. 

t The learned Author of the exact and elegant ry of 
Cicero, hath ſince turned this circumſlance to the ſupport of 
the contrary opinion, with regard to his Hero's ſentiments:— 
But ſome (ſays he) have been apt to confider them [i. e. the 


4 | hypo- 
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hypothetically; but with a clearneſs that well com- 
ments the conciſeneſs of the foregoing paſſages. 


paſſages in Tully's philoſophic writings in favour of a future 
ſtate] as the flouriſhes rather of his eloquence than the con- 
„ cluſions of his reaſon. Since in other parts of his works he 
© ſeems to intimate not only a diffidence, but a diſbelief of the 
* immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate of rewards and 
«« puniſhments, and eſpecially in his letters, where he is ſup- 
* poſed to declare his mind with the greateſt frankneſs. But 
in a melancholy hour, when the ſpirits are depreſſed, the 
* ſame argument would not appear to him with the ſame force, 
* but doubts and difficulties get the aſcendant, and what hu- 
** moured his preſent chagrin find the readieſt admiſſion. Ihe 
« paſſages alledged i. e. in this place of the Div. Leg.] were 
* all of this kind, written in the ſeaſon of his dejection, when 
all things were going wrong with him, and in the height of 
** Cxfar's power, Oc. Vol. II. p. 561. Ed. 4. Thus, every 
thing hath two Academical handles. But ſtill, my cand'd friend 
will allow me to ſay they cannot both be right. It is con- 
feſſed that a deſponding temper, like that of Cicero's, will, in 
a melancholy hour, be always incl:ned to fear the worſt, But 
to what are it's fears confined ? Without doubt to the iſſue of 
that very affair, for which we are diſtreſied. A melancholy 
hour would have juſt the contrary influence on our other cogita- 


tions. And this by the wiſe and voracious diſpoſition of Nature; 


that the mind may endeavour to make up by an abundance of 
hope in one quarter, what through the pertuation of it's fears, 
it hath ſuffered itielf, to part with, in another. - So that un- 
Teſs Cicero was made differently from all other men, one might 
venture to ſay, his hopes of future gocd (had Fhiloſophy per- 
mitted him to entertain any hopes at all) would have riſen in 
proportion to his fears of .the preſent. And this is ſeen every 
day in fact For it is nothing but this natural diſpoſition that 
makes men of the world ſo generally fly even to Superſtition for 
the ſolace of their misfortunes. Butthe excellent author of the 
eritical inquiry into the opinions of the ancient philoſophers goes fur- 
ther. Cicero (ſays he) very frankly declares in his /a/culans 
* themſelves that this [the morta/izy or the no ſeparate exiſtence Ot 
* the foul} was the moſt real and effectual, the moſt ſolid and 
* ſubſtantial comfort that could be adminiſtered againſt the 
fear of death. In his firit Tuſculan, he undertakes to prove, 
that death was not an evil; and this, 1½, Becauſe it was not 
attended with any, actual puniſhment, or poſitive and real 
* miſery, 249, He riſes higher, and labours to prove, that 


M. Video 
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« M, Video te alte ſpectare & velle in cœlum mi- 
« grare. A. Spero fore, ut contingat id nobis. 
« Sed fac, ut iſti volunt, animos NON remanere 
* poſt mortem. M. Mali vero quid affert iſta 
c ſententia? Fac enim ſic animum interire, ut 
<« corpus. Num igitur aliquis dolor, aut omnino 


men ought to Iook upon death as a bleſſing rather than an 
« evil, as the ſoul, after its departure from the body, might be 
* happy in another life, In the firſt part he ſuppoſes the mor- 
te tality and extinction of the ſoul at death; in the ſecond he 
„ plainly ſuppoſes, that it will ſurvive the body. Now the 
* queſtion is, on which doctrine does he lay moſt ſtreſs; or, 
© which of theſe two notions, in the opinion of Cicero, would 
*« ſerve belt to fortify and prepare men againſt the fear of death? 
And luckily Cicero himſelf has long ſince determined this 
„point for us; having in the firſt Tuſculan brought ſeveral rea- 
* ſons to prove the immortality of the ſoul, he after all very 
*« frankly declares, that they had no great validity and force; 
** that the moſt ſolid and ſubſtantial argument, which could be 
<* urged againſt the fear of death, was the very conſideration ad- 
« yanced in his letters, or the dodrine which makes it the utter 
* period of cur being: And in the remaining part of the book he 
* proceeds to argue chiefly on this ſuppoſition, as being the beſt 
e calculated to ſupport men againſt the fear and terror of Death, 
* The arguments which he urged to prove the immortality of 
* the ſoul, ſeem ſometimes to have had great weight with the 
* perſon, to whom they were immediately addreis'd ; he de- 
* clares himſelf fond of the opinion, and reſolves not to part 
* with it. Nemo me de immortalitate depellet. To this Cicero 
replies, laudo id quidem; etſi nihil nimis oportet confidere : 
* movemur enim ſæpe aliquo acute concluſo: labamus muta- 
* muſque ſententiam clarioribus etiam in rebus: in his eſt enim 
. * aliqua obſcuritas. Id igitur ſi acciderit, ſimus armati. c. 32. 
He does not ſeem to lay any great ſtreſs on the notion of 2 
future ſtate ; nihil oportet nimis confidere. He owns that 
* the arguments, alledged in ſupport of it, were rather ſpeci- 
* ous than ſolid : movemur enim ſæpe aliquo acute concluſo. 
* That they were not plain and clear enough to make any 
*" ſtrong and laſting impreſſion : Labamus mutamuſque ſenten- 
* tiam clarioribus etiam in his rebus; in his eft enim aliqua 
* obſcuritas.—That therefore the beſt remedy at all events, 
* would be the notion that the ſoul dies with the body: id igi- 
* tur ſi acciderit, ſimus armati, Having then explained what 
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<« poſt mortem sxxs us in corpore eſt? [Ne in ani- 
mo quidem igitur SENSUs remanet, ipſe enim 
« nuſquam eſt. Hoc premendum etiam atque 
<« etiam eſt argumentum, confirmato illo, de quo, 
<« ft mortales animi ſunt, dubitare non poſſumus, 
4 quin tantus interitus in morte fit, ut ne minima 
« quidem ſuſpicio sENSUs relinquatur *.” Now, 
this is the very language of the Epicureans, as ap- 

ars from the following words of Pliny : „ Poſt 
c ſepulturam aliæ atque aliæ manium ambages. 
& Omnibus a ſuprema die eadem, quæ ante pri- 
© mum : nec magis a morte SENSUS ullus aut cor- 
e pori aut anime quam ante natalzm. Eadem 
<« enim vanitas in futurum etiam ſe propagat, — 
&« alias immortalitem anime, alias transfiguratio- 
« nem, alias ſenſum inferis dando, & manes co- 
& Jendo, deumque faciendo, qui jam etiam homo 
« eſſe defierit. ©. Quz (malum) iſta dementia, ite- 
« rari vitam morte ? Quzve genitis quies unquam, 
te ſi in ſublimi sENSsUs anime manet *.” 


** he had to ſay on the immortality of the ſoul, he proceeds to 
*« ſhew that death could not be conſidered as an evil, on the ſup- 
«« poſition that the ſoul was to periſh with the body. 

« When therefore he would teach men to contemn the ter- 
*« rors of death, he grounds his main argument on the morta- 
*« lity of the ſoul, As to the notion of a future ſtate, it was 
maintained by arguments too ſubtile to work a real and laſting 


'** conviction; it was not thought clear enough to make any 
deep and ſtrong impreſſion. He has therefore recourſe to the 


*« extinction of the ſoul, as the moſt comfortable conſideration” 
that could be employed againſt the fear of death. This was 
% not then a topic that was peculiar to the ſeaſon of dejection 
* and diftreſs; it was not thrown out only accidentally, when 
he was not confidering the ſubject, but was uſed in the works 
« that were deliberately and profeſſedly written on this very 
point. It could not therefore « occaſional only, and ſuited to 
the preſent circumſtances, as Dr. Middleton in his reaſoning 
all along ſuppoſes.” 

s Tuſc. 5%. ib. 1. c. 34—36. 

t Nat. Hifi. lib. vii. c. 55. 
Pru- 
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PLUTARCH was, amongſt the Greeks, what Ci- 
cero was amongſt the Latins, as far as concerned 
the buſineſs of delivering and digeſting the various 


opinions of the Philoſophers. In his famous tract 


of SUPERSTITION he uſes their COMMON arms to 
combat that evil; and expreſſes himſelf with un- 
common force where he ſpeaks of a future ftate as 
an error eſſential to ſuperſtition, and what the gene- 
ral voice of Reaſon, interpreted by ſound Philoſo- 
phy, diſclaims. * Death is the final period of our 
being. But SupeRsSTITION ſays NO. — She 
« ſtretches out life beyond life itſelf. Her fears 
« extend further than our exiſtence. She has joined 
eto the idea of death, that other inconſiſtent idea af 
« eternal lite in miſery. For when allthingscome to 
dan end, then, in the opinion of Superſtition, they 
begin to be endleſs ',” — 

J will beg leave to conclude this ſection with 
two obſervations relative to the general argument. 
1. We have juſt given a paſſage from the oration 
tor Cluentius, in which, Tully having ridiculed 
the popular fables concerning a tuture ſtate, he ſub- 
Joins, F theſe are falſe, as all men ſee they are, what 


hath death deprived him of, beſides @ SENSE of pain? 
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„ Qu fi falſa ſunt, id quod omnes intelligunt, quid ei 
tandem aliud mors eripuit præter SENSUM doloris?—Seneca rea- 
ſons in the ſame manner. Mors contemni debet magis quam 
folet: multa enim de illa credimus. Multorum ingenuis certa- 
tum eſt ad augendam ejus infamiam. Deſcriptus eit carcer in- 
ternus, & perpetua nocte oppreila regio, in qua 

“ ingens janitor orci, Oc. h 
ded etiam cum perſuaſeris jſtas fabulas eſſe, nec quicquam de- 
is ſupereſſe qued ti meant, ſubit alius metus, æquè enim tumor 
de apud inferos ſint, quam ne nuſquam. Ip. 83. 
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From this inference of the Orator it appears, that 
we have not concluded amiſs, when, from ſeveral 
quotations, interſperſed throughout this work, in 
which a diſbelief of the common notion of a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments is implied, we have in- 
ferred the writer's diſbelief of a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments in general. 2. We have 
ſeen the Philoſophers of every ſect, one while 
ſpeaking directly for, and at another, as directly 
againſt a future ſtate of rewards and: puniſhments, 
without intimating the leaſt change in their prin- 
ciples, or making the leaſt heſitation in their pro- 
feſſions: So that either we muſt hold them guilty 
of the moſt groſs and impudent contradictions, - 
which their characters will not ſuffer us to conceive 
of them; orelſe admit the explanation given above 
of the DoUBLE DOCTRINE, and the different me- 
thods of their exoteric and eſoteric diſcipline. 
Yet to all this it hath been ſaid, ** If the Phi- 
e loſophers diſbelieved the popular Divinities, and 
« yet really believed the being of a God; why 
* might they not reject the popular opinions of a 
e future ſtate, and yet, at the ſame time, hold a fu- 
< ture ſtate of real rewards and puniſhments? Now 
as they who did not believe Hercules and Æſ- 
© culapius to be Gods, did not for that reaſon 
* diſbelieve the exiſtence of a governing Mind; fo 
they, that did not believe ZEacus or Minos to be 
e judges of Hell, did not for that reaſon diſbelieve 
all future rewards and puniſhments x.“ I an- 
ſwer, the two caſes are nothing alike ; and this is 
my ſolution of the difficulty. 
1. At the very time the Philoſophers diſcard the 
popular Divinities they declare for the being of a 
God. Thus when Varro had ſaid that Hercules 


* Dr. Sykes. 


and 
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and ÆEſculapius, Caſtor and Pollux were not Gods; 

he adds, they ouly have a right notion of God, who 

conceive him to be à Soul, actuating and governing all 
things by his powver and wiſdom *. But when theſe. 
Philoſophers exploded Styx, Acheron, and Cocytus 

did they ever ſubſtitute any other future ſtate of 

rewards and puniſhments in their place? 
2. The Philoſophers give the popular ſtories of 
the infernal regions as the only foundation and ſup- 
port of future rewards and puniſhments ; ſo that, if 
they explode the popular ſtories, they muſt ex- 
plode the things themſelves. And what is more, 
they tell us that they did fo. But was this the caſe 
concerning their popular Divinities? Do they ever 
repreſent theſe as the only foundation and ſupport of 
the belief of a Deity ? | 

3. Again, The Philoſophers held a princieLE 
(and we are now about to enter upon that matter) 
which was inconſiſtent with a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments : in conſequence of which 
they formally, and in expreſs words, diſclaim and 
reject all ſuch ſtate and condition. But I know of 
no principle they held, inconſiſtent with the be- 
lief of a God; nor of any declarations they ever 
made againſt ſuch belief. We conclude, therefore, 
that the two caſes are altogether unlike and unre- 
lated: 


7 Quz ſunt autem illa, quz prolata in multitudinem nocent ? 
Hzc, inquit, non eſſe Deos Herculem, Æſculapium, Caſtorem, 
Pullucem. Proditur enim a doctis, quod homines fuerint, et 
homana conditione defecerint. But the ſame Varro ſays,— 
Quod hi ſoli ei videantur animadvertiſſe, quid eſſet Deus, qui 
crediderunt eum eſſe animam, motu et ratione mundum guber- 


nantem. Apud Auguſt, 4 Civ, Dei, I. iv. c. 2731. 
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3.8 £5: IF 


A T OrwirasTanDiING this full evidence 2- 
gainſt the Philoſophers; I much doubt, the 
general prejudice in their favour, ſupported by the 
reaſonableneſs of the doctrine itſelf, will be yet apt 
to keep the reader's opinion undetermined. | 
I ſhall therefore, in the laſt place, explain the 
CAUSES which withheld the Philoſophers from be- 
lieving: and theſe will appear to have been certain 
fundamental pRINCIPLES of the ancient Greek Phi- 
loſophy, altogether inconſiſtent with the doctrine 
of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 

But to 8 this its due force, it will be proper 
to premiſe, that the conſtitution of that Philo- 
ſophy, being above meaſure refined and ſpecu- 
lative, it was always wont to judge and determine 
rather on METAPHYSICAL than on MORAL max- 
ims; and to ſtick to all conſequences, how abſurd 
ſoever, which were ſeen to ariſe from ſuch con- 
ſiderations. . 

Of this, we have a famous inſtance in the ancient 
Democritic Philoſophy: which holding, that not 
only ſenſations, but even the cogitations of the 
mind, were the mere paſſion of the Thinker; and 
ſo, all knowledge and underſtanding, the ſame thing 
with ſenſe; the conſequence was, that there could 
not be any error of falſe judgment; becauſe all 
paſſlon was true paſſion, and all appearance true 
appearance. From hence it followed, that the ſun 
and moon were no bigger than they ſeemed to us: 
and theſe men of reaſon choſe rather to avow this 
concluſion, than to renounce the metaphyſic prin- 
ciple which led them into it. 

So juſt, we ſee, js that cenſure which a celebra- 


ted 
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ted French writer paſſes upon them: when the Philo- 
ſophers once beſot themſelves with a prejudice, they 
are even more incurable than the People themſelves ; 
becauſe they beſot themſelves not only with the preju- 
dice, but with the falſe reaſonings employed to ſup- 
port it. 

The regard to metaphyſic principles being fo 
great, we ſhall fee, that the Greek Philoſophers 
mult needs reject the doctrine of a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments, how innumerable and 
invincible ſoever the moral arguments are which 
may be brought to ſupport it, when we come to 
ſhew, that there were two METAPHYSICAL PRINCI- 
PLES Concerning Gop and the soul, univerſally 
embraced by all, which neceſſarily exclude all no- 
tion of a future ſtate of reward and puniſhment. 

The FIRST PRINCIPLE, Which led the philoſo- 
phers to conclude againſt ſuch a future ſtate 
was, THAT Gop COULD NEITHER BE ANGRY NOR 
HURT ANY ONE. This, Tully aſſures us, was 
held univerſally ; as well by thoſe who believed 
a providence, as by thoſe who believed not: 
« At hoc quidem COMMUNE EST OMNIUM PHI- 
© LOSOPHORUM, non eorum modo, qui Deum ni- 
„ hil habere ipſum negotii dicunt, & nihil exhi- 
e bere alteri : ſed eorum etiam, qui Deum ſem- 
% per agere aliquid & moliri volunt, NUMQUAM 
© NEC IRASCI DEUM NEC NOCERE*.” What conclu- 
ſion the Epicureans drew from hence, (thoſe who, he 
here ſays, held, Deum nihil habere ipſum negotii) 
he tells us in another place, by the mouth of Vel- 


Y Quand les philoſophes $'entetent une fois d'un prejuge, ils 
ſont plus incurables que le peuple meme ; parce qu'ils s'ents- 
tent également & du prejuge & des fauſſes raiſons dont ils le 
ſoutiennent. Fontenelle Hi/?. des Oracles. 


+ Offc. lib. ili. cap. 28, — © De Nat. Derr. I. i. c. 17; 
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leius their ſpokeſman. Intelligitur enim, (an ex- 
preſſion denoting that, in this point, the philoſo. 
phers were agreed) * a beata, immortalique na- 
<« tura, & iram & gratiam ſegregari: quibus re- 
< motis, nullos a ſuperis impendere METus *, And 
that the other Sects drew the ſame concluſion (which 
infers the denial of a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſhments) we ſhall now ſee by Cicero himſelf, who 
ſpeaks for them all. 

He is here commending Regulus for preferring 
the public good to his own, and the honeſt to the 
profitable; in diſſuading the releaſe of the Cartha- 
ginian priſoners, and returning back to certain 
miſery, when he might have ſpent his age at home 
in peace and pleaſure. All this, he obſerves, was 
done out of regard to his oath. But it may, per- 
haps, ſays he, be objected, what is there in an 
oath? The violator need not fear the wrath of Hea- 
ven; for all Philoſophers hold, that God cannot be 
angry or hurt any one. He replies, that, indeed, it 
was a conſequence of the principle of God's not being 
angry, that the perjured man had nothing to fear 
from divine vengeance : but then it was not this 
fear, which was really vorhixo, but juſtice and 
good faith, which made the ſanction of an oath, 
The learned will chuſe to hear him in his own 
. words: M. Atilius Regulus Carthaginem redit: 
* neque eum caritas patriz retinuit, nec ſuorum. 
«© Neque vero tum ignorabat ſe ad crudeliſſimum 
% hoſtem, & ad exquiſita ſupplicia proficiſci: Sed 
&« jusjurandum conſervandum putabat. Quid eſt 
* 1gitur, dixerit quis, in jurejurando? Num ira- 
tum timemus jovem? At hoc quidem commune 
e eſt omnium philoſophorum.—Numqyam NEC 
* IRASCI DEUM, NEC NOCERE.—FHzc quidem ra- 
tio non magis contra Regulum, quam contra 
** omne jusjurandum valet: Sed in jurejurando, 

1 56 non 
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« non qui metus, ſed quæ vis fit, debet intelligi. 
« Eft enim jusjurandum affirmatio religioſa: Quod 
te autem affirmate, quaſi Deo teſte, promiſeris, 
« jd tenendum eſt: Jam enim non ad iram Deo- 
« rum, quæ NULLA EST; fed ad juſtitiam & ad fi- 
nem pertinet®.” 

Here we ſee, Tully owns the conſequence of this 
univerſal principle ; that it overthrew the notion of 
divine puniſhments: And it will appear preſently, 
that he was not ſingular in this conceſſion; but ſpoke 
the ſenſe of his Grecian maſters. 

A modern reader, full of the philoſophic ideas 
of theſe late ages, will be ſurprized, perhaps, to 
be told, that this conſequence greatly embarraſſed 
Antiquity; when he himſelf can ſo eafily evade 
it, by diſtinguiſhing between the human paſſions 
of anger and fondneſs, and the divine attributes of 
juſtice and goodneſs; on which the doctrine of a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments is in- 
vincibly eſtabliſhed. But the Ancients had no 
ſuch preciſe ideas of the divine Nature: They 
knew not well how to ſever anger from its juſ- 
tice, nor fondneſs from its goodneſs. 


d Cap. 26, 27, 28, 29. It is true, the ſame Tully ſays, ii. 
3. deos placatos pietas efficiet et ſanctitas; which looks as if he 
thought the Gods might be angry: and that, therefore, by, 
gue nulla eft, in the quotation above, he did not mean, what - 
the words imply, gue vana et commentitia et; but, que nibil 
ad rem pertinet, which they do not imply. But placatos is not 
here uſed in the ſtrict ſpecific ſenſe of appeaſed, which im- 
plies preceding anger; but in the more looſe generic ſenſe 
of propitious, which implies no ſuch preceding diſpleaſure. 
And my reaſon for dats the word in this — is, 
that, two or three lines afterwards, he declares it to be the 
opinion of the Philoſophers (to which he agrees) Deos non no- 
cere: But this opinion was founded on that other, in queſtion, 
Deos non iraſci. | 

© Dacier, who underſtood the genius of antiquity very well, 
is plainly of this opinion, as appears from his comment on theſe 
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This we ſhall now ſhew, by an illuſtrious in- 
ſtance, leſt the reader ſhould ſuſpe& that, of an 
obſcure ſpeculative Principle, we have feigned one 
of e and influence. 

ACTANTIUS having ſet up for the defender of 
Chriſtianity, found nothing ſo much hindered its 
reception with the Learned as the doctrine of a 
FUTURE JUDGMENT, Which their univerſal princi- 
pe, that God could not be angry, abſolutely oppoſed. 

o ſtrike at the root of this evil, he compoſed a 
diſcourſe, which Jerom calls, pulcberrimum opus, 
intituled, pz IRA DEI: For he had obſerved, he 
tells us, that this Principle was now much ſpread 
amongſt the common People“; he lays the blame 


of it upon the Philoſophers ©; and tells us, as 


Tully had done betore, that all the Philoſophers 


agreed to exclude the paſſion of anger from the 
Godhead *. 


So that the general ſyllogiſm, Lactantius pro- 
poſed to anſwer, was this: 


F God hath no affettions of fondneſs or hatred, 
love or anger; he cannot reward or puniſh. 


words of Antoninus there be Gods, then leawing the wworl? is 
no ſuch dreadfull thing; fer you may be ſure they wvill do you no 
—{ pity bei throw, e beer. xary yap 08 x U. 
— Comme les Stoiciens n'avoient aucune idee ni de peines, ni de 
recompenſes eternelles apres la mort, et que le plus grand ca- 
ractere qu'ils reconnoiſſoient en Dieu, eſtoit une bonte infinie, 
ils eſtojent perſuadez qu apres cette vie on n'avoit rien a crain- 
dre, et que c'eſtoit une choſe entierement oppolee a la nature 
de Dieu, de faire du mal. La veritable religion atire les hommes 
d'une ſecurite fi pernicieuſe, &c. — The learned Critic, indeed, 
expreſſes himſelf very ill, confounding the premiſſes and con- 
cluſion, the cauſe and effect, all the way, one with another ; 
but his meaning is plain enough. | 
4 Animadverti plurimos exiſtimare non iraſci Deum. 
* Iidem tamen a philoſophis irretiti, & falſis argumentationi- 
bus capri, Ita omnes philoſophi de ira conſentiunt. 


But 
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But he hath no aſfeclions, —— 
Therefore, &c. 


Let us ſee then how he manages: For although 
he knew Chriſtianity but imperfectly, he was ex- 
quiſitely well ſkilled in the ſtrong and weak ſide of 
Philoſophy. A modern anſwerer would certainly 
have denied the major ; but that was a Principle re- 
ceived by all parties, as Lactantius himſelf gives us 
to underſtand, when he ſays, that the Principle of 
God's not being angry deſtroyed all religion, by 
taking away a future ſtate S. He had nothing left 
then but to deny the inor: And this, he tells us, is 
his purpoſe to undertake b. 

His buſineſs then is to prove, that God hath hu- 
man paſſions: And though, by ſeveral expreſſions, 
dropped up and down, he ſeems to be fully ſenſi- 
ble of the groſsneſs of this Principle; yet, on the 
other hand, all Philoſophy agreeing to make it the 
neceſſary ſupport of a future ſtate, he ſets upon his 
talk in good earneſt, avoids all refinements, and 
maintains that there are in God, as there are in 
man, the paſſions of /ove and hatred. Theſe indeed 
are of two kinds in man, reaſonable and unreaſonable; 
in God, the reaſonable only 1s to be found. But to 
make all ſure, and provide a proper ſubject for 
theſe paſſions, he contends ſtrongly for God's having 
a human form: No diſcreditable notion, at that 
time, in the Church; and which, if I might be 
indulged a conjecture, I would ſuppoſe, was firſt 


s Qui fine ira Deum efle credentes, diſſolvunt omnem reli- 
gionem—Sive igitur gratiam Deo, five iram, ſive utrumque de- 
traxeris, religionem tolli neceſſe eſt. 

„ Hwc [nempe ut iraſcatur Deus] tuenda nobis, & aſſerenda 
fententia eſt: in ea enim ſumma omnis & cardo religionis pie- 
tatiſque verſatur. 
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introduced for that very purpoſe, to which, 


Lactantius here enforces it '. 

But it is very obſervable, that our author intro- 
duceth this monſtrous notion of God's having a 
human form, with an artful attempt, ' ſupported 
by all his eloquence, to diſcredit human reaſon ; fo 
as the reader may be diſpoſed to take his word, 
that nothing could be known of God but by Reve- 
lation. This is an old trick of the diſputers of all 
times, to make repriſals upon Reaſon ; which when 
found too ſtubborn to yield, muſt be repreſented as 
too weak to judge. And when once we find an 
author, who would be valued for his logic, begin 
with depreciating Reaſon; we may be aſſured he has 
ſome very unreaſonable paradox to advance k. 

I. But it may be objected, perhaps, that this 
principle, of God's not being angry, only concluded 


i We ſee here how the Orthodox evaded this concluſion of 
pagan philoſophy, againſt a ſtate of future puniſhment. Would 
you know how the Heretics managed ? They went another way 
to work, which it may be juſt worth while to mention. The 
Creator of the inviſible world (or the firſt cauſe) the Marcionites 
called the op; and the creator of the viſble world, the 
jJusT. Si de Marcionis argueris hæreſi, quæ alterum bonum, 
alterum ju//um Deum ferens, illum inviſibilium, hunc viſibilium 
creatorem. — Hieron. Ep. ad Pammach. Now they agreed in 
this, with the Pagans, that the Good could not; but that the 
Fuft would puniſh ; whoſe office it was to execute vengeance on 
the wicked. And, at the ſame time, holding an Evi. PRINCI1- 
PLE, they called this 7% the mipDLE, whole office is thus de- 
ſcribed in the dialogue againſt Marcion.—To thoſe who conform them- 
fetves to the oO, the MIDDLE PRINCIPLE gives peace; but to thoſe 
40 obey the EVIL, the MIDDLE inflicts tribulation and anguiſh. I 
BY faulen apxy uTitigos TH ayala anow won, vinkouo: 0% TW 
wornpy bilu 330i. Thus did theſe Heretics diveſt the firſt Cauſe, 
or the Good, of his attribute of juice ; and gave it to the Middle 
principle, becauſe they were not able to ſever it from anger. 

* So when the learned Huetius would paſs upon his readers 
a number of ſlight chimerical conjectures for Demonſtrations, he 
introduces his work by cavilling at the certainty of the princi- 
ples of Geometry. 


againſt 
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againſt a future ſtate of puniſhments, and not of re- 
wards : Many of the philoſophers holding the affec- 
tion of grace and favour; though they all denied 
that of anger; as Lactantius expreſly aſſures us: La 
omnes philoſophi de ira conſentiunt, de gratia diſcrepant. 
To this it may be replied, 

1. That, when the ſanction of puniſhment is taken 
off, the greateſt influence of a future ſtate is de- 
ſtroyed. For while the ancients made the rewards of 
Elyſium only temporary, 


Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere perannos, Sc. 
they made the puniſhments of Tartarus eternal. 


| Sedet, æternumque ſedebit 
Infelix Theſeus. 


This Plato teaches us in ſeveral places of his works!. 
And Celſus, is fo far from rejeCtingrit, that he ranks 


it in the number of thoſe doctrines which ſhould 
never be abandoned, but maintained to the very 
laſt m. 

It is true, that, ſeveral paſſages of Antiquity may 
be objected to what we ſay againſt the eternity of 
rewards; PRICEY this of Cicero: Omnibus 
qui patriam conſervarint, adjuverint, auxerint, 
*« certum eſſe in cœlo ac definitum locum, ubi be- 


n 92 


« ati EVO SEMPITERNO fruantur n.“ But we are 


I 0? 3 A, Wtwow andtru; xen, Al rd hey Þ epaginuaror, 
1 iegoovNiag W,, x) eyanac 5 Does dNxe; x) FD gVIpss ON 
N, iZeiſacc, 1 anna wa rue Wa Tuaura, Terr; 3 5 
T&goIx2oz mwolca cinles tig T Taglagg, ebe, &mds ix. 
Phædo, p. 113. —— "Ama 5 ss) of TETE; Geavles Ale Ta; 
aparliag r wiya d quuneò rala x, Pooeewrala man wacoxala; 
a Xen. Gorgias, p. 525. 
m Toro fal ye ophws voriCuo ws of fe 3 -Budoasli; I Iaimeorn- 
dcn, of ot 010 Wawna aiwying xaxor; cui te g TETB 0: TS 
Ney. pl Aro, hr aMO- ase fendt; aol Nen, 
davTtio!15s, Apud Orig. cont, Celſ. lib. vüi. 
a Semn. Scip. cap. 3. 
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to know, that the Ancients diſtinguiſhed the fouls 
of men into three ſpecies: the nuuax, the REROIc, 
and the pEMonic. The 7zwo laſt, when they left 
the body, were indeed, believed to enjoy eternal 
happineſs, for their public ſervices on earth; not in 
Elyſium, but in heaven. Where they became a kind 
of demi-gods. But all, of the firſt, which included 
the great body of mankind, were underſtood to 
have their deſignation in purgatory, Tartarus, or 
Elyſium : The firſt and laſt of which abodes were 
temporary; and the /econd only eternal. Now thoſe 
who had greatly ſerved their country, in the man- 
ner Tully there mentions, were ſuppoſed to have 


- ſouls of the Heroic or demonic kind o. 


2. But ſecondly, in every ſenſe of a future ſtate 
as a moral deſignation, rewards and puniſhments 
neceſſarily imply each other : So that where one is 
wanting, the other cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt. This 
is too evident to need a proof; or not to be ſeen by 
the ancient philoſophers: Lactantius thus argues 
with them, on common principles. If God be 
not provoked at impious and wicked men, neither is 
<« he pleaſed with the good and juſt. For contrary 
objects mult either excite contrary affections, or 
<« no affections at all. So that he who loves good 
men, muſt at the ſame time hate ill; and he who 
hates not ill men, cannot love the good: Becauſe 
<< both to love good men proceedeth from an ab- 
« horrence of ill; and to hate ill men from a ten- 
« derneſs to the good. And fo concludes, with 


* Euſebius ſpeaking of the political Gods of Egypt, ſupports 
what is here delivered of thoſe heroic or demonic ſouls, as 
Cs ix rr mpeg Nelas, pace, vmartaslas fe E s, Jia & 
Cudeorw K K0wny alewrwy apfel veeνεα , © AGANALIAL— 


Prep. Evang. |. iii. c. 3. 


p $i Deus non iraſcitur impiis & injuſtis, nec pios utique juſ. 
toſque diligit: In rebus enim diverſis, aut in utramque 


thoſe 
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thoſe he argues againſt, that the denying God's at- 


tribute of anger, which removes the puniſhments of 
a future ſtate, overturns the fate itſelf.Sive 
« jgitur gratiam Deo, five iram, five utrumque 
« detraxeris, religionem tolli neceſſe eſt.” 

In this (as we ſay) he does not at all miſrepreſent 
the common concluſions of philoſophy. Plutarch 
delivering its ſentiments on this head, expreſly makes 
the denial of future miſery, to infer the denial of a 
future ſtate. Death is the final period of our being. 
« But Superſtition ſays, 20. She ſtretches out life 
e beyond life itſelf. Her fears extend further than 
our exiſtence. She had joined to the idea of death, 
c that other inconſiſtent idea of eternal life in mi- 
« ſery. For when all things come to an end, then, 
ein the opinion of Superſtition, they begin to be 
« endleſs. Then, I can't tell what dark and diſmal 
« oates of Tartarus fly open : then, rivers of fire, 
<« with all the fountains of Styx are broken up, &c. 
« Thus doth curled Superſtition oppoſe the 
voice of God, which hath declared death to be 
the end of ſuffering 4.” Death, ſays he, is tbe 
end of ſuffering, therefore the end of being. Only with 
the J5rcov wezrigoy Of the rhetoricians he has here, 
in the molt rhetorical of all his diſcourſes, put the 
concluſion before the premiſſes. 

3. But /a/t!y, we ſhall ſhew (under the next head, 
to which we are going) that the Philoſophers did 
not conſider the attribute of grace and favour, (which 
they allowed) to be a paſſin or affefion; though 
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partem moveri neceſle eſt, aut in neutram. Itaque qui bonos 
diligit, & malos odit; & qui malos non edit, nec bonos diligit: 
Quia & diligere bonos, ex odio malorum venit; & malos odiſſe, 
ex bonorum caritate deſcendit. i 
ad rug arory lai mu afialiia, x, wap Rv 54d H guy 
o e bbanTanular—/vTu, Y CHPIOE ANA Ng T6 
6% Tabin ixmigeayo De Superſt, | 
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they conſidered anger (which they allowed not) un- 
der that idea. 

II. As the foregoing objection would inſinuate 
that the univerſal Principle of God's not being angry, 
doth not prove enough; ſo, the next pretends, that it 
proves te much: For, ſecondly, it may be objected, 
that this principle deſtroys God's providence here, 
as well as a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments 
hereafter; which providence ſeveral of the theiſtical 
Philoſophers, we know, did believe. 

This will require conſideration. 

Lactantius ſays : All the philoſophers agree 
© about the anger; but concerning the grace or 
* favour they are of different opinions .“ And 
taking it for granted, that they conſidered the grace 
or favour, which they held, as well as the anger, 
which they denied, to be @ paſſion or affettion, he 
thus argues as above: and adds, „Therefore 
< the error of thoſe who take away both grace 
and anger is the moſt conſiſtent 5.” But me- 
thinks, the abſurdity of the error here imputed, 
ſhould have taught Lactantius, that the Philo- 
ſophers, who had rejected anger becauſe it was 
an human paſſion, could never give their God 
another human paſſion: For though they ſometimes 
dogmatiſed like lunatics, they never ſyllogized like 
idiots; though their principles were often unna- 
tural, their concluſions were rarely illogical. He 
ſhould therefore have ſeen, that thoſe, who held 
the gratia or benevolence of the divine Nature, con- 
ſidered it not as a paſſion or affection, but as an 
efflux from its eſſence *; on which they built their no- 
tion of a general providence. So that when he ſays, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— 


r Omnes philoſophi de ira conſentiunt, de gratia diſcrepant. 
Ergo conſtantior eſt error illorum, qui & iram ſimul, & 
gratiam tollunt. 


See the following quotation from Salluſt the philoſopher. 
| con- 
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concerning the grace or favour, they are of different 
opinions, we are to underſtand no more, than that 
ſome of them held a Providence, and others de- 
nied it. 
Let us ſee then what kind of providence the thei- 
ſtical Philoſophers believed. The PERITATETICS 
and STo1cs went pretty much together in this mat- 
ter. It is commonly imputed to Ariſtotle, that he 
held no providence to be extended lower than the 
moon: But this is a calumny that Chalcidias raiſed 
of him. What Ariſtotle meant by the words, 
which gave a handle to it, was that à particular 
providence did not extend itſelf to individuals: For 
being a fataliſt in natural things, and at the ſame 
time maintaining free-will in man, he thought, 
if Providence were extended to individuals, it 
would either impoſe a neceſſity on human actions, 
or, as employed on mere contingencies, be it felt 
frequently defeated; which would look like im- 
pptency : And not ſeeing any way to reconcile free- 
will and preſcience, he cut the knot, and denied 
that providence extended to individuals. Zeno's 
notion of Providence, over the human kind, ſeems 
to have been yet more general ©; and, indeed, bet- 
ter ſupported, for he denied free-will in man: 
Which was the only difference 1a this matter be- 
tween him and Ariſtotle, 
Here we have a Providence very conſiſtent with 
a diſbelief of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments; nay, almoſt deſtructive of it. 
But the PyTRHAGOREANS and PLaTONISTS will 
not be put off ſo: They held a particular provi- 
dence, extending itſelf to Individuals: A provi- 


t Cotta, in Cicero, explaining the doctrine of the Stoics, 
| fays, Non curat Deus] ſingulos homines. Non mirum, ne 


| roman quidem. Non eas? Ne nationes quidem et gentes. 
* D. lii. 2 
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dence, which according to ancient notions, could 
not be adminiſtred without the affe#7ions of love and. 
anger. Here then lies the difficulty: Theſe ſects 
removed all paſſions from the Godhead, eſpecially: 
anger; and, on that account, rejected a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments; while yet they be- 
lieved a Providence, which was adminiſtred by the 
exerciſe of thoſe very paſſions. For the true ſolution 
of this difficulty, we muſt have recourſe to a pre- 
vailing principle of Paganiſm, often before hinted: 
at, for the clearing up many obſcurities in Antiqui- 
ty: I mean, that of local tulelar deities. Pythagoras 
and Plato were deep in the Theology which taught, 
that the ſeveral regions of the earth were delivered. 
over, by the Creator of the Univerſe, to the vice- 
gerency and government of inferior Gods. This 
opinion was originally Egyptian; on whoſe autho- 
rity theſe two Philoſophers received it; though it 
had been long the popular belief all over the pagan. 
world. Hence, we lee the writings of the Pytha- 
goreans and Platoniſts ſo full of the pocrRINE or 
Duos: A doctrine, which even characterized the 
theology of thoſe Sects. Now theſe Demons were 
ever ſuppoſed to have paſſions and affections. On theſe 
principles and opinions the Greeks formed the name 
of that mixed mode, Swperſtition.: they called it 
Aaodauoris, which ſignifies the fear of Demons or 
inferior Gods. And theſe being ſuppoſed, by the 
Philoſophers, to have paſſions; and, by the people, to 
be capricious in the exerciſe of thoſe paſſions, it gave 
birth to all the extravagant Rites of attonement : 
the practice of which, as we ſay, they called daci- 
Jauer; intimating, in the very term, the paſſion 
which gave birth to them; and by which alone, 
the Ancients underſtood a particular Providence 
could be adminiſtred. And here it is worthy our 


obſervation, that Chalcidias gives his as the very 
.- 994 reaſon 
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reaſon why the Peripatetics rejected a particular 
Providence, (he ſays indeed, though falſely, all 
Providence below the moon) namely, becauſe they 
held nothingof the adminiſtration of inferior Deities. 
His words are theſe: ** Ariſtotle holds that the 
<« providence of God deſcends even to the region 
« of the moon; but that, below that orb, things 
e were neither governed by the decrees of God, 
nor upheld by the wiſdom and aid of Angels. 
«© Nor does he ſuppoſe any providential interven- 
te tion of Demons. So cloſely. united, in the 
opinion of this writer, whom Fabricius calls gna- 
riſimus veteris pbiloſophiæ *, was the doctrine of a 
particular Providence, and the doctrine of Demons 
and ſubaltern Deities. ) 
But when now the Soul is diſengaged from the 
body, it is no longer, in their opinion, under the 
government of Demons; nor conſequently ſubject 
to the effects of the Demonic paſſions. And what 
becomes of it then, we ſhall ſee hereafter. A re- 
markable paſſage in Apuleius, will explain and ju- 
ſtify the ſolution here given: God (ſaith this au- 
ce thor) cannot undergo any temporary exerciſe of 
his power or goodneſs : And therefore cannot be 
« affected with indignation or anger; cannot be 
“ depreſſed with grief, or elated with joy. But, 
e being free from all the paſſions of the mind, he 
neither ſorrows nor exults; nor makes any in- 
ftantaneous reſolution to act, or to forbear acting. 
* Every. thing of this kind ſuits only the middle 
* nature of the Demons: For they are placed be- 
„ tween Gods and Men; as well in the frame and 
** compoſition of their minds, as. in the fituation 
Ariſtoteles Dei providentiam uſque ad lunæ rgionem pro- 
— cenſet; infra vero neque providentiæ ſcitis regi, nec ange- 
orum ope conſultiſque ſuſtentari : nec vero Dzmonum proſpi- 
Cientiam putat intervenire. Com. in Platonis Time@um. 


. * Bib, Lat. |. iii. c. 7. | 
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<* of their abodes, having immortality in common 
with the former, and affedtions in common with. 
<* the latter. For they are ſubject, like us, to be 
every way irritated and appeaſed; ſo as to be 
% inflamed by anger, melted by compaſſion, 
e allured by gifts, ſoftened by prayers, exaſpe- 
<© rated by neglect, and ſoothed again by obſervance. 
In a word, to be affected by every thing that 
* can make impreſſion on the human mind *.” 
Plutarch ſays the ſame thing, but with this re- 
markable addition, that it was the very doctrine of 
PLaTo and PYTHAGORAS 7. | 

On the whole then it appears, that the Princi- 
ple of God's not being angry, which ſubverted the 
doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, did not at all affect a particular Providence 
here; and that the grace or favour which ſome of 


*..-Debet Deus nullam perpeti vel operis vel amoris tempo- 
ralem perfunctionem; & idcirco nec indignatione nec ira con- 
tingi, nullo angore contrahi, nulli alacritate geſtire: ſed ab 
omnibus paſſiombus animi liber, nec dolere unquam, nec ali- 
quando lætari, nec aliquid repentinum velle vel nolle. Sed & 
hæc cuncta, ut id genus cætera, Dæmonum mediocritati con 

ruunt. Sunt enim inter homines & deos, ut loco regionis, ita 
ingenio mentis interſiti, habentes communem cum ſuperis im- 
mortalitatem, cum inferis paſſionem. Nam perinde ut nos, 
pati poſſunt omnia animorum placamenta vel incitamenta ; ut 
& ira incitentur, & miſericordia flectantur, & donis invitentur, 
& precibus leniantur, & contumeliis exaſperentur, & honoribus 
mulceantur, aliiſque omnibus, ad ſimilem nobis modum vari- 
entur. De Deo Socratis. 
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them left unto the Deity was no paſſion or affection, 
like the anger, which they took away; but only a 
| femple benevolence, which, in the conſtruction of the 
+ Univerſe, was directed to the beſt; but did not in- 
terfere to prevent diſorders in particular Syſtems. 
A benevolence too, that went not from the v//, 
but the eſſence of the ſupreme Being“ 


SALLUST, the Philoſopher, writing of the Geds 


and the World, propoſes in his fourteenth chapter, 
to ſpeak to this queſtion, how the immutable Geds 
may be ſaid to be angry and appeaſed *? In the firit 
place, he ſays, that God hath no human paſſions; 
he neither rejoices, is angry, nor appeaſed with gifts * : 
So far is certainly agrecable to truth. But how then? 
Why, the Gods are eternally beneficent (that is, as 
Seneca ſays below, cauſa Diis benefaciendi NaTURA) 
and beneficent only, and never hurtful - Thus 


having avoided one extreme, he falls into another; 


and ſuppoſeth it to be blind Nature, and not Will, 
which determines God's beneficence. The inference 
from which is, that the rewards and puniſhments 
of Heavenare thenatural and neceſſaryeſfectsof ations; 
not poſitive, arbitrary conſequences, or the deſignation 
of Will: And ſo our Philolopher maintains. For 
now the difficulty being, that if nature be the cauſe 
of the beneficence of the Godhead, how can Providence 
beſtow good on the virtuous man, and evil on 


the wicked? Our Sophiſt reſolves it thus: While 


z So Seneca informs us: Quæ cauſa eſt Diis bene faciendi ? 
Natura. Errat, ſiquis putat illos nocere velle: Non poſſunt. 
Nec accipere injuriam queunt, nec facere ; lædere etenim lædi- 
que conjunctum eſt. Summa illa ac pulcherrima omnium natura, 
quos periculo exemit, nec periculoſos quidem fecit. Ep.95. 
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<« we are good, we are joined by ſimilitude of na- 
e ture to the Gods; and when evil, ſeparated, by 
& diffimilitude. While we practice virtue, we are 
in union with them; but defection to vice makes 
them our enemies: not becauſe they are angry at 
e vs, but becauſe our crimes interpoſe between us 
and their divine irradiations, and leave us a prey 
to the avenging Demons. So that to fay, God 
is turned away from the wicked is the ſame as to 
„ ſay, THE SUN 1s HID FROM A BLIND MAN®,” An 
apt compariſon: and very expreſſive of the prin- 
ciple of this philoſophy; which ſuppoſes the influ- 
ence of the Deity, to be like that of the Sun, phyſical 
and neceſſary; and, conſequently all reward and 

uniſhment not the moral, but the natural, ifſue of 
things. A Platonic notion, entirely ſubverſive of 
the preper doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments, as conceived every where by the peo- 
ple, and taught by the Chriſtian Religion. Which 
holds, that they ariſe out of God's Goodneſs and 
Juſtice, not by way of emanation, as light from the 
Sun, but as the deſignation of Will; which diſparts 
Freely, though not fancifullyor capriciouſly; as, with 
equal malignity and folly, my reaſoning in this place 
hath been repreſented. 

On the whole, then, we find, that the Pagans in 
taking away human paſſions from God, left him no- 
thing but that kind of natural excellence, which 
went not from his wil, but his eſſence only; and con- 
ſequently, was deftitute of morality : this was one 
extreme. The primitive Fathers, (as Lactantius) 
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underſtanding clearly that the Platonic notion of 
God overturned a future judgment, and not findin 

the medium, which their maſters in ſcience, the 
Philoſophers, had miſſed, ſuppoſed (as as we have 
ſeen) that God had human paſſions : and this was 
the other extreme. And whence, I would aſk, did 
both theſe extremes ariſe, but from neither party's 
being able to diſtinguiſh between human paſſions and 
the divine attributes of GoopNEss AND JUSTICE ? 
the true medium between human paſſions on the one 


hand, and a blind excellence of nature, on the other. 
II. We proceed now to the OTHER CAUSE, Which 
kept the philoſophers from believing a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments. As the firſt was a 
an erroneous notion concerning the nature of God, 
ſo this was a much more abſurd one concerning the 
nature of the Soul. For, as our epic Poet ſings, 


Much of the Sour they talk, but all awry*.” 


There are but two poſſible ways of conceiving of 
the ſoul : we muſt hold it to _ either a QUALITY, 
or a SUBSTANCE. 

1. Thoſe Ancients who believed it to be only a 
Quality, as Epicurus, Dicæarchus, Ariſtoxenus, Aſ- 
clepiades, and Galen, come not into the account; 
it being impoſſible that theſe ſnould not believe its 
total annihilation upon death. 

2. But the generality of the Philoſophers held 
it to be a Subſtance; and ALL who ſo held, were 
unanimous that it was a DISCERPED PART OF A 
WHOLE; and that this hole was Gop; into whom 
it was again to be reſolved. 

But concerning this Vhole they differed. 

' SoME held that there was only one Subſtance in 
Nature; others held 720. 


Trey who maintained the one Univerſal Sub- 
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ſtance, or TO EN, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, were 
ATHEISTS; and altogether in the ſentiments of the 
modern Spinoziſts; whoſe maſter apparently catch- 
hed this epidemical contagion of human reaſon 
from Antiquity. 

The oTHERs, who believed there were wo ge- 
neral Subſtances in nature, Gop and MATTER, were 
taught to conclude, by their way of interpreting 
the famous maxim of ex nitilo nibil fit, that they 
were both eternal. Theſe were their TRHEISTS; 
though approaching ſometimes, on the one hand, to 
what is called Spinoziſin; ſometimes, on the other, 
to Manicheiſm. 3 

For they, who held 7wwo Subſtances, were again 
ſubdivided. 

Some of them, as the Cyrenaics, the Cynics, 
and the Stoics, held both theſe Subſtances to be ma- 
terial ; which gave an opening to Spinoziſm : 
Others, as the Pythagoreans, the Platoniſts, and 
Peripatetics, only one ; which gave the like open- 
ing to Manicheiſm. * 

Laſtly the maintainers of the immateriality of the 
divine Subſtance, were likewiſe divided into two 
parties; the firſt of which held but o perſon in the 
Godhead; the other, two or three. So that as the 
former believed the Soul to be part of the ſupreme 
God; the /atter believed it to C part only of the 
fecond or third Hypoſia/is f. 

As they multiplied the Perſons of the Godhead, 
ſo they multiplied the ſubſiſtence of the Soul; ſome 
giving #wo, and ſome mare liberally, bree to every 


f Qrigen ſpeaking of the Greek nm ſays, © They 
plainly ſuppoſe the whole world to be God. The Stoics make 
it the r God. As to the followers of Plato, ſome make it 

e ſecond, and ſome the third God. Tag & To pov rb Hr 
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man. But it is to be obſerved, that they eſteemed 
only one of theſe to be part of God; the others were 
only elementary matter, or mere qualities. | 

Theſe things are but juſt hinted at, as what is ſuf- 
ficzent to our purpoſe : A full explanation of them, 
tho' both curious and uſeful, would take uptoo much 
room, and lead us too far from our ſubject. 

Now, however They, who held the Soul to be 
a real ſubſtance, differed thus in circumſtantials, yet 
in this conſequence of its ſubſtantiality, zhat it was 
part of God, diſcerped from him, and would be reſol- 
ved again into him, they all, we ſay, agreed. For 
thoſe who held but ove ſubſtance, could not but 
eſteem the ſoul a part of it; and thoſe who held zwo, 
conſidered thoſe /wo as conjoined, and compoſing 
an Univerſe; juſt as the foul and body compoſed a 
man. Of which Univerſe, God was the ſoul ; and 
matter, the body. Hence they concluded, that as 
the human body was reſolved into its parent Matter, 
ſo the ſoul was reſolved into its parent Spirit. 

Agreeably to what is here explained, Cicero de- 
livers the common ſentiments of his Greek maſters 
on this head: A natura Deorum, ut doctiſſimis 
ſapientiſſimiſque placuit, nus ros animos & 
© LIBATOS habemus *.” And again: Humanus 
autem animus DECERPTUS EX MENTE DIVINA, 
cum alio nullo niſi cum ipſo Deo (fi hoc fas eſt 
*© dictu) comparari poteſt b. 


s De Divin. I. i. c. 49. 

h Tuſc. Diſp. I. v. c. 13. The words, / hoc fas eſt dictu, had 
been omitted by accident. But Anſwerers ſaw a myſtery in 
in this omiſſion, which could be nothing but the author's con- 
ſciouſneſs that they made againſt him. They are now in- 
ſerted to ſhew that they make entirely for him, and that 
Cicero uſed the word decerptus in the Hireral ſenſe ; for, if only 
in a fgurative, he had no occaſion to ſoften it with, a /afva 


ae rentia. | 
And, 
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And, in another place, he ſays,. “ animos ho- 
c minum quadam ex parte extrinſecus eſſe tractos 
Nc hauſtos, ex qua intelligimus eſſe extra divinum 
cc animum humanus unde ducatur i.“ He after- 
wards gives the whole ſyſtem, from Pacuvianus, 
| more at large, | 
Quicquid eſt hoc, omnia animat, format, alit, 
auget, creat, 
Sepelit," recipitque in ſeſe omnia, omniumque 
idem eſt Pater; A 
Indidemque, eademque oriuntur de integro, 
atque eodem occidunt k.“ 


And St. Auſtin did not think them injured in this 
repreſentation. In his excellent work of the City of 
God, he thus expoſes the abſurdity of that general 
principle.“ Quid infelicius credi poteſt, quam 
Dei partem vapulare, cum puer vapulat? Jam 
«* vero partes Dei fieri laſcivas, iniquas, impias, 
atque omnino damnabiles quis ferre poteſt, niſi 
qui prorſus inſanit!?ꝰ 
Now, leſt the reader ſhould ſuſpect that theſe 
kind of phraſes, ſuch as, the ſoul's being part of God; 
diſcerped from bim; of his Nature; which perpetually 
occur in the writings of the Ancients, are only High 
figurative expreſſions, and not meaſurable by the ſe- 
vere ſtandard of metaphyſical propriety; he is de- 
fired to take notice of one conſequence drawn from 
this principle, and univerſally held by Antiquity, 
which was this, That the ſoul was eternal, d parte 
ANTE, as well as, @ parte posST ; which the Latins 
well expreſſed by the word sEMITERN us“. 


i DeDiain.l. i. c. 32. 
k De Di vin. I. i. c. 57. 
1 L. iv. e. 13. | 
m Tt 2 ſignifies, what hath neither beginning nor end; 
though frequently uſed in the improper ſenſe of having no end. 
And indeed, we may obſerve in moſt of the Latin 3 
| or 
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For this we ſhall produce an authority above 
exception: It is a thing very well known (ſays 


cc the accurate Cudworth) that, according to the 


« ſenſe of Philoſophers, theſe two things were al- 
« ways included together, in that one opinion of the 
c Soul's immortality, namely, its pre-exiſtence, as 
e well as its poſt-exiſtence. Neither was there ever 
« any of the Ancients, before Chriſtianity, that 
e held the Souls future permanency after death, 
« who did not likewiſe aſſert its pre-exiſtence; 
e they clearly perceiving that if it was once granted, 
e that the Soul was generated, it could never be 
proved but that it might be alſo corrupted: And 
therefore the aſſertors of the Soul's immortality 
* commonly began here; firſt to prove. it's pre- 
“ exiſtence, Sc.“ What this learned man is quot- 
ed for, is the fa: And for that we may ſafely 
take his word: As to the reaſon given, that, we 
ſee, is viſionary; invented, perhaps, to hide the 
enormity of the Principle it came from. The true 
reaſon was its being a natural conſequence of the 
opinion, that zbe Soul was part of God. This Tully 
plainly intimates, where, after having quoted the 
verſes from Pacuvianus given above, he ſubjoins, 
$* Quid eſt igitur, cur domus {it omnium una, ea- 
que communis, cumque animi hominum ſemper 


unphiloſophic licence in the uſe of mixed modes by ſubffituting 
one for another: The providing againſt the ill effects of this 
abuſe, to which, theſe ſort of words are chiefly liable, gave the 
ancient Roman lawyers great trouble ; as _— from what 
one of them obſerves, ** Juriſconſultorum ſummus circa ver- 
* borum PROPRIETATEM labor eſt.” The abuſe aroſe in a 
good meaſure, from their not being early broken and inured 
to abſtra& reaſoning : It is certain at leaft, that the Greeks, 
who were eminent for ſpeculation, are infinitely more exact in 
their uſe of mixed modes: not but ſomething muſt be allowed 
for the ſuperior abundance of the Greek language. 
» Intel. Syſtem, p. 38. 
&« fuerint 
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« fuerint futurique ſint, cur hi, quid ex quoque eve- 
« niat, & quid quamque rem ſignificet, perſpicere 
ce non poſlint ?* And again as plainly, <* Animo- 
« rum nulla in terris origo inveniri poteſt: — His 
< enim in naturis nihil ineſt, quod vim memoriæ, 
4 mentis, cogitationis habeat; quod & præterita 
c teneat, & futura provideat, & complecti poſſit 
« præſentia; quæ ſola divina ſunt. Nec invenie- 
« tur unquam, unde ad hominem venire poſſint, 
« nifi a Deo. Ita quicquid eſt illud, quod ſentit, 
quod ſapit, quod vult, quod viget, cœleſte & 
« divinum eſt; 0B EAMQUE REM ZATERNUM slr 
«© NECESSE EST“. 

It hath been obſerved, in the laſt ſection, that 
the famous argument of Plato, explained, and 
ſtrongly recommended by Cicero, ſuppoſes the Soul 
to have been from eternity, becauſe it is a ſelf- ex- 
iſtent ſubſtance; which is plainly ſuppoſing it to 
have been eternal a parte ante, becauſe it is a part of 
God. of 

Here then is a conſequence, univerſally acknow- 
ledged, which will not allow the principle, from 
whence it proceeded, to be underſtood in any other 
ſenſe than ſtrictly metaphyſical. Let us conſider 
it a little. We are told they held the ſoul to be 
eternal: If eternal, it muſt be either independent 
on God, or part of his ſubſtance. Independent 
it could not be, for there can be but one indepen- 
dent of the ſame kind of ſubſtance: The ancients, 
indeed, thought it no abſurdity to ſay, that God 
and Matter were both ſelf-exiſtent, but they allow- 
ed no third; therefore they muſt needs conclude 
that it was part of God. | 

And in that ſenſe, indeed, they called it (as we ſee 
in the laſt ſection) independent, when, on account of it's 


Fragm. de conſolalione. 
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original, they gave it the attribute of the Deity; 
and, with that, joined the others of ungenerated, 
and ſelf- exiſtent. 

But when the Ancients are ſaid to hold the pre- 
and poſt-exiſtence of the Soul, and therefore to attri- 
bute a proper eternity to it, we muſt not ſuppoſe 
that they underſtood it to be eternal in its di/tin# 
and peculiar exiſtence; but that it was diſcerped 
from the ſubſtance of God, in time; and would, 
in time, be rejoined, and reſolved into it again. 
This they explained by a bottle filled with ſea- 
water, which ſwimming awhile upon the ocean, 
does, on the bottle's breaking, flow in again, and 
mingle with the common maſs. They only dif- 
fered about the time of this reunion and refolu- 
tion: The greater part holding it to be at death“; 
but the Pythagoreans, not till after many tranſmi- 
grations. The Platoniſts went between theſe two 
opinions; and rejoined pure and unpolluted ſouls 
immediately to the univerſal ſpirit: but thoſe 
which had contracted much defilement, were ſent 
into a ſucceſſion of other bodies, to purge and pu- 
rity them, . before they returned to their parent 
Subſtance 4, And theſe were the two ſorts of the 
NATURAL METEMPSYCHOS1S, Which we have ob- 
ſerved above, to have been really held by thoſe two 
Schools of philoſophy. 

That we have given a fair repreſentation of the 
ancient belief in this matter, we appeal to the 


p See the Critical inquiry into the opinions and practice of ancient 
thils/ophers, p. 125, et ſeq. 2d Edition. 

Nec enim omnibus iidem illi ſapientes arbitrati ſunt eundem 
curſum in cœlum patere. Nam vitiis & ſceleribus contaminatos 
deprimi in tenebras, atque in cœno jacere docuerunt: caſtos au- 
tem, puros, integros, incorruptos, bonis etiam ſtudiis atque arti- 
bus expolitos, levi quodam ac facili lapſu ad Deos, id eſt, ad 
naturam ſui ſimilem pervolare.  Fragm, de conſolationt. 
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learned Gaſſendi: * Interim tamen vix ulli fuere 
( quæ humane mentis caligo, atque imbecillitas 
Mts |) qui non inciderint in errorem illum de xxru- 
<< SIONE IN ANIMAM MUNDT. Nimirum, ficut ex- 
e jſtimàrunt ſingulorum animas particulas eſſe ani- 
e mæ mundanæ, quarum quzlibet ſuo corpore, 
cc ut aqua vale, includeretur; ita & reputarunt 
c unamquamque animam, corpore diſfſotuto, quaſi 
c diffracto vaſe, effluere, ac animæ mundi, e qua 
t deducta fuerit, iterum uniri; nifi quod plerum- 
cc que ob contractas in impuro corpore ſordeis, vi- 
< tiorumque maculas, non prius uniantur, quàm 
c ſenſim omneis ſordeis exuerint, & aha ſeriùs, 
< aliæ ocyns repurgatæ, atque immunes ab omni 
< labe evaſerint*.” A great authority; and the 
greater, for that it proceeded from the plain view 
of the fact only; Gaſſendi appearing not to have 
been ſenſible of the conſequence here deduced from 
it, namely, that none of the ancient philoſophers couLD 


believe a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 


Otherwiſe, we may be ſure, he had not failed to 
urge that conſequence, in his apology for Epicurus; 
whoſe monſtrous errors he all along ſtrives to pal- 
liate, by confronting them with others as bad, 
amongſt the Theiſtic Sects of philoſophy. 
Thus we ſee, that this very opinion of the Soul's 
eternity, which hath made modern writers conclude 
that the ancient Sages believed a future ſtate of re- 
ward and puniſhment, was in truth the very reaſon 
why they believed it not. 
The primitive chriſtian writers were more quick 
ſighted: They plainly ſaw, this principle was de- 
ſtructive of ſuch future ftate, and therefore op- 
poſed it with all their power. Thus Arnobius 
(not indeed attending to the double dotirine of the an- 


r Animadv. in decimum librum Diegenis Laertii, p. 550. | 
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cient philoſophy) accuſes Plato of contradiction, 
for holding this principle, and yet, at the ſame 
time, preaching up a future ſtate of reward and 
puniſhment . 

But it muſt be confeſſed, ſome of the Fathers, 
as was their cuſtom, ran into the oppoſite extreme; 
and held the Soul to be naturally mortal; and, to 
ſupport this, maintained its materiality: Juſt as 
in the caſe before, to ſupport human poſions in the 
Godhead, they taught he had a human form. Ta- 
tian, Tertullian, and Arnobius fell into this fooliſh 
error. Others indeed, as Juſtin Martyr, and Ire- 
næus, went more ſoberly to work; affirming only, 

inſt the notion of its eternity, that it was created 
by God, and depended continually upon him for 
its duration. In the heat of diſpute, indeed, ſome 
unwary words may now and then drop from the 
ſobereſt of them, which ſeem to favour the do- 
ctrine of the Soul's materiality: But it is but candid 
to correct them by the general tenor of their ſenti- 
ments. | 5 

This was the true original of every thing look- 
ing that way, in the writings of the Fathers: which 


' $ Quid? Plato idem veſter in eo volumine, quod de animæ 
immortalitate compoſuit, non Acherontem, non Stygem, non 
Cocytum fluvios, & Pyriphlegetontem nominat, in quibus ani- 
mas aſſeverat volvi, mergi, exuri? Et homo prudentiæ non 
pravæ, & examinis judiciique perpenſi, rem inenodabilem ſuſei- 
Pit ut cum animas dicat immortales, perpetuas, & corporali 
oliditate privatas ; puniri eas dicat tamen, & doloris afficiat 
ſenſu. Quis autew hominum non vidit, quod fit immortale, 
uod fimplex, nullum poſſe dolorem admittere ; quod autem 
entiat dolorem, immortalitatem habere non poſſe? Et qui 
poterit territari formidinis alicujus horrore, cui ſuerit perſuaſum, 
tam ſe eſſe immortalem quam ipſum Deum primum ; nec ab 
eo judicari quidquam de 70 polie, cum fit una im mortalitas in 
utroque, nec in alterius altera conditionis poſſit aqualitate 
vexari? Aver. Gentes, I. ii. p. 52-64. Ed. Lug. Bat. 1651. 
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had Mr. Dodwell conſidered, he had never written 
fo weak a book as his epiſtolary diſcourſe againſt the 
Soul's immortality, from the judgment of the Fa- 
thers; whoſe opinions he hath egregiouſly miſtak- 
en, or at leaſt, miſrepreſented. _ 

Having now ſeen that the Philoſophers in 
neral, held the Soul to be part of God, and reſolv- 
able into him; leſt any doubt ſhould remain, I 
mall ſhew in the next place, that it was believed par- 
ticularly by the famous pHLOSO HIC QUATERNION, 
Cicero, inthe perſon of Velleius, the Epicurean, 
accuſes PyTHAaGoRas, for holding that the human 
foul was diſcerped from the ſubſtance of God, or 
the univerſal nature. Nam Pythagoras, qui cen- 
« ſuit animum eſſe per naturam rerum omnem in- 
c tentum & commeantem, ex quo noſtri animi car- 
te perentur, non vidit diſtractione humanorum ani- 
« morum diſcerpi & lacerari Deum.“ Here, Vel- 
leius does not (as hath been repreſented) exaggerate 
or ſtrain matters, to ſerve his purpoſe. Pythagoras 
held the old maxim ex nibilo nibil fit, and, therefore, 
muſt needs hold the foul to be taken from ſome fo- 
reign and external ſubſtance. But he allowed only 
two ſubſtances, Gd and Matter; therefore, as he 
taught the Soul was immaterial, he could not poſſi- 
bly conceive it to be any other than a part of God. 
So that Velleius's conſequence naturally follows, 
that as Pythagoras held the ſoul ro be a Subſtance 
not a Quality, he muſt ſuppoſe it to be torn and diſ- 
cerped from the Subſtance of God. To the ſame 
purpole, Sextus Empiricus: Pythagoras and Em- 
pedocles, and the whole company of the Italic ſchool, 
hold that our Souls are not only of the ſame nature with 
one another, and with the Gods, but likewiſe with the 
irrational ſouls of brutes: For that there is one ſpirit 


' © Nat. Deer. I. i. c. 11. 
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that pervades the univerſe, and ſerves it for a ſoul, 
which unites us and them together '. Laſtly, Laer- 
tius tells us, that Pythagoras ſuppoſed e ſoul to be 
different from the life; and immortal; for that the 
Subſtance, from which it was diſcerped, was immor- 
tal . | | 
If we go to the ancient chriſtian writers, we ſhall 
find they charge the Pythagoreans with theſe very 
principles. Jerom ſays, —“ Juxta Pythagorico- 
rum dogmata, qui hominem exæquant Deo, et 
ede ejus dicunt eſſe ſubſtantia *.” Auſtin ſpeaks 
to the ſame purpoſe _.< Cedant et illi quos quidem 
* puduit dicere Deum corpus eſſe, verumtamen 
e ejuſdem nature, cujus ille eſt, animos noſtros eſſe 
e putaverunt z ita non eos movet tanta mutabilitas 
„ anime, quam Dei nature tribuere nefas et.“ 
PLaTo, without any ſoftening, frequently calls 
the ſoul, God; and part of God, NOYN AEI 
OFON. Plutarch ſays, Pythageras and Plato held 
the ſoul to be immortal: For that launching out into 
the Soul of the univerſe, it returns to. its parent and 


"O07 2 35 creed Tov Dubzyopar * Toy Ekart ox NI, Kg TW Iranwr 
TArbe-, pa [41 4 CIT, eo GIN NSS — W405 85 Ns cial 
r Xowwnasy, 4 ve 9 eos Tax ana * C οο &y 1 dN 
we, To Ala TI VTO: TE £672 47,400 Jie T&e9TO, To Kg 52 
1435 dg ire, lib. ix. Adv. Phyfic. F127. That Pythagoras 
and Plato held the um an ſoul to be of the ſame nature with 
God, has been ſeen at large; that they ſuppoſed the brutal foul 
to be of the ſame nature with the human, which 1s the other par- 
ticular here aſſerted by Sextus Empiricus, appears from the teſti- 
mony of Plutarch. — Noba ea, INT, NM, jobs hl g r 
anywy Su x,, rg Jod, ov wm Aybrws Depys oa; D 2 
Try WTxear ia Tov Ew4HTW, Plat. Phil. I. Y. Cc. 20. For the 
Ancients taught that this univerſal Spirit, the Anima mundi, or 
whatioever name they gave it, acted with different degrees of acti- 
vity and force, according to the different nature and diſpoſition 
of the Matter with which the ſeveral parts of this Spirit were 
inveſted. 
lacie Ts hh, Ces b liv Te 7) adrh, ere. dinrep &) 
To aq 8 anizrarui, dl v Ni. Vit. Phil. I. viii. F 28. 
Cteſipbon. adver. Pelag. De civ. Dei, vii. 85. 
Vor. II. 1 . 
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original *, Tertullian charges this opinion home 
upon him. * Primo quidem oblivionis capacem 
« animam non cedam, quia tantam illi conceſſit 
e divinitatem, ut Deo adaquetur . Arnobius docs 
no leſs, where he apoſtrophiſes the Platoniſts in 
this manner: Ipſe denique animus, qui immor- 
„ talis a vobis & Deus eſſe narratur, cur in ægris 
ce zger lit, in infantibus ſtolidus, in ſenectute de- 
&« feſſus? Delira, & fatua, & inſana d!“ Euſe- 
bius expreſsly ſays, that Plato held the ſoul to be 
ungenerated, and to be derived by way of ema- 
nation from the firſt cauſe; as being unwilling to 
allow that it could be made out of nothing. Which 
neceſſarily implies, that, according to Plato's do- 
ctrine, God was the material cauſe of the ſoul, or 
that the foul was part of his ſubſtance . 


There is indeed a paſſage in Stobæus, which hath 
been underſtood by ſome, to contradict what it 
here delivered as the ſentiments of Plato. It is 


where Speuſippus, the nephew and follower of 


2 TIvBay gag, Tideatw, & ha gl 7) Y ox ik e f 
T& wald uxm, avaxwerl wee To he De Plac. Phil. 
1. iv. c. 7. 

a De anima, c. XXIV. 


b Adv, Gentes, 1. ii. p. 47. The latter part of the ſentence 
is commonly read thus; —Cur in ægris æger fit, in infantibus 
feolidus, in ſenectute defeſſus, delira, & fatua, & inſana? The 
Critics think ſomething is here wanting before the three laſt 
words. But it appears to me only to have beenwrong pointed ; 
there ſhould be a note of interrogation inſtead of a comma at 
defefſus ? ---Delira, & fatua, & inſana, making a ſentence of itſelf, 
by means of narratis underſtood. Hermias in his Irri/. Gent. Phil. 
expreſſes himſelf, on the ſame occaſion, pretty much in the 
ſame manner: rab r Ev Th R KANE 5 WG 455 £1404 OOKes, regavelas, 
n avoicr, I para, „ Sado. | 
© 'O && ye r, dowpaTe; jr e) Belag, TH; MYIEAS gu- 
ceic ö ,s ESα⁰νν UD, M e 3 & axyNoviiag monty ey 
& 'y: wirrous LV Oaoxu aura; warp 55 ac vx1v ETMEITE i Wwe” 
bois Thi rd wy WTO» aura; Yyiywminas ideas Bovnerars Prap. 
Evang. I. xiii. c. 15. | 


Plato, 
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Plato, ſays, that the Mix D was neither the ſame 
with THE ONE, nor THE GOOD; but had a peculiar 
nature of its own 4%, Our Stanley ſuppoles © him to 
ſpeak here of the human mind: 4 then, indeed, 
the contradiction is evident. But that learned man 
ſeems to have been miſtaken, and miſled by his 
author, Stobæus; who has miſplaced this plac, 
and put it into a chapter with ſeveral others, which 
relate to the human mind. I conceive it to be cer- 
tain that Speuſippus was here ſpeaking of a differ- 
ent thing ; namely, of the nature of the third hy- 
poſtaſis in the Platonic Trinity; the NOTE, or 
Ae, ſo intitled by his uncle; which he would, 
by the words in queſtion, perſonally diſtinguiſh 
from the TO EN, the onz, the fir/# perſon ; and 
from the T'ATA®ON, the ooo, the /econd in that 
Trinity. | 

ARISTOTLE thought of the Soul like the reſt, 
as we learn from a paſſage quoted by Cudworth * 
out of his Nichomachean ethics; where having 
ſpoken of the ſenſitive ſoul, and declared it to be 
mortal, he goes on in this manner: I remains 
that the mind or intellect, and that alone (pre-exiſiing ) 
enter from without, and be only DIVINE S. 

But then he diſtinguiſhes again concerning this 
Mind or intelle, and makes it two-fold; agent 
and Patient: The former of which, he concludes 
to be immortal, and the latter corruptible. The 
agent intelleft is only immortal and eternal, but the 
paſſive is corruptible ®, Cudworth thinks this a very 
doubtful and obſcure paſſage; and imagines Ari- 
ſtotle was led to write thus unintelligibly, by his 

d S νẽ“H . N drt TW i, Gre To ayaly N avror, Nour 
x. Teel. Phyſ” I. i. c. 1. 

* Hiſt. of Phil. Part v. Art. SpgEUSIPPUS, c. 2. 

f Intell. Syſtem, p. 55. 
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doctrine of forms and qualities; which confounds 
corporeal, with incorporeal ſubſtances: But had 
that excellent perſon reflected on the general do- 
ctrine of the TO EN, he would have ſeen, the paſ- 
ſage was plain and eaſy; and that Ariſtotle, from 
the common principle of the human ſoul's being 
part of the Divine Subſtance, draws a concluſion 
ainſt a future ſtate of ſeparate exiſtence; which, 
though (as it now appears) all the philoſophers em- 
braced, yet all were not ſo forward to avow. The 
obvious meaning of the words then is this: The 
agent Intelligent (ſays he) is only immortal and eternal, 
but the paſſive, corruptible, i. e. The particular ſen- 
fations of the ſoul (the paſſrve intelligent) will ceaſe 
after death; and the ſubſtance of it (he agent intel- 
ligent ) will be reſolved into the Soul of the univerſe. 
For it was Ariſtotle's opinion, who compared the 
foul to a raſa tabula, that human ſenſations and re- 
flections were paſſions: Theſe therefore are what he 
finely calls, the paſſive intelligent; which, he ſays, 
| ſhall ceaſe, or is corruptible. What he meant by 
the agent intelligent, we learn from his commenta- 
tors; who interpret it to ſignify, as Cudworth here 
acknowledges, the DIVINE INTELLECT; Which gloſs 
Ariſtotle himſelf fully juſtifies, in calling it @EION, 
divine. But what need many words? The Learned 
well know, that the intdefius agens of Ariſtotle 
was the very ſame with the anima mundi of Plato 


and Pythagoras. | | 
Thus, this ſeeming extravagance in dividing the 
human mind -into agent and patient, appears very 
plain and accurate: But the not having this com- 
mon key to the ancient Metaphyſics, hath kept the 
tollowers of Ariſtotle long at variance amongſt 
themſelves, whether their maſter did, or did not 
believe the toul to be immortal. The anonymous 
writer of the life of Pythagoras, extracted by 
| | Photius, 
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Photius, ſays, that Plato and Ariſtotle «with one 
conſent agree that the ſoul is immortal : Though ſome, 
not fathoming the profound mind of Ariſtotle, /upps/e 
that he held the ſcul to be mortal i; that is, miſtaking 
the paſſive intelligent (by which Ariſtotle meant the 
preſent partial ſenſations) for the foul itſelf, or the 
agent intelligent. Nay, this way of talking of tho 
palſive intelligent, made ſome, as Nemeſius, even 
imagine that he held the ſoul to be only a quality x. 

As to the SToics, Stobzus tells us that Cleanthes 
held, every thing was made out of one, and would 
be again reſolved into one. But let Seneca ſpeak for 
them all. And why ſhould you not believe ſomething 
divine to be in him, who is indeed PART OF THE. GOD=- 
HEAD? That WHOLE, in which we are contained, 
is ONE, and that one is GOD ; we being his companions 
and members m. 

Epictetus ſays, the ſouls of men have the neareſt 
relation to God, as being parts, or fragments cf bim, 
diſcerped and torn from his Subſtance. 


i „Or dr, Sn, x; Az den, aber tuovs Aiyver F 
oylu E Twes is N "Agro; wir our ipbabwe/li, Srimlw 
rouiſeow autre Ayer, Phot, Bibl. Cod. 2 59. 
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racy N A. De Nat. Hom. 

| Eclog. Phyſ. c. 20. 

m Quideſt autem, cur non exiſtimes in eo divini aliquid ex- 
iſtere qui Dei pars eſt? Totum hoc, quo continemur, & unum 
eſt, & Deus: & ſocii cjus ſumus, & membra. Ep. 92. 

n EuvxOcic 7@ dee, are avis H, Boas & Vοπντπẽů f. 


This paſſage amongſt others, equally ſtrong, is quoted by the 


learned Dr. Moor, in his Immortality of the ſoul, book iii. 


chap. 16. And one cannot but ſmile at the good Doctor's re- 
flection on a general principle which he could by no means ap- 
prove. Theſe expreſſions, (ſays he) make the foul of man a ray or 
beam of the ſeul of the world, or of God. But we are to take notice, 
THEY ARE BUT METAPHORICAL PHRASES. So, the Socinian, 
to texts of ſcripture full as ſtrong for the dofrine of the redemp- 
tim. And fo, indeed, men of all Parties, when they would re- 
move what ſtands in their way; They firſt change things into 
figures, and then, figures into nothing. | 


* Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, Marcus Antoninus, as a conſolation 
againſt the fear of death, ſays, To die is not only ac- 
cording to the courſe of nature, but of great uſe to it. 
We ſhould conſider how cloſely man is united to the 
goahead, and in what part of him that union reſides , 
and what will be the condition of that part or porticn 
when it is reſolved into the anima mundi o. 

He is here indeed a little obſcure; but we have 
his own comment upon it in another place. You 
have hitherto exiſted as a PART (or have had a 
& particularexiſtence) you will hereafterbe abſorbed 
and LosT in the ſubſtance which produced you: 
* or rather, you will be aſſumed into the Divine na- 
< ture, or the ſpermatic Reaſons ?.” And again, 
« Every body will be ſoon loſt and buried in the 
& univerſal Subſtance, Every ſoul will be ſoon ab- 
« ſorbed and ſunk in the Univerſal Nature 8.” 

After all this, one cannot ſufficiently admire how 


© Taro uro. B Av @uorw; Epyov iv, OMe 5 ovate 
abr wg Gault) Ses arlewnr®-, w WW Ti avrs wide, x ww; 
ixn dran Mlgyinlai T5 T2 avicwre TgTo po. El fav, L. ii. 
c. 22, Here the doctrine of the 7% *» is hinted at; but writing 
only to adepts, he 1s a little obſcure. The editors have made a 
very confufed comment and tranſlation : The common reading 
of the latter part of the paſſage is, Kai rar mos tn bly ‚u2ꝛ& 20 
Ta ab;urs 1870 wiz Which is certainly corrupt. Gataker 
very accurately tranſpoſed the words thus: Kai wa; n wav, 
and for 2/4 xi, read dia Mer. Caſaubon, more happily, 
Ale xiniai. They have the true reading between them: But 
not being aware that the doctrine of the eu was here al- 
luded to, they could not ſettle the text with any certainty. 
The laſt word MG710N can fignify nothing elſe but a diſcerped 
particle from the Soul of the world. Epictetus uſes it in that 
þ.nſe, in the paſlage above; and it ſeems to be the technical 
term for it. | 
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Cudworth*® came to ſay,.—“ All thoſe Pagan philo- 
« ſophers who aſſerted the incorporeity of ſouls, muſt 
« of neceſſity, in like manner, ſuppoſe them not to 
e have been made out of pre-exiſting matter, but by 
« God, out of nothing. Plutarch being only here to 
« þbe excepted, by reaſon of a certain odd hypotheſis 
« which he had, that was peculiarly his own, of a 
<« third principle beſides God and matter, an evil 
« Demon, ſelt-exiſtent; who therefore ſeems to 
have ſuppoſed all particular human ſouls to have 
e been made neither out of nothing, nor yet out of 
<« matter or body pre-exiſting, but out of a certain 
« ſtrange commixture of the ſubſtance of the evil 
« Soul, and God blended together; upon which 
« account he does affirm ſouls to be not ſo much 
0 Zoſov, as pip» des, not lo much the work of God, 
« as part of him. 

1. He thinks thoſe Philoſophers, who held the 
incorporeity of the ſoul muſt of neceſſity believe it 
to be made by God out of nothing. Why ſo? Be- 
cauſe they could not poſſibly ſuppoſe it to be made 
our of pre-exiſting matter. But is there no other pre- 
exiſting Subſtance in being, beſides matter ? Yes 
the divine. Out of this, then, it might have been 
made. And from this, in fact, the Philoſophers 
did ſuppoſe it to be made. The learned author, 
therefore, has concluded too haſtily. 


r Intell. Syſtem, p. 741. | 

The words of Plutarch are theſe : © The ſoul is not ſo much 
the work and production of God, as a part of him nor is it 
made by him, but from him, and out of him.” H & Lyyyj— 
EX iyi g T8 ge jar! anne x} icO—2g3 III aurov, an All- 
&vTov, x EE avroy yiyow. Plat. Quæſi. On which I will only 
make this obſervation : If Plutarch called the Soul a part of God, 
only in a figurative or popular ſenſe, what hindered him from 
conſidering it as the mere work and production of God? Nay how 
could it have been conſidered otherwiſe ? for figurative expreſ- 
hon relates not to the nature of ideas, but only to the mode of 


eonveying them. | 
P 4 2. He 
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2. He thinks Plutarch was Angle, in conceiving 
the ſoul to be a part, rather than a work of God; 
and that he was led into that error by the Mani- 
chean principle: But how this principle ſhould 
lead any one into ſuch an error is utterly inconcei va- 
ble. It is true, indeed, that he who already believes 
the ſoul to be uie@-, or wezoy $8, a part or particle 
of the Divinity, if at the ſame time he hold vs 
principles, will naturally ſuppoſe the foul to take a 
part from each. And ſo indeed did Plutarch: And 
in this only, differed from the reſt of the Philoſophers : 
who, as to the general tenet of ue, and not {eſov 
des, that the ſoul was rather a part, than a work of 
God, were all of the ſame opinion with him. 

Such was the general doctrine on this point, be- 
fore the coming of Chriſt : But then, thoſe Phi- 
loſophers, who held out againſt the Faith, after 
ſome time, new modelled both their Philoſophy 
and Religion; making their Philoſophy more re- 
ligious, and their Religion more philoſophical : 
Of which I have given ſeveral] occaſional inſtances, 
in the courſe of this work. So, amongſt the many 
improvements of Paganiſm, the ſoftening this do- 
ctrine was one; The modern Platoniſts confining 
the notion of the ſouls being part of the divine Sub- 
Nance, to thoſe of brutes*. Every irrational power 
(ſays PoRpHYRV) is reſolved into the life of the whole *. 

© Aut?) ixarn dwiaps ANODOYE ti; F an Cwny TS wail. But 
the elder Platoniſts talked another language ; if Virgil may be 
allowed to know what they ſaid : 

Eſſe apibus partem divinz mentis, & hauſtus 

#therios dixere. Deum namgue ire per omnes. 

But they were not content to ſpeak a language different from 
their Maſter. They would, ſometimes, make him ſpeak theirs. 
So Hierocles tells us, Plato ſaid, that When God made the 
% viſible world, he had no occaſion for pre-exiſtent matter to 
* work upon. His will was ſufficient to bring all creatures in- 
to being.“ Aę xi d vr eig UTI aQW Tay ovrwy To Oxeior - 
Anya. De fato & prov, ap. Phet. But where Plato ſaid this we 
are yet to learn 3 | 

5 And, 
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And, it is remarkable, that then, and not till then, 
the Philoſophers began really to believe a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. But the wiſer of 


Terraſque, tractuſque maris, cœlumque profundum. 
Hinc pecudes, armenta, vixos, genus omne ferarum, 
Quemque ſibi tenues naſcentem arcellere vitas. 
Scilicet huc reddi deinde, ac RESOLUTA referri 
Omnia: Georg. iv. / 220. 
But now what temptation could the /ater Platoniſts have to make 
this alteration in tavour of paganiſm, if their maſter and his 
firſt followers called the human foul, @ part of God only in a 
looſe metaphorical ſenſe ? for ſuch a ſenſe could have reflected 
no diſgrace upon their ſyſtems. | 
But a paſſage of Plutarch will ſhew us the whole change and 
alteration in this ſyſtem in one view; where ſpeaking of the 
opinions of the philoſophers, he ſays, © PYTHaGoRas and PLaTo 
«* held the ſoul to be immortal; for that launching out into the 
« foul of the univerſe, it returns to it's parent and original. The 
* Stoics ſay, that on it's leaving the body the more infirm (that 
<« 15, the foul of the ignorant) ſuffers the lot of the body: 
* But the more vigorous (that is, the ſoul of the wiſe) endures 
* to the conflagration. Democritus and Epicurus ſay, the foul 
is mortal and periſhes with the body: PYTHAGORASGS and 
* PLaTo, that the reaſonable ſoul is immortal (for that the 
* {oul is not God but the workmanſhip of the eternal God) and 
the irrational, mortal.” Tubayogas, Naerw, d cwvai rh 
uxir it isa yer eig To TS wales ur araexwerlr we T6 Guo 
Jeg. Os ETwikos 24204) Twv oupotuy urPicroVas 7 RT" ace 
au rot cννöei yeio)ar (Tavta N hat T aTrardwTw) Ty (& 
10 νοον , tic £54 n vd De, %) Me d EXTUEwTru,, Onpoxer 
T©», "Emixep©- @8apray, r TuhAT) ou12)gPncowirn. Ilvlaycgea; xy 
TIA& TW» T6 pot Avyoxory, d % (x) Ye fa vxm, & de, ann i 
Ta aids Jes UT4eX6) To 0: @noyor, S Legs Tov Agto. Toig 
ei Bien. N“. x. C. | 
There is ſomething very obſervable in this paſſage. He gives 
the opinions of the ſeveral Philoſophers concerning the Soul. 
He begins with Pythagoras and Plato; goes on to the Stoics, 
Democritus and Epicurus; and then returns back to Pythagoras 
and Plato again, I his ſeems to be irregular enough; but this 
is not the worſt. His account of the Pythagorean and Platonic 
doctrine concerning the ſoul, with which he ſets out, contradicts 
that with which he concludes, For, the launching out into the 
foul of the univerſe, which is his ft account, implies, and is 
the language of thoſe who ſay, that the ſoul was part of the 
ſubſtance * God: whereas his ſecond account expreſsly declares 


them 
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them had no ſooner laid down the Doctrine of the 
To EN than the Heretics, as the Gnoſtics, Mani- 
cheans, and Priſcillians, took it up. Theſe delivered 
it to the Arabians, from whom the Atheiſts of theſe 
ages have received it. 8 

Such then being the general notion concerning 
the nature of the Soul, there could be no room for 
the belief of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments : and how much the Ancients underſtood 
the diſbelief of the one to be the conſequence of 
holding the other, we have a remarkable inſtance 
in SrRABO. This excellent writer ſpeaking of the 


that the ſoul was not God, that is, part of God, but only his 
#vorkmanſhip. Let me obferve too, that what he ſays further, 
in this ſecond account, of the rational ſoul's being immortal, 
and the irrational, mortal, contradicts what he in another place 
of the ſame tract, quoted above, tells us, was the doctrine of 
Pythagoras and Plato concerning the ſoul; namely, that the 
human and brutal, the rational and irrational, were of the 
ſame nature, Nubayoeac, D A&TW Aoyixas Ae 2 ON Twy aNvywy/ way 
xa gpiruy Ta; , Gu why Noyinws wegyos ous QOH Thy Juoxeadias 
Tov Hh How is all this to be accounted for? Very eaſily. 
This tract of the placits of the philoſophers was an extract from the 
author's common- place: in which, doubtleſs, were large col- 
lections from the Pythagoreans and Platoniſts, both before and 
after Chriſt. It is plain then, that in the paſlage in queſtion 
he begins with thoſe before; and ends with thoſe after. And it 
was the language of thoſe after, to call the human ſoul, not 
(like their predeceſſors) a part of God, but his workmanſhip : fo 
Plotinus, who came ſtill later, tells us, that zhe foul is from God, 
and yet has a different. exiſtence: It was in their language to call 
the brutal ſoul, mortal: and ſo afterwards Porphyry, we find, ſays, 
every irrational poaver is reſolved into the life of the whole : for, this 
reſclution or Xvor was qualified with the title of 4], or 
@bzewa indifferently, as they were diſpoſed to hide or to reveal 
it's real nature. While they held all fouls ſubject to this reſo- 
lution, they would, of courfe, keep it amongſt their s£cRETSs, 
and call it immortality. When they began to make a diſtinction, 
and only ſubjected the irrational ſoul to this reſolution, as in the 
paſſage of Porphyry, then they would call it mortality, as in this 
paſlage of Plutarch: a paſſage though hitherto eſteemed an indi- 
geſted heap of abſurdity and contradiction, is now, we preſume, 
reaſonably well explained and reconciledto itſelf, 
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Moſaic Religion, thus expreſſeth himſelf: For he 
{Moſes] affirmed and taught that the Egyptians and 
Libyans conceived amiſs, in repreſenting the Divinity 
under the form of beaſts and cattle : and that theGreeks 
were not leſs miſtaken, who pittured him in a human 


ſhape ;, for God was that only ox E, which contains all 


mankind, the earth, and ſea, waicn we call HEaven, 
THE WORLD AND THE NATURE OF ALL T'HinGs”. 
This, indeed, is the rankeſt /pinozi/m: But very 
unjuſtly charged on the Jewiſh Lawgiver, who hath 
delivered, in his divine writings, ſuch an idea of 
the Deity, that had he drawn it on ſet purpoſe to 


_ oppoſe to that abſurd opinion, he could not have 


done it more effectually. What then, you will ſay, 
could induce ſo ingenuous a writer to give this falſe 
repreſentation of an author, whoſe Laws he was no 
ſtranger to? The ſolution of the difficulty (which 
Toland has written a ſenſeleſs diſſertation to ag- 
avate and envenom) ſeems to be this: Strabo 
well knew, that all who held the TO *EN, neceſſari- 
ly denied a future ſtate of reward and puniſhment; 
and finding in the Law of Moles ſo extraordinary a 
circumſtance as the omiſſion of a future ſtate in the 
national Religion, he concluded backwards, that 
the reaſon could be no other than the author's be- 
lief of the TO'*EN : For theſe two ideas were inſepa- 
rably connected in the imagination of the Greeks. 
But now, though the notion is 'ſhewn to be ſo. 
malignant, as, more or leſs, to have infected all 
the ancient Greek philoſophy z yet no one, I hope, 
will ſuſpect, that any thing ſo abſurd and unphilo- 


En I GuinO- x) ider, w; on d ębôg Qporiow of Abyy- 
71104 Ineior tx Colt, 9 Booxtuac: To Vitor 88 of Aleveg' dvr 
w N d of EM mee, erlporopubgps; vuνν ies! eln tap & xd r pdvos 
Yds 7d M j anal, Yi Y Yahatiar, Y x 
8 pc: Ky #90 jh0) Kg T1) rav dl Quay. Geog. lib. xvi. 

w Sec his Origines Judaicæ. 
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ſophical will need a formal confutation. Mr. Bayle 
thinks it even more irrational than the plaſtic atoms 
of Epicurus: The atomic ſyſtem is not, by a great 
deal, ſo abſurd as ſpinoziſm *: And judges it can- 
not ſtand againſt the demonſtrations of Newton: 
In my opinion the ſpinoziſts would find themſelves em- 
barraſſed to ſome purpoſe, if one obliged them to ad- 
mit the demonſtrations of Mr. Newton “. In this he 
judged right; and we have lately ſeen a treatiſe, in- 
tituled, An enquiry into the nature of the human ſoul, 
&c. ſo well reaſoned on the principles of that phi- 
loſophy, as totally to diſpel the impious phantaſm 
of /pinoziſm. He who would have juſt and pre- 
ciſe notions of God and the ſeul, may read that 
book ; one of the beſt purſued of the kind, in my 
humble opinion, that the preſent times, greatly ad- 
vanced in true philoſophy, have produced. 

But it will be aſked from whence the Greeks had 
this ſtrange opinion; for we know they were not 
ATYTOAIAAKTOI. It will be ſaid, perhaps, from 
Egypt; where they had their learning; and the 
books which go under the name of TRISMEOGISTus, 
and pretend to contain a body of the ancient Egyp- 
tian wiſdom, being very full and explicit in favour 
of the TO' *EN, have very much confirmed this opi- 
nion: And though that impoſtare hath been ſuffi- 


ciently expoſed*, yet on pretence, that the writers 


of thoſe books took the ſubſtance of them from the 
ancient Egyptian phyſiology, they preſerve, I don't 
know how, a certain authority amongſt the learned, 


by no means due unto them. 


Le Syſteme des atomes n'eſt pas à beaucoup pres auſſi ab- 


ſurde que le ſpinoziſm. Crit. Dick. Article DEMockiTE. 

Y Te croi que les ſpinoziſtes ſe trouveroient bien embaraſlcs, 
fi on les forgoit d'admettre les demonſtrations de Mr. Newton. 
{bid. Ar. Leucieys. Rem. (G) ala fin. a 

J. Caſaubon cont, Bar. Exerc. 1. Ne 18, 
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However, I ſhall venture to maintain, that the 


notion was purely GCECIAN. 
1. For firſt, it is a refined, remote, and far 


fetched, though imaginary, concluſion from true and 


ſimple principles. But the ancient Barbaric philo- 
ſophy, as we are informed by the Greeks, conſiſted 
only of detached placits or tenets, delivered down 
from tradition; without any thing like a purſued 
hypotheſis, or ſpeculation in a ſyſtem . Now re- 
finement and ſubtilty are the conſequence only of 
theſe inventions. 5 

But of all the Barbarians, this humour would 
be leaſt ſeen in the Egyptians; whoſe Sages were 
not ſedentary ſcholaſtic Sophiſts, like the Grecian; 
but employed and buſied in the public affairs of Re- 
ligion and Government. Men of ſuch characters, 
we may be ſure, would puſh even the moſt ſolid ſci- 
ences no farther than the uſes of life. In fact, they 
did not, as appears by a ſingular inſtance, in the 
caſe of Pythagoras. Jamblichus tells us, that he 
ſpent two and twenty years in Egypt, ſtudying aſtrono- 
my and geometry®: And yet after his return to Samos, 
he himſelf diſcovered the famous 47 prop. of the 


firſt book of Euclid. This, though a very »/eful, is 


yet a very //mpie theorem; and not being reached by 
the Egyptian geometry, ſhews they had not ad- 


vanced far in ſuch ſpeculations. So again, in aſtro- 
nomy: Thales is ſaid to be the firſt who predicted an 


eclipſe of the ſun; nor did the Egyptians, nor any 
other Barbarians, pretend to diſpute that honour 
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with him. To this it may be ſaid, that the Egyp- 
tians certainly taught Pythagoras the true conſtitu- 
tion of the Solar ſyſtem in general: and, what is 
more extraordinary, the doctrine of Comets in par- 
ticular, and of their revolving like the other pla- 
nets round the ſun ©; which is eſteemed a modern 
diſcovery ; at leaſt it needed the greateſt effort of 
Newton's genius to render probable ; and ſtill the 
periods of their revolutions are only gueſſed at. We 
grant they taught him this: but it 1s as true, that 
they taught it not ſcientifically, but dogmatically, 
and as they received it from tradition; of which 
one certain argument is, its being ſo ſoon loſt after 
the Greeks began to hypotheſiſe “. | 

It will be aſked then, in what conſiſted this 
boaſted Wiſdom of Egypt; which we have ſo much 
extolled throughout this work; and for which li- 


© Tt is recorded by Ariſtotle and Plutarch : and thus ex- 
preſſed by Amm. Marcellinus.—“ Stellas quaſdam,ceteris ſimiles, 
e quarum ortus, obitusque, quibus ſint temporibus prefiituti hu- 
*« manis mentibus ignorari.“ 1. xxv. c. 10. 
4 Fixas in ſupremis mundi partibus immotas perſiſtere, & 
planetas his inferiores circa ſolem revolvi, terram pariter mo- 
veri curſu annuo, diurno vero circa axem proprium, & ſolem ceu 
focum univerſi in omnium centro quieſcere, antiquiſſima fuit 
philoſophantium ſententia. Ab ÆEgyptiis autem aſtrorum anti- 
eme, obſervationibus propagatam eſſe hanc ſententiam veri- 
mile eſt. Et etiam ab illis & a gentibus conterminis ad Græ- 
cos gentem magis philologicam quam philoſophicam, philoſo- 
phia omnis antiquior juxta & ſanior manaſſe videtur. Subinde 
docuerunt Anaxagoras, Democritus, & alii nonnulli, terram in 
centro mundi immotam ſtare, & aſtra omnia in occaſum, aliqua 
celerius, alia tardius moveri, idque in ſpatiis liberrimis. Nam- 
2 orbes ſolidi poſtea ab Eudoxo, Calippo, Ariſtotele, intro- 
ucti ſunt; declinante in dies philoſophia primitus introducta, 
& novis Græcorum commentis paulatim prævalentibus. Quibus 
vinculis aztigui planetas in ſpatiis liberis retineri, deque curſu 
rectilineo perpetuo retractos, in orbem regulariter agi docuere, 
non conſtat. In hujus rei explicationem orbes ſolidos excogi- 
tatos fuiſſe opinor. Neæaoton. de mundi ſy/iemate, 


berty 
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berty we have fo large warrant from holy Scripture? 
I reply, in the ſcience of LEOISLATTIONY and civirl 
POLICY: But this only by the way. 

That the Egyptians did not philoſophiſe by hy- 
potheſis and ſyſtem, appears farther from the cha- 
racter of their firſt Greek diſciples. Thoſe early 
Wiſe men, who fetched their Philoſophy from Egypt, 
brought it home in detached and independent placits; 
which was certainly as they found it. For, as the 
fine writer of the enquiry into the life of Homer ſays, 
there was yet no SEPARATION of WISDOM; the phi- 
loſopher and the divine, the legiſlator and the poet were 
all united in the ſame perſon. Nor had they yet any 
Sects, or ſucceſſion of Schools. Theſe were late; 
and therefore the Greeks could not be miſtaken in 
their accounts of this matter. | 

One of the firſt, as well as nobleſt ſyſtems of 
Phyſics, is the Atomic theory, as it was revived by 
Des Cartes. This, without doubt, was a Greek in- 
vention; nothing being better ſettled, than thatDe- 
mocritus and Leucippus were the authors of it. But 
Poſidonius, either out of envy or whim, would 
rob them of this honour, and give it to one Moſchus 
a Phenician. Our excellent Cudworth has gone in- 
to this fancy; and made of that unknown Moſchus, 
the celebrated Lawgiver of the Jews. But the learned 
Dr. Burnet hath clearly overthrown this notion, 


and vindicated the right of the diſcovery to the two 
Greeks e. 


% Præterea non videtur mihi ſapere indolem antiquiſſimo- 
rum temporum iſte modus philoſophandi per hypotheſes & 
principiorum ſyſtemata; quem modum, ab introductis ato- 
** mis, Katim ſequebantur philoſophi. Hzc Græcanica ſunt, 
* ut par eſt credere, & ſequioris ævi Duraſte mihi videtur 
* ultra Trojana tempora philoſophia traditiva, quz ratiociniis 
* & caufarum explicatione non nitebatur, ſed alterius generis 
* & originis doctrinà, primigenia & marsrzpaiiry.” Asch. 


Phil. 1. i. c. 6. 
This 
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This being the caſe, we may eaſily know what 
Plato meant in ſaying, that the Greeks improved 
whatever ſcience they received from the Barbarians *. 
Which words Celſus ſeems to paraphraſe, where 
he ſays, the Barbarians were good at INVENTING 
OPINIONS, but the Greeks only were able to PER“ 
FECT and SUPPORT them 5. And Epicurus, whoſe 
| ſpirit was entirely ſyſtematic as well as atheiſtic, 

nding none of theſe delicacies amongſt the Barba- 
rians, uſed to maintain that tbe Greeks only knew hoy 
to philoſophiſe b. So much was the author of the 
voyage of Cyrus miſtaken in thinking that the Ori- 
# entaliſts had a genius more ſubtile and metaphyſical than 
the Greeks*. But he apparently formed his judg- 
ment in this matter, from the modern genius of 
that people, fince the time they learnt to ſpeculate, 
| of the-Greek Philoſophers ; whoſe writings, fince 
| the Arabian conqueſts, have been tranſlated into 
; the languages of the eaft. | 
i It appears therefore, from the nature of the 
Barbaric philoſophy, that ſuch a notion as the To 
EN could not be Egyptian. 

2. But we ſhall ſhew next, that it was in fact a 
Greek invention; by the beſt argument, the diſco- 
very of the inventors. 

TuLLy, ſpeaking of PuERECVDES Syrvs, the 
maſter of Pythagoras, ſays, that he was the firſt 


f Ao u; ws 6 TAerwor Sn, L, ri av 9 12 Bac? dc uud 
AdCury of EAAmec, Tro Hjpewvor UPigecs, Ann. de Vit. Pyih. 
ap. Photium, Cod. 249. ; 

5 Ka LD Ye o betet 2 IN ans gag den TW 
Aoyw, ETanuwy we + ina;  exiv $oymalla Tes Bajtcars, cęogibeoi 
& rurete, ors xh 9 BiCardoagar Ta vis Bageaguy pebe ia 
Heeg riots E Orig. cont. Celſim, p. 5. 
| h *O 8 'Emiz2p©- EUTANY, v Toa ave; Haves OiAoovOtoa E 
8019:9a., Clem. Alex. Strom. I. i. p. 302, Ed. Morel. 1629. 

i Voiez Diſc. fur la mythologie. | 
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who affirmed the ſouls of men to be ETERNATL, 
« Quod literis extet, Pherecydes Syrus primum 
« dixit animos hominum eſſe s£MPITERNOS ; an- 
e tiquus ſane; fuit enim meo regnante gentili. 
« Hanc opinionem diſcipulus ejus Pythagoras ma- 
e xime confirmavit *.” This is a very extraordi- 
nary paſſage. If it be taken in the common ſenſe 
of the interpreters, that Pherecydes was the firſt, oh 
the firſt of the Greeks, who taught the tmMorTALITY 
of the ſoul, nothing can be more falſe or groundleſs. 
Tully himſelf well knew the contrary, as appears 
from ſeveral places of his works, where he repre- 
ſents the immortality of the ſoul, as a thing taught 
from the moſt early times of memory, and by all 
mankind; the author and original of it, as Plutarch 
aſſures us, being entirely unknown; which indeed 
might be caſily gathered, by any attentive conſide- 
rer, from the very early practice of deifying the 
dead. Tully therefore, who knew that Homer 
taught it long before; who knew that Herodotus 
recorded it to have been taught by the Egyptians 

from the moſt early times, muſt needs mean a difie- 
rent thing; which the exact propriety of the word 
ſempiternus will lead us to underſtand. Donatus 
the grammarian, ſays, that SEMPITERNUS Properly 
relates to the Gods, and PERPETUUS 70 men; Sempiter- 
num ad Deos, perpetuum proprie ad homines pertinet | : 
So that, a proper ETERNITY Is attributed to the 
Soul; a conſequence that could ozly ſpring, and does 
ſpring neceſſarily, from the principle of the Souls 
being part of Ged. Here then Cicero hath given 
us a very curious piece of hiſtory; which not only 
fixes the doctrine of the TO' *EN to Greece, but 
records the Inventor of it: and this is farther con- 
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firmed by what he adds, that Pythagoras, the ſcho- 
lar of Pherecydes, took it from his maſter ; and by 
the authority of his own name added great credit to 
it; ſo great indeed, that, as we have ſeen, it ſoon 
over-ſpread all the Greek philoſophy. And I make 
no queſtion but it was Pherecydes's broaching this 
impiety, and not hiding it ſo carefully as his great 
Diſciple did afterwards, by the double dottrine, 
which made him paſs with the people, for an A- 
theiſt. And if the ſtory of his mocking at all reli- 
gious worſhip, which ZElian “ mentions, be true, 
it would much confirm the popular opinion. 

Tatian is the only ancient writer I know of, who 
ſeems to be apprized of this intrigue ; or to have 
any notion of Pherecydes's true character. Tatian 
writing to the Greeks, againſt their Philoſophers, 
fays, Ariſtotle 7s the heir of Pherecydes's Dotirine ; 
and traduces the notion of the ſoul's immortality ". 
How true this is, and how exactly Ariſtotle's opi- 
nion agrees with what we have here delivered as 
Pherecydes's, may be ſeen above in the Interpreta- 
tion of a paſſage in the Nichomachean ethics e. But 
the ſingularity of Tatian's cenſure hath much em- 
baraſſed his commentators to know on what it was 
grounded. 

That Pherecydes was the inventor of this notion, 
and not barely the original author of it to the 
Greeks, may not only be collected from what hath 
been ſaid above of the different genius of the Greek 
and Barbaric philoſophy, but from what Sidas tells 
us of his being ſelf-raught, and having no maſter 
or director of his ſtudies ?. 

m Var. Hiſt. l. iv. c. 28, ä 

n 0 g: "Apts oven; T& Þegexiove WypalE- x N. rh, e 
N 2JaCa” ney abaraciar, Orat. ad Gr. c. 412, 

6" DEE P. 241. 
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But as the Greeks had two inventors of their beſt 
phyjical principle, Democritus and Leucippus; fo had 
they two likewiſe of this their worſt metaphyſical. 
For we have as poſitive atteſtation for THaLEs, as 
we have ſeen before for Pherecydes. There are (ſays 
Laertius) who affirm, that Thales was the firſt who 
held the ſouls of men to be IMMORTAL %; '*AQANA'- 
Tors an epithet, in the philoſophic ages of 
Greece, properly deſigning the immortality of the 
gods; as & ſignified that of men". The 
tame objection holds here againſt underſtanding it 
in the common ſenſe, as in the caſe of Pherecydes. 
The ſum then of the argument is this: Thales 
and Pherecydes, who, we are to obſerve, were co- 
temporaries, are ſaid to be the #7/# who taught the 
immortality of the ſoul*, In the common ſenſe of 
this aſſertion, they were not the firſt; and known 
not to be ſo, by thoſe who affirmed they were the firſt. 
The lame antiquity intorms us, they held the do- 
ctrine of the TO EN; which likewiſe common] 
went by the name of the doctrine of the immortality. 
Nor is there any perſon earlier than theſe on record 
for holding that principle. We conclude therefore, 
that thoſe who tell us they were the firſt who taught 
the immortality of the ſoul, neceſſarily meant that 
they were the firſt who held it to be part of the divine 
ſubſtance. This, I ſay, we may conclude, altho? 
Plutarch had not expreſly affirmed it of one of them, 
where he ſays, that Thales was the FIRST who 
taught the ſcul io be an eternal moving, er a ſelf-mov- 
q E401 0: abr fir E721 Cao abavates Ta; ,. I. i. 
2 
s 80 Euſebius ſpeaking of the political Gods of Egypt, ſays: 
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ing Nature t. But none but God was ſuppoſed to 
be ſuch a Nature: Therefore the Soul, according 
to Thales, was part of the divine Subſtance; and he, 
according to Plutarch, was the ft who held that 


opinion. 
3. But though the Greeks were the inventors of 


this impious notion; yet we may be aſſured, as they 
had their firſt learning from Egypt, it was ſome 
Egyptian principles which led them into it, Let 
us ſee then what thoſe principles were. 

The Egyptians, as we are aſſured by the con- 
current teſtimony of Antiquity, were amongſt the 
the firſt who taught the immortality of the ſoul: And 
this not, like the Greek Sophiſts, for ſpeculation; 
but for a ſupport to their practical doctrine of a 
future ſtate of reward and puniſhment: and, every 
thing being done in Egypt for the ſake of Society, a 
future ſtate was inforced to ſecure the general bo. 


Etrine of a Providence. But ſtill there would re- 


main great difficulties concerning the ORIGIN OF 
EVIL, Which ſeemed to affect the moral attributes 
of God. And it was not enough for the purpoſes of 
Society, that there was a divine Providence, unleſs 
that Providence was underſtood to be perfectly good 
and ju/t., Some ſolution therefore was to be given; 
and a better could not be well found, than the notion 


of the METEMPSYCHOs1s, or tranſmigration of Souls, 


without which, in the opinion of Hierocles ", the 
ways of Providence are not to be juſtified, The ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of this docttine was, that the 
Saul is elder than the Bedy: So having taught before, 
that the Soul was eternal, @ parte Poſt; and now, that 
it had an exiſtence before it came into the Body, the 
Greeks, to give a roundneſs to their ſyſtem, taught, 


t Oxd35 er: vel TIPNTOE Ty» vx, ©vouw AELKINH TON 5 
'ATTOKINBTON. Plac. Phil 1. iv. c. 2. | 

Lib. de Prov. apud Phot, Bib. Cd 214. 
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on the foundation of its pre-exiſtence, that it was 
eternal too, à parte ante". | 

Having thus given the Soul one of the attributes 
of Divinity; another Egyptian doctrine ſoon taught 
them to make a perfect God almighty of it. 

We have obſerved, that the myſteries were an 
Egyptian invention; and that the great /ecret in them 
was the nity of the Godhead, This was the firſt of 
the Topprla; in which, we are told, their kings, 
and magiſtrates, and a ſelect number of the beſt 
and wiſeſt were inſtructed. It is clear then that the 
doctrine was delivered in ſuch a manner as was 
moſt uſeful to ſociety; but the principle of the 
To EN is as deſtructive to Socicty, as Atheiſm 
can well make it. However, having no groſs con- 
ceptions of the Deity thus ſound, they repreſented 
him, as @ ſpirit diffuſing itſelf through the world, and 
intimately pervading all things *. And thus, the Egy- 
ptians, in a figurative and moral ſenſe, teachin 
that God WAS ALL THINGS 7; the Greeks drew the 
concluſion, but in a literal and metaphyſical; that 
ALL THINGS WERE GOD; and ſo ran headlong 


This is no precarious conjecture ; for Suidas, after having 
told us that Pherecydes (whom we have ſhewn above to be one of 
the inventors of the notion of the foul's proper eternity) had 
no maſter, but ſtruck every thing out of his own thoughts ; 
adds, that he had procured certain ſecret Phenician books, *Avre d 
wx 20 Xnxiras ,, aNN Favtiv aoxhoul, xInoaplm Ta Ol 
NIKON &Tixevdz fifa. Now we know from Euſebius's ac- 
count of Sanchoniatho, and the famous fragment there pre- 
ſerved, that theſe ſecret Phenician Books contained the Egyp- 
tian wiſdom and learning. | 

* View avrcic TE Wa Toc #60123 To NR Mi NUN Heorapollo. 
And Virgil, where he gives, as we have ſhewn, the 47021. of 
the Myſteries, deſcribes the Godhead in the ſame manner: 

SPIRITUS intus alit, totamque infuſa per artus 
Mexs agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 

Y Aoxii ay T9 S. xc des unde dg Guriravar, Lem. 

In the writings going under the name of Orpheus, we find 
theſe words ; "E 74 His. Q 
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into 
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into what we now call /pinszi/m. Both theſe pro- 
oſitions the Greeks afterwards father'd upon the 
gyptians*; and, if we may truſt the general opi- 
nion, rightly fathered them. 

4. Bur this miſtake, for a miſtake it is, being 
chiefly ſupported by the books, which go under 
the name of Hermes Triſmegiſtus, it will be pro- 
per to ſay ſomething to that matter. 

The moft virulent enemies the Chriſtian Faith 
had to encounter, on its firſt appearance in the 


world, were the Platoniſts and Pythagoreans. And 


national paganiſm, of which, thele Sects ſet up for 
the defenders, being, by its groſs abſurdities, obno- 
xious to the moſt violent retortion, Their firſt care 
was to cover and ſecure it, by allegorizing its cops, 
and ſpiritualixing its woRSHIP. But leſt the novelty 
of theſe inventions ſhould diſcredit them, they en- 
deavoured to perſuade the world, that all their re- 


finements were agreeable to the ancient myſterious. 


wiſdom of Egypt: in which point, ſeveral circum- 
ſtances concurred to favour them. 1. As firſt, that 
known, uncontroverted fact, that the Greek RELI- 


2 The Aſclepian dialogue tranſlated into | atin by Apuleius, 
ſays, OMNIA UNIUS ESSE, ET UNUM ESSE OMNIA. And again: 
Nonne hoc dixi OMN13A UNUM ESSE, ET UNUM OMNIA? Mcga 
T2 des wave Nun" © It Davie pic, Wails ara Jes Dail vv 
cor, EHv' Oy vr. — kA The ETIYEICNTN 70 War K © X40, T3 
d TS £10; AUTH 1M NE ei rd av, a J YA fy „ If, Lib. xvi. 
of the works of Triſmegiſt. publiſhed by Ficinus. This paſſage 
cannot be well underſtood without recollecting what we have 
obſerved above: That the Egyptians iaying, in a figurative 
and moral ſenſe, that God avas all things, the Greeks drew the 
concluſion in a literal and metaphyſical, that all things avere 
God. Now the Platoniſt, who forged theſe books, being con- 
ſcious, that this was a Greek concluſion, artfully endeavours, 
in the words above, to ſhew it a neceſſary conſequence of the 
Egyptian premiſes ; which, he pretends, conveyed an imperfect 
repreſentation of the Univerſe without it. IF any man (ſays he) 

o about to ſeparate the All from the One, he will deſiroy the At; 
For all ought to be One, ; : | 
| I GION 
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oo and Pr1Losorpny came originally from Egypt. 
2. The ſtate of the Egyptian philoſophy in theſe 
times. The power of Egypt had been much ſhaken 
by the Perſians; but totally overturned by the 
Greeks. Under the Ptolemies, this famous Nation 
ſuffering an entire revolution in their learning and 
religion, their prieſts, as was natural, began to 

hiloſophiſe in the Grecian mode; and at the time 
we ſpeak of, had for ſcveral ages, accultoined them- 
ſelves ſo to do; having neglected and torgot all 
the old Egyptian learning: which, conjidering their 
many ſubverſive revolutions, will not appear at all 
ſtrange to thoſe who reflect, that this learning was 
conveyed from hand to hand, partly by unfaithful 
tradition, and partly by uncertaia Zzeroglyphics. 
However an opinion of ÆWgypt's being the repoſi- 
tory of the true old Egyptian wiſdom, derived too 
much honour to the colleges of their prieſts, not 
for them to contrive a way to ſupport it. 3. This 
they did (and it leads me to the third favourable 
circumſtance) by torging books under the name of 
Hermes TRISMEOISTus, the great hero and law- 
giver of the old Egyptians. They could not 
have thought of a better expedient: For, in the 


times of the Ptolemies, the practice of forging 


books became general; and the art arrived to 
its utmoſt perfection. But had not the Greeks 
of this time been ſo univerſally infatuated with the 
deluſion of miſtaking their own Philoſophy for 
the old Egyprian, there were marks enough to 
have detected the forgery. Jamblichus ſays, the 
books that go under the name of Hermes do indeed 


contain the Hermaic dofirines, THOUGH THEY OF- 


TEN USE THE LANGUAGE OF THE PHILOSOPHERS : 
For they were tranſlated out of the Egyptian tongue 
by MEN NOT UNACQUAINTED WITH PHILOSO- 
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pHy?, Whether this writer ſaw the cheat, or was 
himſelf in the deluſion, I cannot ſay; but he has 
owned all we want; and made the matter much 
worſe by a bad vindication. But the credit of theſe 
forgeries, we may well imagine, had its foundation 
in {ome genuine writirigs ot Hermes. There were 
in fact, ſuch writings: and, what is more, ſome 
fragments of them are yet remaining; ſufficient in- 
deed, if we wanted other proof, to convict the books 
that go under the name of Hermes, of impoſture. 
For what Euſebius hath given us, from Sax choxi- 
ATHO, Concerning the co/mogony, was taken from 
the genuine works of 'Thoth or Hermes: and in 
them we lee not the leaſt reſemblance to that genius 
of refinement and ſpeculation, which makes the 
character of thoſe forged writings : every thing is 
plain and ſimple, free of all hypotheſis or meta- 
phyſical reaſoning. Thoſe inventions of the later 
Greeks. | 
Thus the Pythagoreans and» Platoniſts, being 
ſupplied both with prejudices and forgeries, turned 
them, the beſt they could, againſt Chriſtianity, 
Under theſe auſpices, Jamblichus compoſed the 
book juſt before mentioned, or THE MYSTERIES , 
meaning the profound and recondite doctrines of 
Egyptian wiſdom : Which, at the bottom, is no- 
thing elſe but the genuine Greek philoſophy, im- 
browned with the dark fanaticiſm of eaſtern cant. 

But their chief ſtrength lay in the forgery; And 
this forgery they even interpolated; the better to 
ſerve their purpoſe againſt chriſtianity. 

It is pleafant enough to obſerve how ſome primi- 


tive Apolegiſis defended themſelves againſt the au- 
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thority of theſe books. One would imagine they 
ſhould have detected the fraud: which, we ſee, 

was eaſy enough to do. Nothing like it: Inſtead 
of that, they oppoſed fraud to fraud: for ſome he- 
retics © had added whole books to this noble colle- 
ction of Tri/megiſt : In which they have made Her- 
mes ſpeak plainer of the myſteries of the chriſtian 
Faith, than even the Jewiſh prophets themſelves “. 


© The learned Beauſobre in his &i1ſory of manicheiſm very rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſes a gnoſtic to have had a hand in it. 

But this was the humour of the times: for the Gramma- 
rians, at the height of their reputation under the Ptolemies, had 
ſhamefully neglected critical learning, which was their pro- 
vince, to apply themſelves to forging books under the names 
of old authors. "There is a remarkable paſſage in Diogenes 
Laertius, which is obſcure enough to deſerve an explanation 
and will ſhew us how common 1t was to oppole forgery to for- 
gery. He is arguing againſt thoſe who gave the origin of Phi- 
loſophy (which he would have to be from Greece) to the Bar- 
barians; that is, the Egyptians. Aabar: & avrs; T& Twv 
ENA xalglwpdia, af wy 4 i Y: C. Nοοο , ANN %, YevO- 
ardewnrw notes Bag oo; Teorar lov. 10 Yau ao 4 "Abmain 
vie Mecalog, o 0 Orlaiu; AO g rw pi, Evainre wailk 
Soc, W nl N Veoſwiny x, oGaicay meury , f ie frog Ta 
cdl Mo, ee TEUTO wradvidai. Lib. i. f. 3. But theſe ig- 
norantly apply to the Barbarians the illuſiricus inventions of the Greeks; 
from whence not only Philoſophy, but the very race of mankind had 
its beginning. Thus abe know Muſæus awas of Athens, and Linus 
of Thebes: The former of theſe, the ſon of Eumolpus, is ſaid to 

e the firſt, who wrote, in werſe, of the ſphere, and of the generation 
of the gods ; And taught, that ALL THINGS PROCEED FROM ONE 
AND WILL BE RESOLVED BACK AGAIN INTO Ir. To fee the 
force of this reaſoning, we mult ſuppoſe, that they whom La- 
ertius is here confuting, relied principally on this argument, to 
prove that Philoſophy came originally from the Barbarians, 
namely, that the great principle of the Greek Philoſophy, the 
TO "EN and the KE FUSION, was an Egyptian notion. To this he 
replies, not ſo: Muſzus taught it originally in Athens. The 
diſpute, we ſee, is pleaſantly conducted: His adverſaries, who 
ſupported the common, and indeed, the true opinion of philoſo- 
phy's coming firſt from the Barbarians, by the falſe argument of 
the 7c bs being originally Egyptian, took this on the authority 
of the forged books of Tri/megi/t ; and Laertius oppoſes it by as 


With 
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With a ſpirit not unlike that of the two law-ſolici- 
tors, of whom the ſtory goes, that when one of 
them had forged a bond, the other, inſtead of loſing 
time to detect the cheat, produced evidence to 
prove it paid at the day. 

Theſe are my ſentiments of the impoſture. Ca- 
ſaubon ſuppoſes the whole a forgery of ſome Pla- 
tonic Chriſtians : But Cudworth has fully ſhewn 
the weakneſs of that opinion. This latter author is 
ſometimes inclined to give them to the pagan Plato- 
niſts of thoſe times; which ſeems highly improbable, 

1. Becauſe they are always mentioned, both by 
chriſtian and pagan writers, as works long known, 
and of ſome conſiderable ſtanding. 2. Becauſe, had 
thoſe platoniſts been the authors, they would not 
have delivered the doctrine of the ſouls conſub- 
ſtantiality with the deity, and its refuſion into him, 
in the groſs manner in which we find it in the books 
of Triſmegiſt. For, as we have ſhewn above by a 
paſſage from Porphyry *, they had confined that 
irreligious notion to the ſouls of brutes. - At other 
times, this great Critic ſeems diſpoſed to think that 
they might indeed be genuine, and tranſlated, as 
we ſee Jamblichus would have them, from old 
Egyptian originals: But this, we preſume, is ſufficient- 
ly overthrown by what has been ſaid above. 

In a word, theſe forgeries paſſing unſuſpected 
on all hands, and containing the rankeſt /pinozi/m , 
it went. currently, at that time, for an Egyptian 


eat a forgery, the fragments which went under the name of 
Muſzeus, | | 

© See note () p. 216. | 

f As inthe following paſlage : Our hun e Toi; Tevinoie, ors 
& pies WUXIE Th Tov Malo 130% ti t tiow ; - As where 
| it is affirmed of the world, male rac, Kg tis EquT0v a OT EY — 
Of the incorruptibility of the ſoul ; ws; wieS+ v PYagna: 
Ts aPbagls, & amoNicoaus Tis -d v8; 0% £5741 amolilpngp®- T1; 80 
Sr. T8 viz, a wavte 1,3\wwh©- xa T6 T8 1s Pos. - 
| Prin- 
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principle: And though, ſince the revival of learning, 
the cheat hath been detected, yet the falſe notion of 
their original hath kept its ground. 

Why I have been thus ſolicitous to vindicate the 

ure EcyeTian wispou from this opprobrium, 

will be ſeen in its place. 

And now, to ſum yp<the general argument of 
this laſt ſection. Theſe two errors in the metaphyſical 
ſpeculations of the philoſophers, concerning the na- 
ture of GOD, and of the SOUL, were what neceſſarily 
kept them from giving credit to a doctrine, which 
even their own moral reaſonings addreſſed to the 
people, had rendered highly probable i in itſelf, But 
as we obſerved before, it was their ill fate to be 
determined rather by metaphy/ical than moral argu- 
ments. This is beft ſeen by comparing the belief 
and conduct of SOCRATES with the reſt. He was 
ſingular, AS we ſaid before, in confining himſelf to 
the ſtudy of morality; and as ſingular in believing 
the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments. What could be the cauſe of his belict but 
this reſtraint; of which his belief was a natural 
conſequence ? For having confined himſelf to mo- 
rals, he had nothing to miſlead him: Whereas the 
reſt of the philoſophers applying themſelves, with a 
kind of fanaticiſm, to phyfics and metaphy/ies, had 
drawn a number of abſurd, though ſubtil concluſi- 
ons, which directly oppoſed the conſequences of 
thoſe moral arguments. And as it is common for 
parents to be fondeſt of their weakeſt and moſt de- 
formed iſſue, ſo theſe men, as we ſaid, were eaſier 
ſwayed by their metaphy/ical than moral concluſions. 

Thus, as the Apoſtle Paul obſerves, pRoFEs- 
SING THEMSELVES TO BE WISE, THEY BECAME 
FOOLS s. Well therefore might he warn his fol- 


5 Rom, i. 22. 
lowers 
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lowers leſt they ſhould be ſpoiled through vain philo- 
fophy ® and one of them, and he no ſmall fool 
neither, is upon record for having been thus ail. 
ed; SYNESIUS biſhop of Ptolemais. He went into 
the Church a Platoniſt, and a Platoniſt he continued 
when he was there, as extravagant and abſurd as 
any he had left behind him i. This man, forſooth, 
could not be brought to believe the Apoile's do- 
Ctrine of the reſurrection : and why? becauſe he 
believed with Plato that the Soul was before the 
Body; that is, eternal, @ parte ante: and the con- 
ſequence of this, we have ſhewn, was the very 
ming which diſpoſed the Platoniſts to reject all fu- 
ture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. However, 
he was not for ſhaking hands with Chriſtianity, but 
would ſuppaſe ſome grand and profound myſtery 
to lie hid under the Scripture account of the R- 
SURRECTION. This again was in the very ſpirit of 
Plato; who, as we are told by Celſus, concealed 
many ſublime things of this kind, under his popu- 
lar doctrine of a future ſtate ©. | 
But it was not peculiar to the Platoniſts to alle- 
gorize the doctrine of the reſurrefion. It was the 
humour of all the Seas on their admiſſion into 
Cbriſtianityl. For being, in their moral lectures 
h Coloss. ii. 8. | 
i See a full account of this man, his principles, his ſeru- 
ples, and his converſion, in the critical Inquiry into the opinions 


of the Philoſophers, & c. c. xiv. | 
k See note (5) p. 158. It was juſt the ſame with the Jewiſh 
Platoniſts at the time when the doctrine of a future ſtate be- 
came national amongſt that people. And Philo himſelf ſeems 
diſpoſed to turn the notion of Hell into an allegory, ſignifying 
an impure and ſinful life. See his tract De congreſſu querende 
eruditionis cauſa. 
| Et ut carnis reſtitutio negetur, de una omnium philoſopho- 
rum ſchola ſumitur. Tertul. de pre ſc. adv, Hæret. So, in an- 
other place, he makes every Hereſy to have received it's ſea- 
ſoning in the ſchool of Plato. Doleo bona fide Platonem fa- 
ctum hæreticorum omnium Condimentarium, De Anim. c. 23. 
* 
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in their ſchools (in imitation of the language of the 
Myſteries, whoſe phraſeology it was the faſhion to 
uſe both in Schools and Courts) accuſtomed to call 
vicious habits, death ; and reformation to a good 
life '*ANA'ETAETE or a reſurrection, they were diſpoſ- 
ed to underſtand the RESURRECTION OF THE JUST 
in the ſame ſenſe. Againſt theſe peſts of the Goſpel 
it was that the learned apoſtle Paul warned his fon 
Timothy. Sun (ſays he) PROTAN E AND Vain 
BABBLINGS, for they will encreaſe unto more ungodli- 
neſs. And their word will eat as doth a canker : of 
whom is Hymenzus and Philetus, who concerning the 
Truth have erred, ſaying that THE RESURRECTION 1s 
PAST ALREADY ; and overthrow the faith of ſome w. 
And here I will beg leave to obſerve, that when- 
ever the holy Apoſtles ſpeak of, or hint at the Phi- 
loſophers or Philoſophy of Greece, which is not 
ſeldom, they always do it in terms of contempt or 
abhorrence. On this account I have not been 
aſhamed nor afraid to ſhew, at large, that the rea- 
ſons they had for ſo doing were juſt and weighty. 
Nor have I thought myſelf at all concerned to ma- 
nage the reputation of a ſet of men, who, on the 
firſt appearance of Chriſtianity, moſt virulently op- 
poſed it, by all the arts of ſophiſtry and injuſtice : _ 
and when, by the force of its ſuperior evidence, 
they were at length driven into it, were no ſooner 
in than they began to deprave and corrupt it . For 
from their profane and vain babblings, Tertullian 
aſſures us, every hereſy took its birth. / illi 
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n Hinc illæ fabulæ & genealogiz indeterminabiles, & quæ- 
ſtiones infructuoſæ, & Sermones ſerpentes velut cancer : a quibus nos 
Apoſtolus refrænans, nominatim philoſophiam, &c. Tertul. de 
praſe. ad. Hæret. 

n 2 TI u 11. 16. / 

* See the Introduction to Julian, or a diſcourſe concerning his 
attempt to rebuild the Temple. 
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SAPIENTIZE PROFESSORES, de quorum ingeniis omnis 
berefis animatur *. And, in another place he gives 
us their genealogy. © Ipſz denique hæreſes à 
< PHILOSOPHIA ſubornantur. Inde ones & for- 
© ma, neſcio quæ, & trinitas hominis apud Va- 
& Jentinum : Plaroxicus fuerat. Inde Marcionis 
deus melior de tranquillitate, a STo1c1s venerat; 
«< & uti anima interire dicatur, ab EpIcuREIS ob- 
cc ſervatur : ET UT CARNIS RESTITUTIO NEGETUR, 
© DE UNA OMNIUM PHILOSOPHORUM SCHOLA su- 
* MITUR, et ubi materia cum deo æquatur, Zx- 
© noN1s diſciplina eſt: et ubi aliquid de igneo deo 
s allegatur, HERACItrus intervenit. Eædem ma- 
< teriæ apud hæreticos & philoſophos volutantur ; 
idem retractatus implicantur. Unde malum, 
* & quare? & unde homo, & quomodo ? & quod 
* proxime Valentinus propoſuit, unde deus? Scilicet 
& de Enthymeſi, ectromate inſerunt Ar1sTOTE- 
* LEM, qui illis dialecticam inſtituit, artificem 
* ſtruendi & deſtruendi, verſipellem in ſententiis 
* coactam, in conjecturis duram, in argumentis 
* operariam, contentione moleſtam, etiam ſibi ipſi 
omnia retractantem, nequid omnino tractaverit, 
Hinc illæ fabulæ & genealogiæ indeterminabi- 
« les, & quæſtiones infructuoſæ & sERMON ES 
SERPENT ES VELUT CANCER, a quibus nos apo- 
e ſtolus refrænans %, &c.“ One would almoſt 
imagine, from theſe laſt words, that Tertullian 
had foreſeen that Ax ISsTOTLE was to be the founder 
of the School Divinity. 


P Adv. Marc. I. i. The author of a fragment concerning the 
Philoſophers going under the name of Origen, ſays the ſame 

Ing : 4 Bow erg [Aleclixois ra Sog C apxn {4 bx Ti 
EM oofias GN, ix Joſuatu PrnogoPepmiruy, % MIZTH= 
PIN @mmexeipnutrw! x oregAGYwn geperwirur, = 

1 De præſc. adv. Hæret. p. 70, 71, Ed. par. 1580, 1 
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He obſerves, that the Hereſy, which denies the 
Reſurrection of the Body,. aroſe out of the whole 
School of Gentile philoſophy. But he omits an- 
other, which we have ſhewn ſtood upon as wide a 
bottom; namely, that which holds the Human 
SOUL TO BE OF THE SAME NATURE AND SUB=- 
STANCE WITH GOD: Eſpouſed before his time by 
the Gnoſtics, and afterwards, as we learn by St. 
Auſtin, by the Manichzans and Priſcillianiſts r. 
Why the heathen Philoſophers of our times 
ſhould be diſpleaſed to ſee their ancient brethren 
ſhewn for knaves in practice, and fools in theory, 
is not at all ſtrange to conceive : but why any elſe 
ſhould think themſelves concerned in the force and 
fidelity of the drawing, is to me a greater myſte- 
ry than any I have attempted to unveil. For a 
ſtronger proof of the neceſſity of the Goſpel of Jeſus 
Chriſt cannot, I think, be given than this, That the 
Sacts of GREECE, with whom all the wispou of 
the world was ſuppoſed to be depoſited *, had phi- 
LOSOPHISED themſelves out of the moſt evident and 
uſeful truth with which mankind hath any concern. 
Beſides, what greater regard could be ſhewn to 
the authority of the Sacred W riters than to juſtify 
their cenſure of the Greek Philoſophy ; which Deiſts 
and Fanatics, though for different ends, have equal- 
ly concurred to repreſent as a condemnation of hu- 
man learning in general? 

In concluſion, it is but fit we ſhould give the 


r Priſcillianiſtæ quos in Hiſpania Priſcillianus inſtituit, ma- 
xime Gnoſticorum & Manichzorum dogmata permixta ſectan- 
tur; quamvis et ex aliis hæreſibus in eas ſordes, tanquam in 
ſentinam quandam horribili confuſione confluxerint. Propter 
occultandas autem contaminationes & turpitudines ſuas habent 
in ſuis dogmatibus & hæc verba, Jura, perjura, ſecretum pro- 
dere noli. Hi, axnimas DICUNT EJUSDEM NATURE ATQUE 
SUBSTANTIZ CUJUs EsT Deus. Aug. De Hæreſibus. 
* 1 COR. i. 20, | 
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reader ſome account why we have been ſo long and 
ſo particular on this matter. 

One reaſon was (to mention no other at preſent) 
to obviate an objection, that might poſſibly be 
urged againſt our proof, of the divine legation of 
Moss, from the omiſſion of a. future ſtate. For if 
now the Deiſts ſhould ſay (and we know they are 
ready to ſay any thing) that Maſes did not propagate 
that dofirine, becauſe he did not believe it; we have 
an anſwer ready: having ſhewn from fact, that the 
not believing a dodtrine ſo uſeful to ſociety, was efteem- 
ed no reaſon for the Legiflator not to propagate it. 1 
ſay, having ſhewn it from the practice of the Philo- 
ſophers : For as to the Lawgivers, that is, thoſe 
who were not Philoſophers proteſſed, it appears, by 
what can be learnt from their hiſtory and chara- 
er, - that they all believed, as well as taught, a fu- 
ture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. And indeed 
how ſhould it be otherwiſe? for they were free 
from thoſe metaphy/ical whimſies, cohcerning God 
and the Soul, which had ſo beſotted the Philoſo- 
phers. And I know of nothing elſe that could hin- 
der any man's believing it. 


&E CT. V. 


UT it may now perhaps be ſaid, © Though! 
have deſigned well, and have obviated an ob- 
jection ariſing from the preſent queſtion ; yet Was 
it not imprudent to employ a circumſtance for this 
purpoſe, which ſeems to turn to the diſcredit of the 
Chriſtian doctrine of a future ſtate ? For what can 
bear harder on the REASONABLENESS of this do- 
ctrine, than that the beſt and wiſeſt of Antiquity 
did not believe a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſhments ?” 
To this J reply, 
4 1. That 


B 
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1. That if the authority of the greek Philoſophers 

\ have found: weight with us in matters of religion, 

it is more than ever the ſacred writers intended 

they ſhould do; as appears from the character they 
have given us of them, and of their works. 

2. Had I, indeed, contented myſelf with barel 
ſhewing, that the Philoſophers rejected the doctrine 
of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, with- 
out explaining the grounds on which they went, 
ſome lender ſuſpicion, unfavourable to the Chri- 
ſtian doctrine, might perhaps have ſtaggered thoſe 
weak and impotent minds which cannot ſupport 
themſelves without the crouch of auTaoRITY. But 
when I have at large explained thoſe grounds, which, 
of all philoſophic tenets, are known to be the molt 
abſurd ; and the reader hath ſeen theſe adhered to, 
wile the beſt moral arguments in the world for it 
were overlooked and neglected, the authority of 
their concluſions loſes all its weight. 

3. But had I done nothing of this, and had left 
the Philoſophers in poſſeſſion of their whole autho- 
rity, that authority would have been found imper- 
tinent to the point in hand. The ſuppoſed force 
of it ariſes on a very fooliſh error. Thote, who miſ- 
take Chriſtianity for ouly a republication of the religion 
of nature, muſt, of courſe, ſuppoſe the doctrine it 
teaches of a future ſtate, to be one of thoſe which 
natural religion diſcovers. It would therefore feem 
a diſcredit to that republication, had the doctrine 
been undiſcoverable by human reaſon; and ſome 
men would be apt to think it was, when the Philo- 

ſophers had miſſed of it. But our holy religion, 
(as I hope to prove in the laſt book) is quite an- 
other thing: and one conſequence of its true na- 
ture will be ſeen to be this, that 77s doctrine of a 
future ſtate is not in the number of thoſe which na- 
tural religion teaches. The authority of the Phi- 
Vor. II. R loſophers, 
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loſophers, therefore, is entirely out of-the queſtion, 

4. But again, it will be found hereafter, that 
this /a# is ſo far from weakening the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, that it is a ſtrong argument for the 
truth of that diſpenſation. 
5. Let as we have often ſeen writers deceived in 
their repreſentations of Pagan Antiquity; and, while 
zcalouſly buſy in giving ſuch a one as they ima- 
gined favourable to Chriſtianity, they have been all 
along diflerving it ; Leſt I myſelf ſhould be ſuſpect. ' 
ed of having fallen into this common deluſion, I 
ſhall beg leave, in the laſt place, to ſhew, that it is 
Juſt ſuch a repreſentation of Antiquity as this, I have 
given, which can poſſibly be of ſervice to our holy 
religion. And that, conſequently, it what we have here 
given be the true, it does our religion much ſervice. 

This will beſt appear by conſidering the Two 
uſual views men have had, and the conſequent me- 
thods they have purſued, in bringing in Pagan An- 
tiquity into the ſcene. 

Tuzix deſign has been, either to illuſtrate the 

\; EASONABLENESS, or to thew the NECESSITY of 
Chriſtianity. 

If the REASONABLENESS, their way was to repre- 
ſent this Antiquity, as comprehending all the funda- 
mental truths, concerning God and the Soul, which 
our holy Religion hath revealed. But as greatly as 
iuch a repreſentation was ſuppoſed to ſerve their pur- 
poſe, the Infidels, we ſee, have not feared to join iſſue 
with them on the allowed at; and with much 
plauſibility of reaſoning, have endeavoured to ſhew, 
that THEREFORE Chriſtianity was not NECESSARY : 
and this very advantage, TixnpaL (under cover of a 

rinciple, which ſome modern divines ſeemed to 
85 e afforded him, of Chriſtianity's being only a re- 
publication of the Religion of nature) obtained 
over ſome writers of conſiderable name. i 
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If TuEIR deſign was to ſhew the N EOESSLTV of 
Chriſtianity, they have then taken the other courſe, 
and (perhaps out of a ſenſe of the former miſchief) 
run into the oppoſite extreme; in repreſenting Pagan 
Antiquity as ignorant even of the firſt principles of 
religion, and moral duty. Nay, not only, that it 
knew nothing, but that nothing could be known: 
for that human reaſon was too weak to make an 
diſcoveries in theſe matters. Conſequently, that 

there was never any ſuch thing as natural Religion: 
and what glimmerings of knowledge men have 
had of this kind, were only the dying ſparks of 
primitive tradition. Here again the Infidels turned 
their own artillery upon them, in order to diſ- 
mount that boaſted REASONABLENESS of Chriſtiani- 
ty, on which they had ſo much inſiſted: And in- 
| deed, what room was there left to judge of it, after 
human reaſon had been repreſented as too weak and 
too blind to decide ? 

Thus while they were contending for the reaſon- 
ableneſs, they deſtroyed the neceſſity ; and while they 
urged the neceſſity, they riſked the reaſonableneſs of 
Chriſtianity. And theſe infidel retortions had an 
almoſt irreſiſtible force on the principles our Advo- 
cates ſeemed to go upon; namely, -h t Chriſtianity 
was only a republication of a primitive Religion. 

It appears then, that the only view of Antiquity 
which gives ſolid advantage to the chiſtiam cauſe, 
is ſuch a one as ſhews natural Reaſon to be clear 
enough to PERCEIVE truth, and the neceſſity of 
its deductions when propoſed z but not generally 

ſtrong enough to piscoveR it, and draw right de- 
ductions from it. Juſt ſuch a view as this, I have 
here given of Antiquity, as far as relates to the 
point in queſtion ; which I preſume to be the 
TRUE ; not only in that point, but likewiſe with 
regard to the ſtate of NATURAL RELIGION in ge- 
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neral; where we find human Reaſon could penetrate 
very far into the eſſential difference of things; but 
wanting the true principles of religion, the An- 
cients neither knew the origin of obligation, nor 
the conſequence of obedience. REVELATION has 
diſcovered thoſe principles, and we now wonder, 
that ſuch prodigies of parts and knowledge could 
commit the groſs abſurdities, which are to be found 
in their beſt diſcourſes on morality. But yet this 
does not hinder us from falling into a greater and 
a worſe deluſion. For having of late ſeen ſeveral 
excellent ſyſtems of Morals, delivered as the prin- 
ciples of natural Religion, which diſclaim, or at leaſt 
do not own, the aid of Revelation, we are apt to 
think them, in good earneſt, the diſcoveries of natu- 
ral Reaſon; and fo to regard the extent of its powers 
as an objection to the neceſſity of any further light. 
The pretence is plauſible ; but ſure, there muſt be 
ſome miſtake at bottom; and the great difference in 
point of excellence, between theſe /zppoſed produ- 
ctions of mere reaſon, and thoſe real ones of the 
moſt learned Ancients, will increaſe our ſuſpicion. 
The truth is, theſe modern ſyſtem- makers had aids, 
which as they do not acknowledge, ſo, I will be- 
lieve, they did not perceive. Theſe aids were the 
true principles of religion, delivered by Revelation : 
principles ſo early imbibed, and ſo clearly and evi- 
dently deduced, that they are now miſtaken to be 
amongſt our firſt and moſt innate ideas : but thoſe 
who have ſtudied Antiquity, know the matter to be 
far otherwile. 3 
I cannot better illuſtrate the ſtate and condition 
of the human mind, before Revelation, than by the 
following inſtance. A ſummary of the ATowic 
Pr1LosoPHY is delivered in the The-etetus of Plato: 
yet being given without its principles, when 
Plato's writings, at the revival of learning, came 
NET | Ec] to 
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to be ſtudied and commented, this ſummary re- 
mained ablolutely unintelligible: for there had 
been an interruption in the ſucceſſion of that ſchool 
for many ages; and neither Marcilius Ficinus, nor 
Serranus could give any realonable account of the 
matter. But as ſoon as Des C ARTS had revived 
that philoſophy, by excogitating its principles 
anew, the miſt removed, and every one ſaw clear! 
(though Cudworth, I think, was the firſt who 
took notice of it) that Plato had given us a 
curious and exact account of that excellent phy- 
ſiology. And Des Cartes was now thought by 
ſome, to have borrowed his original ideas from 
thence ; though, but for the revival of the Atomic 
ray ry that paſſage had ſtill remained in obſcu- 

ty. Juſt ſo it was with reſpect to ReLiG1ion. Had 
= Revelation diſcovered the true principles of it, 
they had without doubt continued altogether un- 
known. Yet on their diſcovery, they appeared ſo 
conſonant to human reaſon, that men were apt to 
miſtake them for the production of it. 

Cicero (and I quote him as a man of greateſt au- 
thority) underſtood much better the true limits and 
extent of human knowledge. He owns the ftate of 
natural Reaſon to be juſt what I have here deliver- 
ed it; clear enough to perceive truth, when pro- 
poſed, but not, generally, ſtrong enough to dif- 
cover it. His remarkable words are theſe—** Nam 


© neque tam eſt acris acies in naturis hominum, 


„ &- ingeniis, ut res tantas quiſquam, NIS MON- 


„ STRATAS, poſſit videre : neque tanta tamen in 


e rebus obſcuritas, ut eas non penitus acri vir in- 
« genio cernat, ſi modo adſpexerit “.“ 


De Orat. I. iii. c. 31. 
R 3 
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J Have now gone through the ſecond general pro- 

poſition, which is, "THAT ALL MANKIND, ESPE- 
CIALLY THE MOST WISE AND LEARNED NATIONS 
OF ANTIQUITY, HAVE CONCURRED IN BELIEVING, 
AND TEACHING, THAT THE DOCTRINE OF A FU- 
TURE STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS WAS 
NECESSARY TO THE WELL-BEING OF SOCIETY. In 
doing this, I have preſumed to enter the very Pe- 
netralia of Antiquity, and expoſe its molt venera- 
ble ſecrets to open day; ſome parts of which hav- 
ing been accidentally and obſcurely ſeen by owl- 
light by ſuch. as Toland, Blount, and Coward, 
were imagined, (as is natural for objects thus ſeen 
by falſe Braves) to wear ſtrange gigantic forms 
of terror, with which they have endeavoured to di- 
ſturb the piety of many ſober Chriſtians, 

The ridiculous uſe theſe men have made of what 
they did not underſtand, may perhaps revive in 
the reader's mind that ſtale atheiſtical objection, 
that RELIGION IS ONLY A CREATURE OF POLITICS, 
a State-engine, invented by the Legiſlator, to 
draw the knot of Civil ſociety more cloſe. And the 
rather, becauſe that objection being founded on the 
apparent uſe of Religion to Civil policy I may be 
ſuppoſed to have added much ſtrength to it, by 
ſhewing in this work, in a tuller manner than, 
perhaps, was ever done before, the EXTENT. of that 
utility; and the large ſphere of the Legiſlator's 
agency, in the application of it. 

For thus ſtood the caſe: I was to prove Me/es's 
divine alſiſtance, from his being ABLE to leave out of 
his Religion, the doctrine of a future ſtate. This re- 
quired me to ſhew, that this doctrine was naturally 


of the utmoit importance to Society, But of all 
| the 
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the arguments, by which that importance may be 
proved, the plaineſt, if not the ſtrongeſt, is the 
conduct of LAWOIVERS. Hence the long detail of 
circumſtances in the ſecond and third books. 

But indeed it not only ſerved to the purpoſe of 
my particular queſtion, but, appeared to me, to 
be one of the leaſt equivocal proofs of the truth of 
Religion in general; and to deſerve, in that view 
only, to be carefully examined and inſiſted on. I 
conſidered this volume, therefore, and deſire the 


reader would ſo conſider it, as a c and leparate | 


work of itſelf, To PROVE THE TRUTH OF RELIGION 
IN GENERAL, FROM ITS INFINITE SERVICE TO HU- 
MAN SOCIETY, though it be but the urduction to 
the truth of the Mos a1c. | 

Let us examine it: Lawgivers have unanimouſly 
concurred in propagating Religion. This could be 
only from a ſenſe and experience of its utility; in 
which they could not be deceived : Religion there- 
fore has a general utility. We deſire no more to 
eſtabliſh its ruih. 

For, TRUTH AND GENERAL UTILITY NECESSA“ 
RILY COINCIDE ; that is, Truth is productive of Uti- 
lity ; and Utility is zdicative of Truth. Thar truth 
is productive of utility, appears from the nature of 
the thing. The obſerving truth, is acting as 

things really are: he who acts as things really are, 
muſt gain his proper end; all diſappointment pro- 
ceeding from acting as things are not: Jult as in rea- 
ſoning from true or falſe principles, the concluſion 
which follows muſt be neceſſarily right or wrong. 
But gaining the proper end of acting is utility or 
happineſs; diſappointment of that end, hurt or 
miſery. If then truth produce utility, the other 
part of the propoſition, that utility in, tes truth, 
follows neceſſarily. For not to follow, ſuppoſes 
: | R 4 | two 
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two different kinds of general utility relative to the 
ſame creature, one proceeding from truth, the 
other from fal ſiood; which is impoſſible ; becauſe 
the natures of thoſe utilities mult then be different, 
that is, one of them muſt, at the ſame time, be, 
and not be, utility. Wherever then we find ge- 
neral utility, we may certainly know it for the pro- 
duct of truth, which it indicates. But the pra- 
ctice of Legiſlators ſhews us, that this utility reſults 
from Religion. The conſequence is, that Religion, 
or the idea of the relation between the creature and 
creator, is true. | 

However, as the unanimous concurrence of 
Lawgivers to ſupport religion, hath furniſhed matter 
for this poor infidel pretence, I ſhall take leave to 
examine it to the bottom. 

Our adverſaries are by no means agreed amongſt 
themſelves: Some of them have denied the truth 
of Religion, becauſe it was of No UTILITY ; others, 
becauſe it was of so GREAT. But commend me 
to the man, who, out of pure genuine ſpight to 
Religion, can employ theſe two contrary ſyſtems 
at once, without the expence even of a bluſh”, 
However the Syſtem moſt followed, is the po- 
litical invention of religion for its uſe: the other 
being only the idle exerciſe of a few dealers in pa- 
radoxes. 

I have begun this volume with an examination 
of the i of theſe ſyſtems; and ſhall now end it 
with a confutation of the other. For the unbeliever 
being driven from his firſt hold, by our ſhewing the 
uſefulneſs of religion, he prepolterouſly retires into 
this, in order to recover his ground. 

CriTias of Athens, one of the thirty tyrants, and 
the moſt execrable of the thirty, is at the head of 


See Bloort's Anima Mundi, and Original of Idolatry. 15 
this 
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this diviſion; whoſe principles he delivers in the 
moſt beautiful Iambics. His words are to this 
purpoſe: There * was a time when man lived 
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<« like a ſavage, without government or Laws, the 
< miniſter and executioner of violence; when there 
«© was neither reward annexed to virtue, nor pu- 


There are many variations in the reading of this fragment; and 
I have every where choſen that which appeared to me the right, 
That Critias was the author, how much ſoever the critics ſeem 
inclined to favour the claim of Euripides, I make no ſcruple to 
aſſert. The difficulty lies here: Sextus Empiricus expreſly gives 
it to Critias ; and yet Plutarch is ſtill more expreſs for Euripides; 
names the Play it belonged to; and adds this farther circumitance, 
that the poet choſe to broach his impiety under the character of 
Siſyphus, in order to keep clear of the Laws. I hus two of the moſt 
knowing writers of Antiquity are ſuppoſed irreconcileable in a 
mere matter of fact. Mr. Petit, who has examined the matter 
at large [Obſerv. Miſcell. 1.1. c. 1. ] declares for the authority of 
Plutarch. And Mr. Bayle has fully ſhewn the weakneſs of his 
reaſoning in ſupport of Flutarch's claim. [Crit. Die. Art. CRi- 
TIAS, Rem. H.] Petit's Syſtem is to this effect, that there is an 
hiatus in the text of Sextus: That a Copiſt, from whom all the ex- 
iſtent MSS. are derived, when he came to Critias, unwarily jump- 
ed over the paſſage quoted from him, together with Sextus's ob- 
ſervation of Euripides's being in the ſame ſentiments, and ſo 
Joined the name of Critias and the /ambics of Euripides toge- 
ther. But this is ſuch a liberty of conjecturing, as would 
unſettle all the monuments of antiquity. I take the true ſolu- 
tion of the difficulty to be this: Critias, a man, as the An- 
cients deliver him to us, of atheiſtic principles, and a fine poetic 
genius, compoſed theſe Iambics for the private ſolace of his fra- 
ternity ; which were not kept ſo cloſe but that they got air, 
and came to the knowledge of Euripides : to whom the general 
ſtream of antiquity concurs to give a very virtuous and 
religious character, notwithſtanding the iniquitous inſinuations 
of Plutarch to the contrary. And the Tragic Poet, being to 
draw the Atheiſt Siſyphus, artfully projected to put theſe /am- 
bics into his mouth: for by this means the ſentiments would be 
ſure to be natural, as taken from real life; and the poet ſafe 
from the danger of being called to account for them. And ſup- 
pofing this to be the caſe, Plutarch's account becomes very rea- 
ſonable; who tells us, the Poet delivered this atheiſtic doctrine 
by a dramatic character, to evade the juſtice of the Areopa- 
gus; but, without this, it can by no means be admitted: For, 
thinly to cover impiety by the mere interpoſition of a Drama, 
which was an important part in their feſtivals, and under the 
conſtant eye of the Magiſtrate, was a poor way of evading the 
penetration and ſeverity of that formidable judicature, how 


c niſhment 
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« niſhment attendant upon vice. Afterwards, it 
« appears, that men invented civil Laws to be a 
e curb to evil. From hence, Juſtice preſided over 


d a ſhift ſoever it might prove againſt modern penal Laws. 
But the giving the known verſes of Critias to his Atheiſt, was a 
ſafe way of keeping under cover. For all reſentment muſt needs 
fall on the real author ; eſpecially when, it was ſeen, they were 
only produced for condemnation, as will now be ſhewn, 
Wichout doubt, the chief motive Euripides had in this contriv- 
ance, was the ſatisfaction of expoſing a very wicked man; in 
which he had no apprehenſions to deter him from his adverſa- 
ry's power: for Critias was then a private man; the S;/5phus 
being a&ed in the Ist Olymp. and the tyranny of the Thirty 
not beginning till the latter end of the 93*. But what is above 
all, the genius and caſt of that particular Drama wonderfully 
favoured his defign : for the Si/yphus was the laſt of a zetralogy 
(Teanoyica Tealurwr Geamatu) Or a ſatyric tragedy, in which 
{ſpecies of poetry, a licence ſomething reſembling that of the 4 
comedy, of branding ill citizens, was indulged ; and where, the 
ſame cuſtom of parodying the verſes of rival poets was in 
uſe. And we may be ſure that Euripides, who was wont to 
ſatyrize his fellow-writers in his ſerious tragedies (as where in 
his Eledtra he ridicules the diſcovery in the Chozphoroi of My. 
lus would be little diſpoſed to ſpare them in tais ludicrous kind 
of compoſition. Admitting this to be the caſe ; it could not 
but be, that, for a good while after, theſe /ambics would be 
quoted by ſome as Critias's, whoſe property they were; and by 
others, as Euripides's, who had got the %, and in whole Tra- 
gedy they were found; and by both with reaſon. But in after- 
times, this matter was forgotten or not attended to; and then 
ſome took them for Euripides's, excluſive of the right of Cri- 
tias; and others, on the contrary : And as a Copiſt tancied this 
or that man the auhor, ſo the read the text. Of this, we have a 
remarkable inſtance in the 3 5 verſe, where a tranſcriber, ima- 
gining the fragment to be the Tragic Poet's, choſe to read, 


Ober Te AzpTP0; ario0- ele. 119%. 
Becauſe this expreſſes the peculiar Phyſiology of Anaxagoras, 
the preceptor of Euripides ; which Mr. Barnes thought a con- 
vincing proof of the fragment's being really his: whereas that 
reading makes a ſenſe defective and impertinent ; the true be- 
ing evidently this of Grotius : | 
Aaprec ayiew gel et Io. 

2 thus, I ſuppoſe, Plutarch and Sextus may be well recon- 
C 
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<« the humen race; force became a ſlave to right, 
e and puniſhment irremiſſibly purſued the tranſ- 
« greſſor. But when now the laws had reſtrained 
an open violation of right, men ſet upon contriv- 
ing, how to injure others, ſecretly. And then it 
« was, as I ſuppoſe, that ſome cunnING POLITI- 
„ can, well verſed in the knowledge of mankind, 
<« counterplotted this deſign, by the invention of a 
Principle that would hold wicked men in awe, 
<« even when about to ſay, or think, or act ill in 
<« private. And this was by bringing in the BE- 
4 LIEF OF A GoD; whom, he taught to be immor- 
<« tal, of infinite knowledge, and of a nature ſu- 
* perlatively excellent. This God, he told them, 
e could hear and ſee every thing ſaid and done by 
% mortals here below: nor could the firſt conce- 
ce ption of the moſt ſecret wickedneſs be concealed 
from him, of whoſe nature, knowledge was the 
very eſſence. Thus did our Politician, by in- 
c culcating theſe notions, become the author of a 
« doctrine wonderfully taking; while he hid truth 
under the embroidered veil of fiction. But to 
« add terror to this impreſſed reverence, the Gods, 
he told them, inhabited that place, which he found 
<« was the repoſitory of thoſe Mormo's, and panic 
„ horrors, which man was ſo dextrous at feigning, 
<« to fright himſelf withal, while he adds imagina- 
<« ry miſeries to a life already over-burthened with 
« diſaſters. That place, I mean, where the ſwift 
« coruſcations of enkindled meteors, accompanied 
with horrid burſts of thunder, run through the 
e ſtarry vaults of heaven; the beautiful fret-work 
of that wiſe old Archice&t, Time. Where a 
& ſocial troop of ſhining orbs perform their regu- 
lar and benignant courſes: and from whence 
ce refreſhing ſhowers deſcend to recreate the thirſty 
« earth, Such was the habitation he aſſigned oy 

| | « the 
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<« the Gods; a place moſt proper for the diſcharge 
ce of their function: And thele the terrors he ap- 
<« plied, to circumvent ſecret miſchief, ſtifle diſor- 
der in the ſeeds, give his Laws fair play, and 
« introduce religion, jo neceſſary to the magiſtrate. — 
« This, in my opinion, was the TRICK, whereb 
mortal man was firſt brought to believe that there 
% were immortal Natures.” 

How excellent a thing is juſtice, ſaid ſomebody 
or other, on obſerving it to be practiſed in the dens 
of thicyes and robbers ? How utctul, how neceſſary 
a thing is Religion, may we ſay, when it forces this 
confeſſion of its power, from its two moſt mortal 
enemies, the Tyrant and the Atheilt ? 

The account here given of RELIGION is, that it 
was A STATE INVENTION : that is, that the idea of 
the relation between the creature aud Creator was 

formed and contrived by politicians to keep men in 
awe *: From whence the Infidel concludes it to be 
VISIONARY and GROUNDLESS, 


From the Magiſtrate's large ſhare in the eſtabliſhment of an- 
cient national Religions, two conſequences are drawn: the one 
by Behevers; the other by Infidels. The firft conclude that 
therefore theſe national Religions were of political original : 
and this the ancient Fathers of the Church ſpent much time and 
pains to prove. The ſecond conclude, from the ſame fact, that 
therefore Religion in general, or the idea of the relation between 
the creature and the Creator, was a politic invention, and not 
founded in the nature of things. And if in confuting his, I 
ſtrengthen and ſupport the other concluſion, I ſuppoſe, that, in 
ſo doing, I give additional ſtrength to the cauſe of revelation 
otherwiſe the Fathers were very much out. And though Infidels, 
indeed, in their writings, affect to dwell upon this concluſion, 
that Superſtition was a ſtate invention; it is not, I preſume, on 
account of any ſervice, that they imagine this can do their cauſe; 
but becauſe it enables them to ſtrike obliquely, under that cover, 
at Religion in general, when they do not care to appear with- 
out their maſk. But if ever they ſhould take it into their 
head to deny that there is any better proof of Syper/tition's being 
a mere politic invention than of Religion in general's being ſo, I 
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I ſhall prove then, and in a very few words, that 
the fact or poſition is firſt, IMPERTINENT, and /e- 


condly, FALSE. For, 
I. 

Were it true, as it certainly is not, that Religion 
was invented by Stateſmen, it would not therefore fol- 
low that Religion is falſe. A conſequence that, I 
don't know how, has been wrongly taken for granted 
on all hands. It muſt be proved by one or other 
of theſe mediums, or it will not be proved at all. 

I. Either becauſe Religion was not found out as g 
truth, by the uſe of reaſon. 

II. Or, becauſe it was invented only for its utility. 

III. Or laſtly, becauſe the inventors did not believe il. 

I. As to its not being found out as a truth by the 
uſe of reaſon, we are to conſider, that the finding 
out a truth by reaſon, neceſſarily implies the ex- 
erciſe of that faculty, in proportion to the import- 
ance and difficulty of the truth ſought for : ſo that 
where men do not uſe their reaſon, truths of the ut- 
molt certainty and higheſtuſe will remain unknown. 
We are not accuſtomed to reckon it any objection 
to the molt uſeful civil truths, that divers ſavage 
nations in Africa and America, remain yet igno- 
rant of them. 

Now the objection againſt the truth of Religion, 
is founded on this pretended fact, that the Lawgiver 
taught it to the people from the moſt early times. 
And the Infidel Syſtem is, that man from his firlt 
appearance in the world, even to thoſe early times 


have here anſwered them beforehand. On the whole then, if 
I prove that Religion in general was not a politic invention, I 
enervate all the force of the Atheiſt's argument againſt Rewve/a- 
tion, taken from the invention of Religion. For that Super ſtition 
was of human original both parties ſeem to be agreed in: 
though not 2% of it the invention of ſtateſmen, as we ſhall ſee 
preſently, when we come to ſhew that one ſpecies of Idolatry 
was in uſe before the inſtitution of civil Society. c 

Ol 
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of his coming under the hands of the Civil Magi- 
ſtrate, differed little from brutes in the uſe of his 
rational faculties; and that the improvement of 
them was gradual and flow : for which, antiquity 
is appealed to, in the account it gives us concerning 
the late invention of the arts of life. Thus, accord- 
ing to their own ſtate of the caſe, Religion was 
taught mankind when the generality had not begun 
to cultivate their rational faculties; and, what is very 
remarkable, it was TAUGHT BY THOSE FEW WHO 
HAD. 

It is true, our holy Religion gives a different ac- 
count of theſe firſt men. But then its account of the 
origin of Religion is {till more wide. And let our 
adverſaries prevaricate as they will, they muſt take 
both or neither. For that very thing which was only 
able to make the firſt men ſo enlightened, as they, 
are repreſented in Scripture, was revelation ; and, 
this allowed, the diſpute is at an end. 

It it ſhould be ſaid, That ſuppoſing Religion 
to be true, it is of ſo much importance to man- 
kind, that God would never ſufler us to remain 
ignorant of it: I allow the objection : but then we 
are not to preſcribe to the Almighty his way of 
bringing us to the knowledge of his Will. It is 
ſufficient to juſtify his goodneſs, that he hath done 
it; and whether he choſe the way of REvELATION, 
or RE asoN, or the CIVIL MAGISTRATE, it equally 
maniteſts his wiſdom. 

And why it might not poſſibly happen to this 
truth, as it hath done to many others of great im- 
portance, to be firſt hit upon by chance, and miſ- 
taken for a mere utility, and afterwards ſeen and 
_ demonſtrated to be what it is, I would beg leave to 

demand of theſe mighty maſters of reaſon. 

II. As to Religions being invented only for its uti- 
{ity : This, though their palmary argument, is he 

| mo 
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moſt unlucky that ever was employed: it proceeds 
on a ſuppoſed inconfiſtency between utility and 
truth. For men perceiving much of this incon- 
ſiſtency between private partial utility and truth, 
were abſurdly brought to think there might be the 
ſame between general utility and ſome truths. 
This it was that led the ancient Sages into ſo many 
errors. For neither Philoſopher nor Lawgiver appre- 
hending that truth and utility coincide ; the firſt, 
while he neglected utility, miſſed (as we have ſeen) 
of the moſt momentous truths: and the other, 
while little ſolicitous about truth, miſſed in many 
inſtances (as we ſhall ſee hereafter) of utility. 
But general utility and all truth, neceſſarily coin- 
cide. For truth is nothing but that relation of 
things, whoſe obſervance is attended with univerſal 
benefit. We may therefore as certainly conclude 
that general utility is always founded on trutb, as 
that /7uth is always productive of general utility. 
Take then this conceſſion of the Atheiſt for grant- 
ed, that Religion is productive of public good, and the 
very contrary to his inference, as we have ſeen 
above, musT follow: namely, that Religion is true. 
If it ſhould be urged, That experience maketh 
againſt this reaſoning; for that it was not Religion, 
but Superſtilion, that, for the moſt part, procured 
this public utility: And ſuperſtition, hoth ſides 
agree to be erroncous: To this we reply, that Su- 
perſtition was ſo far from procuring any good in 
the ancient world, where it was indeed more or leſs 
mixed with all the national Religions, that the good 
which Religion procured, was allayed with evil, 
in proportion to the quantity of Superſtition 
found therein. And the leſs of Superſtition there 
was in any national Religion, the happier, cæferis 
paribus, we always find that people; and the more 
there was of it, the unhappier. It could on bo 
| ; Omer- 
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otherwiſe, for, if we examine the caſe, it will ap- 
pear, That all thoſe advantages which reſult from 
the corſbip of a ſuperior Being, are the conſequences 
only of the true principles of Religion: and that the 


miſchiefs which reſult from thence, are the conſe- 


quences only of the falſe ; or what we call Superſti- 
lion. 

The wiſer Ancients, in whoſe times SupgRSTi- 
TION had lo involved it felt about the trunk of 
RELIGION, and fo intangled her nobleſt branches, 
in it's malignant embrace, as to poiſon her beſt 
qualities, deform all her comelineſs, and to uſur 
her very N Aux, were ſo much ſtruck and affected 
with what they ſaw and felt, that ſome of them 
thought, even ATHEISM was to be preferred be- 
fore it. PLUTARCH hath compoſed a fine rheto- 
rical diſcourſe in favour of this ſtrange paradox; 
which hath ſince given frequent occaſion to much 
ſophiſtical declamation. M. BavLE hath ſupport- 
ed Plutarch's Theſis at large, in an hiſtorical and 


philoſophica! Commentary. Yet, by neglecting, or 


rather confounding, a real and material pisTIN=- 
cTION, neither the ancient nor the modern Writer 
hath put the reader fairly into poſſeſſion of the 
queſtion. By this means, both the sUBJEcT and 
the PREDICATE of the propoſition are left in that 
convenient ſtate of ambiguity which is neceſſary 
to give a paradox the air and reputation of an oracle. 

The ambiguity in the /a4jef7 ariſeth from the 
word, SUPERSTITION'S being ſo laxly employed 
as to admit of two ſenſes : either as a THIN G Ap- 
VENTITIOUS TO RELIGION, with which it is fatally 


apt to mix itſelf; Or as a CORRUPT SPECIES OF | 


RELIGION. In the firſt ene is of 10 
4ſe at all, but of infinite miſchief; and worſe than 


Atheiſm itſelf : In the ſecond ſenſe, of a corrupt 


Religion, it is of great ſervice : For, by teaching 
Vol. II. 8 a Pro- 
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a Providence, on which mankind depends, it im- 
poſeth a neceſſary curb upon individuals, ſo as to 
prevent the miſchiefs of mutual violence and injuſ- 
rice. It is likewiſe, indeed, of great diſſervice; For, 
by begetting wrong notions of the moral attributes 
of God, it hinders the progreſs of Virtue; or, at 
leaſt, ſets up a falſe ſpecies of it. However, in 
the ſenſe of a corrupt Religion, the Reader fees, it 
is infinitely preferable to Atheiſm : As in a Drug 
of ſovereign efficacy, the application even of that 
which by timeor accident is become decayed or vici- 
ated, 1s, in deſperate diſorders, greatly to be pre- 
ferred to the forbearance; though it may ingender 
bad habits in the Conſtitution, it preſerves, which, 
the ſound and entire ſpecies would never have en- 
dangered. Now one of the leading fallacies, which 
runs thro' PLuTarcn's little Tract, keeps under 
the cover of this ambiguity in the sUBJEcT. 

The ambiguity in the yREDIcaTE does Falſehood 
as much ſervice. “ Superſtition, they ſay, is worſe 
than Atheiſm.” They do not tell us, To wou; 
but leave us to conclude, that they mean, both to 
PARTICULARS and to SOCIETY ; as taking it for 
granted, that if worſe to one, it muſt needs be worſe 
to the other. But this is a miſtake. And therefore, 
from this ambiguity ariſes a zew fallacy, which mix- 
es itſelf with the other. The degree of miſchief 
cauſed by Superſtition is different, as it reſpects its 
objects, individuals or ſocieties. Superſtition, as it 
ſignifies only a coRRUPT RITE, is more hurtful to 
ſocieties than to individuals; and to both, wor/e 
than Atheiſm. But as it ſignifies a CORRUPT RELI- 
Glo, it is leſs hurtful to ſocieties than to individuals; 
and, to both, better than Atheiſm. The confound- 
ing this diſtinction makes the ambiguity which 
Bayle principally delights in. And this, by he 
aſſiſtance of the other from Plutarch, ſupports him. 

i | in 
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in all his groſs equivocations, and imperfect eſti- 


mates: Till at length, it encourages him to pro- 
nounce, in the moſt general terms, that Superſti- 
tion is worſe than Atheiſm *. 
BvL is a great deal too diffuſed ro come with- 
in the limits of this examination. But as Pru- 

TARCH led the way; and hath even dazzled Bacon, 
himſelf*, with the ſplendor of his diſcourſe ; I pro- 
pole to examine his arguments, as they lie in or- 
der: Whereby it will appear that, beſides the capi- 
tal fallacies above detected, it abounds with a va- 
riety of other ſophiſms, poured out with a profu- 
ſion which equals, and keeps pace with the torrent 
of his wit and eloquence. 
This famous Tract is, as we have obſerved, a 

florid declamation, adorned with all the forms and 
colouring of Rhetoric z when the queſtion demand- 
ed ſevere reaſoning, and philoſophical precilion. 
At the ſame time, it muſt be owned, that it is of a 
genius very different from thoſe luxuriant, and, at 
the ſame time, barren Diſſertations of the Sophiſts. 
It is painted all over with bright and lively images, 
it ſparkles with witty alluſions, and ſtrikes with 
amuſing ſimilies: And, in every decoration of ſpi- 
rit and genius, is equal to the fineſt compoſitions 
of Antiquity : Indeed, as to the folidity and exact- 
neſs of the Logic, it is on a level with the meaneſt. 
His REASONING 1s the only part I am concerned 
with: and no more of this, than hes in one conti- 
nued coMPAR1SON between Atheiſm and Superſti- 
tion: For, as to his poſitive proots, from fact, of the 
actual miſchiets of Superſtition, I am willing they 
ſhould be allowed all the force they pretend to. 

a Penſces diverſes ecrites à un Docteur de Sorbonne a T'ocea- 
ſion de la comete qui parit au mois de Decembre 1680. Et 
continuation des Penſces diverſes, &c. 


> See his E/ays; where this paradox of Plutarch is ſup- 
ported, 
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It will be proper, in the firſt place, to obſerve, 
That it is hard to ſay, What Plutarch intended to 
infer from this Iaboured compariſon between Atheiſm 


and Superſtition, in which, he, all the way, gives 


the preference to Atheiſmt For though, throughout 
the courſe of the argument, he conſiders each, 
only as it affects particulars, yet, in his concluſion, 
he makes a general inference in favour of Atheiſm 
with regard to ſociety. But, it will not follow, that, 
becauſe Atheiſm is leſs hurtful to particulars, it is 


therefore leſs hurtful to Societies likewiſe. So that, 


to avoid all ſophiſtical dealing, it was neceſſary theſe 


two queſtions ſhould be diſtinguiſhed, and conſider- 


ed ſeparately. — However, let us examine his rea- 
ſoning on that ſide where it hath moſt ſtrength, The 
effefts of Atheiſm and Superſtition on PARTICULARS, 
He ſets out in this manner “ Ignorance con- 
cerning the nature of the Gods, where it meets with 
a bold and refractory temper, as in a rough and 


ſtubborn ſoil, produces. ATHEISM 3 where it en- 


counters flexible and fearful manners, as in rank 
and low land, there it brings forth SuptRsTITION*..” 

— This is, by no means, an exact, or even gene- 
rally true account of the origine of theſe evils. There 
are various cauſes which incline men to Atheiſm, be- 
ſides fool-hardineſs; and, to Superſtition, beſides 
cowardice. The affectation of ſingularity; the vanity 
of ſuperior knowledge; and, what Plutarch him- 
ſelf, in another place of this very Tract, aſſigns as 
a general cauſe, the ſenſe of the miſeries of Superſti- 
tion, have frequently inclined men to this fatal obli- 
quity of judgment. On the other hand, ignorance 
of Nature; impatience to pry into futurity ; the 
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unaccountable turns in a man's own fortune, to 
ood or bad; and, above all, a certain reverence 
or things eſtabliſhed, carry them into Superſtition. 
And as 7heſe conſiderations are equally adapted to 
affect the hardy and the puſillanimous; ſo the other 
as ſoon get poſſeſſion of the fearful as of the bold. 
Nay, FEAR itſelf is often the very paſſion which 
molt forcibly inclines a wicked man, who hath no- 
thing favourable to expect from divine Juſtice, to 
perſuade himſelf that there is none to fear. Plutarch 
owns as much; and ſays expreſly, that the end the 
Atheiſt propoſes in his opinions is to exempt him- 
felt from all fear of the Deity” d- Again, we find, 
by the Hiſtories of all times, that Superſtition, ſeiz- 
eth, along with the weak and fearful, the moſt 
daring and determined, the moſt ferocious and un- 
tractable: Tyrants, Conquerors, Stateſmen, and 
Great Generals, with all the ſavage tribes of unci- 
vilized Barbarians, ſubmit tamely to this galling 
Yoke. | 
But ourAuthor's account of the births of Atheiſm 
and Superſtition was no more than was neceſſary to 
ſupport his Theſis. He all along eſtimates the 
two evils by the miſeries they bring on thoſe who 
are under their dominion : Theſe miſeries ariſe from 
the paſſions they create : But, of all the paſſions, 
FEAR is the moſt tormenting: The puſillanimous 
mind is moſt ſubject to fear: And it is over the 
fearful that Superſtitioa gains the aſcendent. This, 
therefore, was to be laid down as a poſtulatum, The 
reſt follows in order. | 
For now coming to his parallel, he begins with 
a confeſſion—** That both errors are very bad. But 
as Superſtition is accompanied with paſſion or affe- 
ction, and Atheiſm free from all paſſion, Superſti- 
tion muſt needs be the greater evil; as in a broken 
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limb, a compound fracture is much worſe than a 
 fmple. Atheiſm (he ſays) may pervert the mind, 
but Superſtition both ulcerates and perverts. A 
man who believes no God hath none to fear; but he 
who believes God to be a capricious or vindictive 
Being hath a great deal to fear*.” This is wittily 
ſaid : but Nature talks another language. We 
ſhould beware how we credit poetical ſimilies; or 
even philoſophical analogies z which, indeed, is 
but Poetry, once removed. 

They both have their hopes and fears. Though 
the Atheiſt has no God to fear, yet the miſerable 
forlorn condition of a World without a Ruler muſt 
keep him under perpetual alarms, in the apprehen- 
ſion of the diſmal effects which Chance and Hazard 
may produce in the material ſyſtem , either by re- 
moving the parts of it, (whoſe preſent poſition ſup- 
ports the harmony of the whole) too far from, or 
elſe by bringing them too near to, one another. 

And now again, the rapidity of Plutarch's inven- 
tion throws him on a Compariſon, to ſupport his 
reaſoning, which entirely overturns it.“ He (ſays 
our author) who thinks Virtue a corporeal being is 
only abſurd. Here we have an error without paſ- 
ſion. But he who thinks Virtue a mere name is mi- 
ſerable; for his error is attended with paſſionf.“— 
How ſo? Becauſe ſuch a one lies under the ſad re- 
flection of having loſt his ableſt ſupport. But muſt 
not a man's being deprived of the Lawciver be as 
ſenſible a mortification, as his being deprived of the 
Law, whole exiſtence depends upon the Lawgiver 2 

On the other ſide, Though Superſtition hath its 
fears, it hath its hopes alſo; which, upon the whole, 
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I think, to be more eligible than that ſuppoſed 
freedom of the Atheiſt (even as our author draws it) 
from all paſſion and affection. For though the 
ſuperſtitious man * think perverſely concerning 
the means whereby 

thinks him placable; and ſuppoſeth he has the 


means in his own power. So that he is not under 


the tyranny of that pure and unmixed frar, which 
Plutarch repreſents in ſuch a manner as if all Na- 
ture furniſhed out proviſion to the ſuperſtitious 
man, for food and exerciſe to this paſſion. Whereas 
the affection of Superſtition is equal between hopes 
and fears: It is the natural temper of the ſuperſti- 
tious man, which inclines him more towards one 
than to the other. But Plutarch had before laid it 
down as an axiom, That the eſſential temperament. 
of the ſuperſtitious man is fear and cowardice.” 
But, all this would not have been ſufficient to 
ſupport the weakneſs of his declamatory reaſoning, 
without the aſſiſtance of two commodious ſophiſms, 
to ſet it off. The firſt however, is of a very ſlen- 
der ſort, and hath little more in it than found. 
He ſays © the very name ſhews, the eſſence of ſu- 
perſtition to be Fear : For the Greek name of this 
moral mode dag ji, ſignifies, a fear of the gods." 
A Roman might with the tame pretence aver, that 
the eſſence of ſuperſtition is Love: For that the 
Latin word hath relation to the love we bear to our 
children, in the deſire that they ſhould ſurvive us; 
being formed upon the obſervation of certain religi- 
ous practices deemed efficacious tor procuring that 
happy event. 
The other ſophiſm is more material; and conſiſts 
in putting the change upon us, and repreſenting 
the ſuperſtitious man's God, by whom he ſuppoſes 
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the world to be governed, in falſe and foul colours 
as a Being, envious and hurtful to man*®; For it is not 
the good, but the evil Demon whom the ſuperſti- 
tious man thus repreſents : Not the Being which he 
worſhips ; but the Being which he avoids and de- 
teſts. The ſuperſtitious man indeed, fooliſhly 
enough, ſuppoſeth, that the God whom he acknow- 
ledgeth to be good, is capricious, inconſtant, and 
vindictive. But then, from that eſſential quality of 
GOODNESS, Which belongs to him as Gop, he con- 
cludes, that this Being may be appeaſed by ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and won upon by oblations and attonements. 
All this, Plutarch himſelf gonfeſſeth; and in words 
which directly contradict the account he here gives 
of the ſuperſtitious man's God. Superſtition (ſays 
he) agitated by many contrary paſſions ſuffereth itſelf to 
ſuſpett that Tax Goop itſelf may be evil h. Plutarch 
has therefore acted unfairly, and to ſerve a purpoſe, 
in thruſting in the ſuperſtitious man's evil Demon, 
in the place of his God. This conduct will bear the 
harder upon his ingenuity as he held the doctrine of- 
the TWO PRINCIPLES: and, therefore, can hardly 
be ſuppoſed to have changed the object inadvertent- 
ly, or without deſign. | 
Having made the ſuperſtitious man's God, a 
Devil, he hath, conſiſtently enough, repreſented the 
ſuperſtitious man's condition to be the very ſtate of 
the damned; That his pains have no remiſſion 
that he carries Hell in his boſom, and finds the Fu- 
ries in his dreams i.“ The terms of the original are 
very elegant: But as they plainly allude to the heros 
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of the Myſteries, I think the author ſhould have been 
ſo fair to recollect, that there was an ELys1umM as 
well as TARTARUS in thoſe Shews : And that both 
being alike the fictions of Superſtition, the ſuperſti- 
tious man might as well dream of one as of the other. 
His natural temperament and the redundancy of a 

articular humour would determine the colour of 
the Scene. The Atheiſt therefore, who, he ſays, 
enjoys the benefit of repoſe, might have his ſleep 
diſturbed by the cries of the damned as well as the 
ſuperſtitious man, whom he repreſents to be kept, 
by this paſſion, in perpetual alarms; becauſe the 
babit of the body makes the very ſame impreſſions on 
the fancy, that the fate of the mind does on the ima- 
gination. 

But, from the tyranny of Superſtition, he ſays, 
there is no eſcape nor reſpite ; becauſe, in the opi- 
nion of the ſuperſtitious man, all things are within 
the juriſdiction of his God; and this God is inex- 
orable and implacable*.” From ſuch a Being, in- 
deed, there can be no eſcape, nor reſpite from tor- 
ment. But, as was faid before, this 1s not the ſu- 
perſtitious man's God, but his Devil. Beſides, the 
attribute of implacability totally removes, what our 
Author makes the other half of the miſeries of Su- 
perſtition ; its ſlaviſh attention to the fooliſh. and 
coſtly buſineſs of expiations and attonements : A 
practice ariſing from the idea of placability, and nes 
ceſſarily falling with it. 

But, as if conſcious of this prevarication, he 
adds: That the ſuperſtitious man fears even his 
beſt conditioned Gods, the Beneficent, the Preſer- 
. vers : that*the Gods, from whom men ſeek gran 
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deur, affluence, peace, concord, and ſucceſs, are 
the objects of his dread and terror !.” Here we 
ſee the ſuperſtitious man is at length confeſſed to 
have Gods very different from thoſe before aſſigned 
unto him. However, we mult not think that even 
theſe will afford him any ſolace or conſolation. 
It is well that the whole proof of this cruel exclu- 


ſion lies in the ambiguity of the ter ms, Oe vl and 


1 —'O gibs rde warggnt x} Notbxleg, 3 pelr e, 78g cl 
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t is remarkable, that theſe good-conditioned Gods, here de- 
ſcribed, are called by our author walewes £ N ,ẽ,tb his native 
and country Gods, Vet if we conſider the ſtories of Jupiter, Mars, 
Mercury, Bacchus, Diana, &c. we ſhall find no great reaſon 
to extol their morals. But here lay the ſtreſs of the affair. 
Plutarch was a Prieſt of this claſs of Deities; and Greece, at that 
time, being over-run with ſtrange Gods, and labouring under 
Eaſtern ſupeſtitions, it was proper to blacken this foreign wor- 
ſhip, for the ſake of the national: So that Plutarch, like the fair 
trader, in an ill humour with interlopers, reckons all Eaſtern 
nies as even worſe than Atheiſm. Hence his famous exclama- 
tion to his Countrymen, which the noble author of the Characte- 


riſtics quotes with much exultation, and transferred bitterneſs. 


O wretched Greeks (ſays Plutarch, ſpeaking to his then de- 
& clining countrymen) who in a way of ſuperſtition ran fo ea- 
ſily into the reliſh of barbarous nations, and bring into Reli- 
« gion that frightful mien of ſordid and vilifying devotion, 
* jll-favoured. humiliation and contrition, abje& looks and 
* countenances, conſtèernations, proſtrations, disfigurations, and 
* in the act of worſhip diſtortions, conſtrained and painful po- 
« ſtures of the body, wry faces, beggarly tones, mumpings, 
* grimaces, cringings, and the reſt of this kind. —A ſhame 
* mmdeed to us Grecians ! ——Shall we, while we are nicely ob- 
« ſervant of other forms and decencies in the Temple, ſhall we 
t negle this greater decency in voice, words, and manners; 
** and with vile cries, fawnings, yl 4 IR" behaviour, betray 
* the natural dignity and majeſty of that divine Religion, and 
* NATIONAL WORSHIP, delivered down to us by our forefathers, 


* and purged from every thing of BARBAROUS and ſavage kind.” 


Miſcel. Refl. vol. III. Miſc. 1. c. 3. Such then were the 
eircumſtances of the time; and theſe, together with the perſo- 
nal views of our Author, were, I ſuppoſe, what gave birth te 
this famous Tract, or SUYPERSTITION, | 

| TREMAY 3 
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re,; Which, when they ſignify the fearing ſlaviſb- 
ly, do indeed imply miſery : But when they ſignify 
fearing religiouſly, do as certainly imply a bleſſing ; 
becauſe they deter the ſubject, they influence, from 
evil. Now, when theſe terms are applied to the 
Gods confeſſedly beneficent, they can ſignify only 
a religious fear; unleſs when Plutarch hath defined 
SUPERSTITION to be, the fearing /laviſhly we will be 
ſo complaiſant to allow that the SuyzrsTITIOUS 
MAN cannot fear religiouſly. And where is the ab- 
ſurdity in flying for retuge to Gods, fo feared ? 
Tho? Plutarch puts it among the contradictions of 
Superſtition *. 

Another advantage of Atheiſm over Superſtition, 
in Plutarch's reckoning, is, “that the Atheiſt is 
ſecured from the impreſſions of a future flate®.” It 
is no wonder that we find this in the number of the 
Atheiſt's bleſſings, when we conſider that our Au- 
thor regarded a future ſtate as a Fable, at beſt, in- 
vented for the reſtraint of evil. Let, whatever 
pleaſure the Atheiſt may take in his ſecurity from 
this terror, it is certain Society would ſuffer by the 
taking off ſo uſeful a curb upon the manners of 
the muititude. | 

Our Author then proves, and indeed proves 
it to ſome purpoſe, © That ſuperſtition is much 
worſe than the true knowledge of the Deity 9.” 

He conſiders next the different effects of Athe- 
iſm and Superſtition on their ſubjects, in the diſa- 
ſtrous accidents of life. And here again, Atheiſm, 
as uſual, is found to have the advantage. The 

I See p. 274. 
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Atheiſt indeed curſes Chance, and blaſphemes Pro- 
vidence; but the ſuperſtitious man complains of 
his Gods, and thinks himſelf hated or foxſaken of 
them ?.” The Atheiſt is well come on. Hitherto 

Plutarch had repreſented his Favorite as unruffled 
by all unruly paſſions : Indeed, he makes one great 
part of the Atheiſt's advantage over Superſtition to 
conſiſt in his freedom from them. Here, they both 
alike labour under their tyranny. Well, but ſome 
paſſions make their owner more miſerable than 
others. It is confeſſed, they do. But, Is that the caſe 
here? Or it it be, Is it to the advantage of the 
Atheiſt ? By no means. The diſaſters of life are 
ſuppoſed to have betrayed them both into paſſion, 
But he ſurely is leaſt oppreſſed by the commotion, 
who ſees a poſſibility of getting out of his diſtreſ- 

ies. It is impoſſible the Atheiſt can have any ſuch 
proſpect. There is no Fence againſt blind Chance: 
The ſuperſtitious man may eaſily hope to appeaſe 
the irritated Deity : for though he fears and dreads 
the Gods, yet, as Plutarch acknowledges, he flies to 
them for refuge. I might mention another advanta 
the ſuperſtitious man hath over the Atheiſt in the 
diſaſters of life, namely, that he is frequently bet- 
tered by his misfortunes ; which the Atheiſt never 
is: Becauſe the ſuperſtitious man may ſuppoſe 
them ſent by the Gods in puniſhment for his 
crimes ; which the Atheiſt, never can. 

«© But (ſays our Author) If the difaſter in que- 
{tion be diſeaſe or ſickneſs, the Atheiſt referring it 
to the right cauſe, intemperance, ſeeks out for the 
proper cure. While the ſuperſtitious man imagin- 
ing it to be a judgment from Heaven, neglects to 
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have recourſe to medicine 1.” The deluſion here 
is evident. It is built on that falſe poſition, which 


the experience of all ages hath diſcredited, namely, 


That men always act according to their principles. In 
this caſe eſpecially, of avoiding or freeing them- 
ſelves from inſtant phyſical evil, men of all princi- 
ples go all one way; and however divided in their 
religious opinions they all meet in an uniformity to 
medicinal practice. It is an idle ſophiſm which 
would perſuade us, that, becauſe the ſuperſtitious 
man uſeth ſacred Rites to remove what he eſteems 
a ſacred diſeaſe, that, therefore he employs no other 
means r. The early mixture of medicinal drugs with 
religious charms and incantations, in the firſt ſtate 
of Phyſic, might have taught our Author, how na- 
turally men are wont to lend a helping hand to the 
ſuppoſed efforts of Religion. But this reaſoning is 


utterly diſcredited by his own inftance of the Mari 


vers; the moſt ſuperſtitious of mortals; who, in 


the diſtreſſes of a ſtorm, while they pour out their 


vows to their Saviour Gods, at the fame time fall luſ- 
tily to their tackle, and pump witl:out intermiſion® ? 
Indeed, he ſeems fully ſenſible of its wealzneſs, when 
he catches at an occurrence in the 7c:r;* hiſtory, to 
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ſupport it; where, we know, tho? he did not, that all 
things were extraordinary, and nothing to be brought 
into example, any more than to imitation; 

To diſgrace Superſtition ſtill more, our Author 
urges the misfortune of Nicias the Athenian ; 
who frightened by an eclipſe of the Moon, delay- 
ed his retreat till He and his army were inveſted, 
and cut in pieces by the enemy.” But this kind 
of ſuperſtitious obſervance is as well * 5 to en- 
courage as to diſmay armies and bodies of men, and 
hath juſt as often done the one as the other. So that, 
under this article, Plutarch ſhould have fairly ſtated, 
and balanced the account. | 

From the miſeries of life, He comes to the plea- 
fares of it. And here too the Atheiſt muſt have 

the place of honour. He confeſſeth, that the 
pomps and ceremonies of religious Feſtivals abound 
with complacency and joy. He owns “ his Atheiſt 
can receive no further amuſement from ſuch a ſcene 
than to laugh at it: But to the ſuperſtitious man 
(he ſays) they are the ſubject of diſtreſs and miie- 

ry *.”— Not to allow the relaxations of the ſuperſti- 
tious man's mental terrors to have their effect is 
hard indeed. It is much the ſame as not to ſuffer 

us to feel the remiſſions of our bodily pains. If the 
ſuperſtitious man fancies the Gods are often an- 

, gry, he ſometimes, at leaſt, believes them to be 
appealed. And when can he hope to find them 

in good humour, if not at their Feſtivals? To 
draw him, therefore, at this ſeaſon, with pale looks 
and trembling geſtures, is certainly over-charging 
the picture, The truth is, the ſuperſtitious man 
hath as ſtrong paroxyſms of joy as of grief; though 
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perhaps neither ſo frequent nor ſo laſting. Yet to 
deny them to him at the celebration of his religious, 
Feſtivals is a contradiction to all common ſenſe. 
Our author next attempts to ſhew, That „ the 
crime of impiety is rather to be charged upon the 
ſuperſtitious man than the Atheiſt: tor Anaxago- 
ras, he ſays, was accuſed of impiety, for holdin 
the Sun to be only a red-hot ſtone : But no body 
challenged the Cimmerians of that crime for denying 
its exiſtence.” By this, our Author would inſinu- 


ate, that it is more injurious to the Gods, to hold 


diſhonourable notions of their Nature, than to call 
in queſtion their Being, The oppoſition of theſe caſes 
is witty and ingenious : but very detective, in the 
integrity of the application. Plutarch's Philoſophic 
atheiſt in queſtion, correſponds no more with the 
Cimmerians, than his Theiſt does with Anaxagoras.— 
The Atheiſt, after having had a full wiew of the works 
of God, denies the exiſtence of the Workman. The 
Cimmerians, becauſe debarred the uſe of that ſenſe 
which alone could inform them of the Sun's nature, 
have no conception of his being. In the firſt caſe, 


the concluſion being derogatory to the nature of the , 


Power denied, the Denier is juſtly charged with im- 
piety; In the latter, as no ſuch derogation 1s im- 
plied, no ſuch crime can be reaſonably inferred. But 
this briſk ſally was only to introduce the famous 


declaration which follows, and hath been ſo often 


quoted* by the modern advocates of this paradox. 
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x It were better (ſays Ba cox) to have no opinion of God 
* atall, than ſuch an opinion as is unworthy of him. Plu- 
* tarch ſaith well to that purpoſe. Surely, ſaith he, I had rather 
* @ great deal men ſhould ſay there cas no ſuch man as Plutarch, 
* than that they ſhould ſay there was one Plutarch that would tat bis 
* Children, &c.— Hays civil and moral, c. xviii. 
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« For my own part I had rather men ſhould ſay of 
t me, That there neither is nor ever was ſuch a 
et one as Plutarch; than they ſhould ſay, there 
« was a Plutarch, an unſteady, changeable, eaſily- 
& provoked, and revengeful man.” Theſe, ſays 
the noble author of the Chara#eriſtics , are the 
words of honeſt Plutarch. | 8 
And, without doubt, did Gop ſtand only in that 
relation to the reſt of Beings in which one creature 
ſtands to another; and was his exiſtence no more ne- 


ceſſary to the univerſal ſyſtem than the exiſtence of 


honeſt Plutarch, every body would ſay the ſame. But 
the knowledge of a Creator and Governor is ſo ne- 
ceſſary tothe rational oeconomy, that a merciful Lord 
would chuſe to have it retained and kept alive, 


though it might happen to be diſhonoured by many 


falſe and abſurd opinions of his Nature and Attri- 
butes. A private man of generous morals might 
rather wiſh to continue unknown than to be re- 
membered with infamy. But a ſupreme Magiſtrate, 
who loved the ay warn he governed, would 
certainly prefer the being known to his Subjects, 
even at the hazard of their miſtaking him for a Ty- 
rant : becauſe, it the members of a Community, 
through ignorance of their having a Ruler, ſhould 
think themſelves free from ſubjection, every one 
would conſult his paſſions and appetites, till he 
brought the whole into confuſion. Whereas, while 
they knew they had a Maſter, their actions would be 
ſo conformed to the general meaſures of obedience 
as to ſupport the order of Society : though their per- 
verſe notions of his Character might indeed obſtruct 
many of thoſe bleſſings which Government pro- 
duces, under a Ruler of acknowledged juſtice and 

goodneſs. 
Our author proceeds; and obſerves next, “ that 
the Atheiſt, it is true, believes there is no God; 
! Chara. Letter conc. Enthuſiaſm, ſe&. 5. 


but 
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but the ſuperſtitious man wiſhes there were none: 
That the Atheiſt is averſe to Superſtition ; but the 
ſuperſtitious man, if he could, would ſhelter him- 
ſelf in Atheiſm,” It is by no means true that 
the ſuperſtitious man ever deſires to be free of the 
ſenſe of a ſuperior Being, to whom he may be ac- 
countable for his actions; as appears plainly from 
his abhorrence and perſecution of Atheiſm : All 
that he wiſheth is, to render ſuch a Being propi- 
tious, and eaſily placable. 

As to our author's inference, concerning the bet- 
ter condition of Atheiſm, becauſe “the Atheiſt never 
wiſheth to be ſuperſtitious, though the ſuperſtitious 
man wiſheth to be an Atheiſt,” it is a mere ſo- 
phiſm: The propoſition, on which it ſtandeth, 
amounting to no more than this, That the Atheiſt 
doth not wiſh what is affliftive in Superſtition : 
And the ſuperſtitious man doth wiſh what is eaſy in 
Atheiſm. And from thoſe reſtrained premiſes no 
ſuch general concluſion can be logically inferred. * 

But he hath found out another reaſon for pre- 
ferring Atheiſm to Superſtition. “ Atheiſm, he 
ſays, was never the cauſe of Superſtition : but, on 
the contrary, Superſtition has very often given 
birth to Atheiſm *.” This is utterly falſe in fact: 
And the aſſertion betrays great ignorance of human 
nature; whole eſſential weaknels it is, to run conti- 
nually from one extreme to another. Modum tenere 
neſcia eft, faith the great Philoſopher? very truly. 
And the phenomenon is no myſtery. The mind, as 
ſoon as ever it becomes ſenſible of it's exceſſes ſtri- 
veth, for it's innate abhorrence of what is wrong, to 
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break away from them. And the force, with which 
it is then impelled, being increaſed by the ſtruggle 
between its old prejudices, which would reſtrain it, 
and its new averſion, which drives it on, rarely 
remits, till it arrives to the OPPOSITE EXTREME. 
The behaviour of all Ages ſupports this obſerva- 
tion; and of none, more than the Preſent. Where 
a contempt of Revelation having for ſome time ſpread 
amongſt the People, we ſee them now become an 
eaſy prey to fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition: and the Me- 
thodiſt and the Popiſh Prieſt ſucceed, with great eaſe 
and ſilence, to the Libertine and the Freethinker. 

I have now gone through our Author's various 
arguments in ſupport of his Paradox; or, to cal] 
them by their right name, a group of ill-com- 
bined ſophiſms, tricked off by his eloquence, or 
varniſhed over with his wit. | 

But there is one MASTER-SOPHI1SM ſtill behind, 
that animates the Whole, and gives a falſe vigour 
to every Part. Let us conſider the queſtion which 
Plutarch invites his reader to debate with him. It 
is not, What the /mple qualities of Atheiſm and 
Superſtition, if found alone in man, are ſeverally 
capable of producing : but W hat each really doth 
produce, as each is, in fact, found mingled with 
the reſt of man's paſſions and appetites. He ſhould 
not, therefore, have amuſed us with inferences 

from the abſtraf ideas of Atheiſm and Superſtition ; 
but ſhould have examined their effects in the con- 
crete, as they are to be found in the Atheiſt, and in 
the ſipenſtiticus man. For, nature having ſown in 
the human breaſt the ſeeds of various and differing 
paſſions and appetites, the ruling paſſion, in each Cha- 
racter, is no more in its //mple, unmixed ſtate, than 
the predominant colour in a well-worked picture : 
Both the paſſion and the colour are ſo darkened or 
diſſipated by ſurrounding light and ſhade, ſo changed 
aud varied by te reflection of neighbouring tints, as 

| | to 
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to produce very different effects from what, in their 
ſeparate and ſimple ſtate, whether real or imaginary, 
they were capable of affording ©. Let the reader ap- 
ply this obſervation to any part of Plutarch's Decla- 
mation, who conſiders Atheiſm and Superſtition not 
in the concrete, but in the abſtract only, and it will 
preſently expoſe the inconſequence of his reaſoning, 


© The exquiſitely learned Author of the Engii/h commentary 
and notes on Horace's art of poetry, has, with admirable acumen, 
detected and expoſed the ſame kind of miſtake in the dramatic 
Poets. Who when, as he obſerves, they were become ſenſible 
of the preference of Plays of character to Plays of intrigue, never 
reſted till they ran into this other extreme. But hear this fine 
writer in his own words,—** The view of the comic ſcene bein 
* to delineate characters, this end, I ſuppoſe, will be inane 
«*« moſt perfectly by making thoſe characters as ani werſal as poſ- 
* ſible. For thus the perſon ſhewn in the drama being the repre- 
ſentative of all characters of the ſame kind, furniſhes, in the 
**. higheſt degree, the entertainment of humour, But then this 
* univerſality muſt be ſuch as agrees not to our idea of the palſible 
effects of the character, as conceived in the ab/tra# ; but to the 
actual exertion of its powers which experience juſtiſies, and com- 
mon life allows. Mol IERE, and before him, PLlAurus, had 
** offended in this; that, for a picture of the avaritious man, they 
©* preſented us with the phantaſtic unpleaſing draught of the po/- 
© fron of avarice.— This is not to copy Nature: which affords no 
** ſpecimen of a man turned all into a ſingle paſſion. No meta- 
** morphoſis could be more ſtrange or incredible. Yet portraits 
of this vicious taſte are the admiration of common ſtarers.— 
But if the reader would ſee the extravagance of ee dra- 
** matic manners on ab/ra# ideas in its full light, he need only 
turn to B. Johnſon's Every man out of his humour; which, un- 
der the name of a play of character, is, in fact, unnatural, 
„ wholly chimerical, and unlike any thing we obſerve in real 
life. Yet this Comedy has always had its admirers. And 
*© Randolph, in particular, was ſo taken with the deſign, that he 
< ſeems to have formed his Mu/e's hoking-glaſs in expreſs imita- 
tion of it.” Di. on the ſeveral provinces of the Drama, p. 239. 
When Pliny therefore compliments Silarion for giving one of his 
ſtatues the expreſſion not of an angry man but of anger 7t/e/f, either 
it is a mere flight of rhetoric, to ſhew the juſt force of the artiſt's 
expreſſion : or, if, indeed, the ferocious air did exceed the traces 
of humanity, the Philoſopher's praiſe was miſapplied, and the 
Statuary's figure was & Caricature. : 
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I will but juſt give an example, in one inſtance. 
He prefers Atheiſm to Superſtition, ©* becauſe this 
is attended with paſſion ; hat is free from all paſ- 
ſion.” Now the only ſupport of this remark is the 
ſophiſm in queſtion. Conſider the ideas of Athe- 
iſm and Superſtition in the ab/ra#?, and there is a 
ſhew of truth : for Superſtition, ſimply, implying 
the fear of the gods, is of the eſſence of paſſion, and 
Atheiſm, ſimply, implying the denial of their exiſt- 
ence, includes nothing of the idea of paſſion. But 
conſider theſe moral modes in the concrete, as in this 
queſtion we ought to do, and Atheiſm will be al- 
ways found accompanied with paſſion or affection ; 
and of as uneaſy a kind perhaps, as Superſtition. It 
is of no moment, to this diſcourſe, whether Plutarch 
hath here impoſed upon himſelf or h. reader. It 
is poſſible, that, in the drawing his two characters, 
he might imitate, or be miſled by, THEoOPHR as- 
Tus: Whoſe various pourtraits have all this fun- 
damental defect l. But, if this were the caſe, he 
ſhewed as little judgment as that painter would 
be found to do, who ſhould apply his ſimple co- 
lours juſt as he received them from the colour- 
man; without forming them into thoſe curious 


Lights and ſhades, whoſe well accorded 
{trite 

Gives all the ſtrength and colour of our life. 

To proceed with our author's Argument: It 
tends, we ſee, to ſhew the advantage of Atheiſm 
above Superſtition, only as theſe opinions and practices 
regard PARTICULARS: Though, by the turn and 

d That is, if we underſtand them as given for copies of any 
thing actually exiſting. But, I apprehend, this is not their true 
character. I conſider this curious fragment of Antiquity but as 
the remains of a Promptuary for the uſe of the Comic Por, 
from whence he might be ſupplied with his materials, the /amp/e 


paſſions ; in order to blend, and ſhade, and work them into his 
pictures of real liſè and manners. 
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management of his reaſoning, he ſeems willing you 
ſhould infer that the ſame advantage holds equally, 
with regard to so0c1tTY alſo: And therefore he con- 
cludes, << That it had been better for the Gauls and 
Scythians to be without any Religion, than to have 
had ſuch a one as taught them to believe that the 
Gods delighted in the blood of human victims: And 
much better for Carthage to have had the Atheiſts, 
Critias and e the Lawgivers, than ſuch as 
thoſe who authorized the Sacrifices performed to 
Saturn ®.” The ſophiſms which ſupport theſe aſſer- 
tions are fully detected in the introductory obſerva- 
tion to theſe remarks ; and ſo will ſtand in need of 
no further cenſure. 

Lord Bacon's chapter on Superſtition, in his Eſſays 
civil and moral, is no other than an epitome of this 
tract of Plutarch. Now whether that great man 
thought his Original defective, in not attempting 
to ſhew the advantage of Atheiſm over Superſtition, 
as well with regard to ſociety as to particulars; Or 
whether he thought, that tho' his Author did at- 
tempt it, yet he was too conciſe and obſcure; and 
therefore judged it expedient to comment on his 
hints; It is remarkable, that he addreſſes himſelf 
very ſtrenuouſly, to make out this important point. 
„ Atheiſm (ſaith his lordſhip) did never perturb 
« States; for it makes men wary of themſelves, 
„% as looking no farther : And we ſce, the times 
„ inclined to Atheiſm, as the time of Auguſtus 
*« Ceſar, were civil times. But Superſtition hath 
been the confuſion of many States; and bring- 
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«eth in a new primum mobile, that raviſheth all 
e the ſpheres of Government. The Maſter of Su- 
e perſtition is the People.“ 

This is a paragraph totally unworthy ſo great a 
genius. Atheiſm, he ſays, did never perturb States. 
The obſervation is true. But to make it to his 
purpoſe, he muſt ſuppoſe, that this negative ad- 
vantage ariſeth from the eſſentiat nature and intrin- 
ſic genius of Atheiſm; and not from mere accident. 
And ſo he plainly inſinuates, in the reaſon ſubjoin- 
ed :— For it makes men wary of themſelves, &c. But 
the truth is, it is not from the nature of things, 
but by mere accident, that Atheiſm never perturbed 
States; it having rarely, or never, ſpread amongſt 
the People, but hath been confined to a few ſpecu- 
lative men. If ever it ſhould become thus extenſive, 
it mult not only perturb States, but, as we have ſhewn 
at large*, would certainly overturn Society. Indeed 
his Lordſhip himſelf fairly confeſſeth thus much, 
where, charging this very miſchief on Superſti- 
tion, he ſubjoins the cauſe of its malignity— he 
maſter of ſuperſtition is the people, i. e. the people 
are they who are infected with this error. Athei/m, 
he ſays, makes men wary of themſelves as looking no 
further: This argument in favour of Atheiſm ſeems 
to have been borrowed from CAR DAN; and hath 
been conſidered in its placed. 

The times, inclined to Atheiſm, he ſays, were civil 
times : I know of no times inclined to Atheiſm ; 
that is, when the people had a propenſity to it, un- 
leſs, perhaps, two or three centuries ago in Italy; 
and then the times were as miſerable as civil diſtra- 
Etions could make a bad government. His Lord- 


| ſhip, indeed, refers to the age of Auguſtus Cæ- 


© Book I. ſect. iv. | 
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ſar. But it is certain, that, at that time, no Ro- 
man troubled his head with Grecian principles, 
(and Atheiſm was then to be had no where elſe) except 
it were a few of the Nobility : Then, indeed, part 
of their Grandees, to make themſelves eaſy under 
Servitude, eſpouſed the principles of Ericugvs : 
But a much larger part followed the doctrine of the 
Porcn. Either ſerved their turn. If they could 
perſuade themſelves to believe, that their miſeries 
were inevitable, it was juſt as well as if they could 
force themſelves to think that they were no ev?ls. 
The ſoft, the delicate, the luxurious, eſpouſed the 


firſt : The more rigid, and ſevere of morals, the /at- 


ter. But ſtill we muſt obſerve, that their PRINCI“ 
PLES were the conſequence of their acquieſcence in a 
{tate of Servitude; not the cauſe; as his lordſhip 
would inſinuate: And did then, in reality, no more 
affect the Public, then their different taſtes for i- 
boar or mullets. 

The time of Auguſtus Cæſar, he ſays, was a civil 
time. And this muſt be placed to the ſcore of A- 
theiſm, although the real cauſe be ſo very obvious : 
The miſeries of the preceding civil wars, often re- 
newed, with ſtill greater violence, and {till lets effect, 
made men weary both of ſtruggling and ſuffering ; 


and willing at laſt, to thruſt their necks under the 


yoke of a well-eſtabliſhed maſter. And this, and 
this only, was the thing, which, in the ceaſelefs 
rotation of human affairs, produced that {till calm 


of real Slavery, after a long tempeſtuous ſeaſon of 


nominal Liberty. 

However, the general obſervation we made on 
PLuTaRCH may be properly applied to Bacox : 
What he wants in fact an argument, he makes up 


in wit, and the ornaments of fancy: as where he 


ſays, Superſtition bringeth in a new primum mobile, 


that raviſheth all the ſpheres of government, By which 
4 pompous 
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pompous expreſſions no more is meant than the 
Churchman' s deſtructive claim of independency on theState : 
Which conceals a vile ambition under the cloak of 
Religion: A claim, which, at that time, thoſe two 
capital enemies of the eſtabliſhed Church, the PA- 
pisr and the PurITan, alike purſued; as then, 
to the diſturbance, ſo wherever they ſucceed, to 
the certain ruin of civil Government. 

But to return to Plutarch, and conclude. The 
only ſage part of his Declamation is in his laſt 
words; where he obſerves, © That, for the rea- 
ſons he hath given, we ought to ſhun and avoid 
SUPERSTITION 3 but ſo cautiouſly, as not to fall 
into the other extreme of ATHeisM ; like thoſe 
giddy travelers, who flying from wild beaſts and 
robbers, fall down rocks and precipices, where 
they periſh *.” But to inforce ſo plain a conclu- 
ſion, there was no need of all that expence of wit 
and ſophiſtry to prove, (what the concluſion did 
not want) That Atheiſm was in all things preferable 
to Superſtition. To proceed, f 

III. As tothe Inventors not believing what they taught 
of a principle of Religion, which 1s the laſt pretence, 
This comes with an ill grace from an Atheiſt, who, 
under cover of an unqueſtionable maxim, That, in 
matters of ſpeculation, reaſon and not authority ſhou!d 
determine the judgment, deſpiſeth all authority, ſo as 
to oppoſe his own ſingularities againſt the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind. Was it true then that the 
Inventors did not believe what they taught, this 


would be ſeen to be a very poor argument againſt 
its truth, 
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But indeed, the ſuppoſition is abſolutely falſe; 
and betrays groſs ignorance of the true character 
of the ancient lawgivers. The idea, our adverſa- 
ries have formed of theſe civilizers of mankind (as 
men are but too apt, in their repreſentations of 
others, to copy irom themſelves) is of a ſpecies of 
ſly cold-headed cheats, whoſe capacity aroſe only 
from the predominancy of their phlegm. But the 
Hiſtory of all times might have told them, that, 
amongſt the infirmities of Heroes, a deficiency of 
faith is not one. Diodorus was ſo ſenſible of their 
propenſity to be on the believing ſide, that he makes 
it a queſtion, Whether thoſe ancient Lawgivers, 
whom he there enumerates, did not really believe 
the divine miſſion they profeſſed to execute? They 
did this (ſays he) either becauſe they really thought 
that the conceptions which they had formed, ſo 
productive of public good, mult needs be ſtrict- 
ly ſupernatural and divine ©,” —And I may ven- 
ture to affirm, That there never was a great Con- 
queror, a Founder of Civil Policy, or the Preacher 
up of a new Religion, (if he ſucceeded by mere hu- 
man means,) but who was naturally much inclined 
to EnTausSIasM. Not that I ſuppoſe the heat of 
Enthuſiaſm 1s not always tempered, in Heroes, with 
an equal ſhare of cx arT and policy. This extraor- 
dinary compolition makes their true character : A 
character ſo much better conceived than expreſſed, 
that it hath embarraſſed the pen even of a Livy to 
delineate correctly f. Tacitus indeed, hath ſpoken 


_ © Eire Javuaryy » ela thu; eta 5) xeballzs Thr WehAuoas 
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Whoſe picture of Scipio Africanus, is, however, ſo very cu- 
rious, that the learned reader will not be diſpleaſed to find it in 
this place :—Quam ubi ab re tanto impetu acta ſolicitudinem 
curamque hominum animadvertit, advocata concione, ita de 
ætate ſua imperioque mandato, et bello quod gerendum eſſet, 


ſome- 
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ſomewhat clearer of this myſterious mixture, where 
he tells us, that the operation of the whole machine 
is no more than this, FINGUNT, SIMUL CREDUNT- 
QUE. | 

But the neceſſity of this odd paired alliance ap- 
pears plainly from the nature of things. A mere 
cold-headed Contriver, without any tincture of natural 
enthuſiaſm can never ſucceed in his deſigns; becauſe 
ſuch a One can never furniſh out cthofe ſurprizing 
appearances, which a heated imagination, work- 
ing on a diſordered, though, for this purpoſe, fly- 


framed conſtitution, ſo ſpeciouſly produces. For 


the ſpirits of the PEOPLE, who are neceſſarily to be 
taken in, can be only captivated by raiſing their 
admiration, and keeping up their canfidence, of a 
fuppoſed ſupernatural power. St. Jerom ſeems to 
have had ſomething of this in his head, when he 
faid nullus poteſt Herefin ſtruere, niſi qui ARDENTIS 
INGEN11 eft, et babet DONA NaTUR&. Belides, 


magno elatoque animo difſeruit, ut impleret homines certioris 
ſpei, quam quantam fides promiſſi humani, aut ratio ex fiducia 
rerum ſubjicere ſolet. Fuit enim Scirio, non veris tantum vir- 
tutibus mirabilis, ſed arte mou quadam ab juventa in oſten- 
tationem earum compoſitus : pleraque apud multitudinem, aut 
per nocturnas viſa ſpecies, aut velut divinitus, mente monita, 


agens: five ut ipſe capti quadam ſuperſtitione animi, five ut imperia 


conſiliagus, velut ſorte oraculi miſſa, fine cunctatione aſſegueretur. Ad 


hæc jam inde ab initio præparans animos, ex quo togam viri- 
lem ſumpſit, nullo die prius ullam publicam privatamque rem 
it, quam in Capitolium iret, ingreſſuſque 3 conſideret, & 
plerumque tempus ſolus in ſecreto ibi tereret. Hic mos, qui 
per omnem vitam ſervabatur, eu conſulto, ſeu temere, vulgatæ 
1 fidem apud quoſdam fecit, ſtirpis eum divinæ virum 
e, retulitque famam, in Al-xandro Magno prius vulgatam, 
& vanitate & fabula parem, anguis immanis concubitu conce- 
ptum, & in cubiculo matris ejus perſæpe viſam prodigii ejus ſpe- 
ciem, interventuque hominum evolutam repente, atque ex oculis 
elapſam. His miraculis numquam ab ipſo eluſa fdes eſt ; quin 
otius aucta arte quadam, nec abnuendi tale quicquam, nec pa- 
— affirmandi. Hift, lib. xxvi. | | 


new 
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new notions, Or new manners are never ſo readily re- 
ceived as when the Propagator of 'them is in earn- 
eſt, and believes himſelf : For then, there is ſome- 
thing ſo natural in his behaviour, as eaſily concili- 
ates wavering opinions; ' ſomething ſo alluring, 
that it looks like a kind of faſcination. Which made 
an ingenious French writer not ſcruple to ſay ; 
« Give me but half a dozen men whom I can 

„ thoroughly perſuade that it is not the Sun makes 

the day, and I would not deſpair of ſeeing 
hole nations brought over to the ſame opi- 
„ nion*.” 

On the other hand, a mere Enthuſiaſt, who, by 
virtue of this power, hath gone ſo far in his deſign, 
as to raiſe the admiration, and captivate the ſpi- 
rits of the Populace, muſt here fail for want of the 

other quality. For his enthuſiaſm not being un- 
der the government of his judgment, he will want 
the neceſſary dexterity to apply the different views, 
tempers, and conſtitutions of the People, now en- 
flamed, and ready to become his inſtruments, to the 
purpoſe of his project. 

But when theſe two talents of cunning and enthy- 
faaſm unite to furniſh out a Hero, great will be the 
ſucceſs of his undertakings. The fallies of enthu- 
fiaſm will be ſo corrected by his cunning, as to 
ſtrengthen and confirm his ſupernatural pretences : 

And the cold and flow advances of a too cautious 
policy, will be warmed and puſhed forward by the 
force of his fanaticiſm. His craft will enable him 
to elude the enquiries and objections of the more 
rational; and his viſſons will irrecoverably ſubdue 
all the warmer noddles, In a word, they will mu- 


s Donnez moi une demi-douzaine de perſonnes, à qui je pu- 
iſſe perſuader que ce ne'ſt pas le Soleil qui fait le jour, je ne de- 
ſeſperai pas que des nations entieres n'embrafſent cette opinion, 
l Hiſt. des Oracles, cap. x1. | 
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tually ſtrengthen and inforce each others power; 
and cover and repair each others defects. And 
indeed, there are ſo many powerful and oppoſite 
intereſts to overcome and reconcile, ſo much ca- 
price and humour to cajole, and artfully to apply; 
that it is not ſtrange, that no one ever yet ſuc- 
ceeded in any great deſign, where a whole People 
was the inſtrument, who had not reconciled in 
himſelf, by a happy union, theſe two, ſeeming, 
and commonly ſpeaking, really incompatible qua- 
lities. | 

One might here ſhew, by an hiſtorical deduction 
from ancient and modern Times, that all thoſe 
fortunate Diſturbers or Benefafors of mankind, who 
have proſpered in their deſigns, were indebted for 
their ſucceſs to the mutual aſſiſtance of theſe two 
Qualities. By this operation, under the manage- 
ment of ſuch as Manomer, IoNATTUs LoioLA, 
and OLIveR CROMWELL, great and powerful Em- 
pires have been created out of nothing. 

And again, it might be ſhewn, that thoſe, who 
are upon the records of Hiſtory for having failed, 
were either mere Enthuſiaſts, who knew not how to 
puſh their projects, when they had diſpoſed the Peo- 
ple to ſupport them ; or elſe mere Politicians, who 
could never advance their wiſe ſchemes ſo far, as to 
engage the Populace to ſecond them ; or laſtly, 
which moſt deſerves our obſervation, ſuch as had 
the two qualities in conjunction, but in a reverted 
order. Of each of which defects, we have a dome- 
ſtic example in the three great Companions of the 
laſt ſucceſsful Impoſtor, mentioned above; I mean 
in FLEETwooD, LAMBERT, and V ANE.—CROM- 
WELL had prepared the way for their ſucceſſion to 
his power, as thoroughly as Mahomet had done 
for that of Abubeker, Omar, and Othman. Yet 
theſe various wants defeated all their efforts, and 
a * MATE rendered 
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rendered all his preparations fruitleſs. Fleetwood 
was a frank entbuſiaſt, without parts or capacity; 
Lambert a cool cheat, without fanaticiſm ; and Sir 
Harry Vane, who had great parts, and as great en- 
thuſiaſm, yet had them, and uſed them, in ſo pre- 
poſterous an order as to do him no kind of ſervice. 
For the hiſtory of thoſe times informs us, that he 
began a ſober and ſedate plotter : But, when now 
come in view of the goal, he ſtarted out the wild- 
eſt and moſt extravagant of Enthuſiafts: In a word, 
he ended juſt where his MasTER began. So that we 
need not wonder his fortune proved fo different. 
But this was a courſe as rare as it appears to be retro- 
1 grade. The affections naturally take another turn. 
4 And the reaſon is evident. Exthyfraſm is a kind of 
a ebullition, or critical ferment of the Mind; which 
a vigorous nature can work through; and, by 
flow degrees, be able to caſt off. Hence the moſt 
| ſucceſsful Impoſtors, as we ſay, have ſet out in all 
the blaze of Fanaticiſm, and completed their 
ſchemes amidſt the cool depth and ſtillneſs of Po- 
ktics. Though this be common to them all, yet 
I don't know any who exemplifies the cafe fo 
ſtrongly as the famous IonaTivs LofoLA. This 
illuſtrious perſonage, who confirms the obſerva- 
tion of one who came after him, and almoſt 
equalled him in his trade, „that a man never 
riſes ſo high as when he does not know whither he 
is going,” began his extaſies in the mire: and 
completed his ſchemes with the direction and exe- 
cution of Councils, that, even in his own life-time, 
were ready to give the law to Chriſtendom. 
But theſe things belong rather to the Hiſtory 
of the human Mind than to the work I have in 
hand: and beſides, would keep me too long from 
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the concluſion of the volume, to which I am now 
haſtening. I will only obſerve, that this high En- 
thuſiaſm was ſo conſpicuous in the character of an- 
cient Heroiſm, and ſo powerful in making eaſy the 
moſt difficult undertakings, that the learned Varro 
ſcruples not to ſay, It is of great advantage to 
Society, that Heroes ſhould believe themſelves 
c the offspring of the Gods, whether indeed they 
* be ſo or not. That by this means, the mind, 
e confiding in its divine original, may rife above 
« Humanity; ſo as more ſublimely to project, 
« more boldly to execute, and more happily to 
< eſtabliſh the grand ſchemes it labours with, for 
c the ſervice of mankind *.” 

Hence it appears, that if Religion were a cheat, 
the LecisLATORS themſelves were among the firſt 
who fell into the deceit. 

On the whole then we ſee, That of all theſe me- 
diums, whereby our adverſaries would infer that 
Religion is falſe, becauſe invented by Stateſmen, 
the third, which is moſt to their purpoſe, proves 
nothing: While, of the other vo, the firft is a high 

reſumption ; and the ſecond, a demonſtration of 
the truth of Religion. 

I have ſaid, that it was (I don't know how) taken 
on all hands for granted, that the invention of Re- 
ligion by Politicians inferred its falſpood. But, on ſe- 
cond thoughts, I am perſuaded, the too great faci- 
lity in agreeing to this concluſion aroſe from hence; 
The popular argument of the innate idea of God, had 
been for many ages eſteemed a demonſtration of his 
Being and Attributes : And the political origin of 


i Utile eſt civitatibus, ut ſe viri fortes, etiamſi falſum ſit, ex 
diis genitos eſſe credant, ut eo modo animus humanus, velut di- 
vinz ſtirpis fiduciam gerens, res magnas aggrediendas præſumat 
audacius, agat vehementius, & ob hoc impleat ipſa ſecuritate 
felicius. Apud Avg. Cv. Dei, I. iii. c. 4. : 
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Religion overthrowing that argument, it was too 
haſtily concluded that it overthrew the truth 


Religion in general: For prejudice had eſtabliſhed 


this conſequence, F no innate idea of God, Then no 
God at all. 
II. 


But now, though (as hath been proved) the grant- 
ing this infidel pretence doth not at all affect the 
truth of NATURAL REL1G10N ; yet it doth by acci- 


dent, and by accident only, affect the truth of 


REVELATION : Becauſe Holy Scripture hath given 
us a different account of the origin of divine wor- 


hip. 


I ſhall ſhew therefore, in the next place, that 
the Notion is as falſe and viſionary, as it is vain and 
impertinent; firſt, by examining the circumſtances 
from which it's pretended truth is inferred ; and 


ſecondly, by producing plain matter of fact to the 
contrary. 


I. The firſt of theſe circumſtances is, That the 
Lawgiver employed his utmoſt pains and labour in 
teaching, propagating, and eſtabliſhing Religion. But 
what can be interred from hence beſides this, That 
he employed his pains from a full conviction of its 
utility? And howſhould he come by that conviction 
but from obſerving the effects of its influence on 
the actions of men? Which muſt needs ſuppoſe 
him to have found, and not to have invented Reli- 
gion. | 
If this argumentagainſtReligion hath any weight, 
we mult conclude the Magiſtrate was not only the 
inventor of natural RELIGION, but of natural Jus- 
TICE likewiſe ; for he took the ſame pains in teach- 
ing, propagating, and eſtabliſhing both. Bur will 
any one pretend to ſay, that men, in a ſtate of na- 
ture, had no ideas of ſuſice? Indecd, both one and 
the other had loſt much of thcir efficacy, when 

men 
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men applied to the civil Magiſtrate for relief : And 
this explains the reaſon why, on their entering into 
Society, the Legiſlator was always fo intent upon 
RELIGION; namely, that he might recover it from 
the powerleſs condition, to which it was then re- 
duced. | 

It will be ſaid, perhaps, that the Atheiſt doth, in 
fact, contend, that natural juſtice was an invention 
of Politicians, as well as Religion. We have ſeen, 
indeed, a countryman of our own, who hath made 
this propoſition the foundation of his Philoſophy, 
that Juſt and Unjuſt aroſe from the Civil Magiſtrate. 
But then, he never ſuppoſed, that men, before So- 
ciety, had no idea df theſe things: All he would 
contend for was, that the idea was merely fanta- 
ſtic. 

II. The other, and more peculiar circumſtance 
from which our adverſaries infer their paradox, is, 
that the firſt and original idolatry was the worſhip of 
DEAD MEN: And theſe being Lawgivers, Magi- 
ſtrates, and public Benefactors, Religion appears 
to have been a political inſtitution. So amon 
the Ancients, EuhEMERUSs, ſurnamed the Atheiſt, 
wrote a treatiſe to prove that he firſt gods of Greece 
were dead men; which Tully, who ſaw his drift, 
rightly obſerved, tended to overturn all Religion “. 
And 1o, amongſt the Moderns, ToLanp, the pi- 
ous author of the PanTHEisTicon, with the ſame 
deſign, wrote a pamphlet, intitled, Of*the origin of 
Idolatry, and reaſons of Heatbeniſm. It is not un- 
leaſant to obſerve the uniform conduct of this no- 
le pair of writers, which one never fails to find in 
authors of a like character, how diſtant ſoever in 
time or country. Euhemerus pretended his deſign 
was only to expoſe the popular religion of Greece; 


* Nat. Decor. 1 i. c. 42. 


and 
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and Toland, that his prodigious learning was only 
pointed againſt Pagan idolatry : While the real 
end of both, was the deſtruction of Religion in 
general. 

It muſt be owned, that this circumſtance, of he 
firſt and original idolatry, hath a face of plauſibility ; 
but then it hath only a face, being manifeſtly found- 
ed on this ſophiſm, That the it 7dolatry, and the 
firſt religious worſhip, are one and the ſame thing. 
Whereas, it is not only poſſible that the worſbip of 
the firſt Cauſe of all things ſhould be prior to any 
Idol worſhip ; but, in the higheſt degree, probable 
that it was: Idol worſhip having none of the marks 
of an original practice; and all the circumſtances 
attending a depraved and corrupt inſtitution. 

But it being utterly falſe that the worſhip of dead 
men was the primitive Idolatry, We ſhall endeavour }. 
to convince theſe men of a Fact they are ſo un- 
willing to ſee or acknowledge. 

I was pleaſed to find a book, like this of To- 
land's, written profeſſedly on the ſubject; being 
in hopes to meet with ſomething Hke argument or 
learning that would juſtify an examination of it : 
For an anſwer to a licentious writer arreſts the at- 
tention of common readers, better than general 
reaſoning, though this goes more directly to the 
fact, and determines the queſtion with greater 
preciſion. But I had the mortification to find no- 
thing there but an indigeſted heap of common- 
place quotations from the Ancients; and an un- 
meaning collection of common-place reflexions 
from modern infidels; without the leaſt ſeaſoning 
of logic or criticiſm, to juſtify the waſte of time to 
the Reader, or to make the labour ſupportable to 
one's ſelf. And the authority of the man, which is 
nothing, could not engage me to any farther no- 
tice of his book. But another, whole name ſtands 
Juſtly higheſt in the learned world, and whole heart 
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was as unlike this writer's as his head, ſeems 
to be of the ſame opinion concerning the pri- 
mitive idolatry. It is the incomparable NRW ToN 
in his Chronology of the Greeks. His words are 
| theſe: ©* ZEacus the ſon of ZEgina, who was two 
« generations older than the Trojan war, is by 
c {ome reputed one of the firſt who built a temple 
ce in Greece. Oracles came firſt from Egypt into 
<« Greece about the ſame time, as alſo did the cuſtom 
<« of forming the images of the gods, with their legs 
*« bound up in the ſhape of the Egyptian mummies : For 
© IDOLATRY began in Chaldæa and Egypt, and 
<« ſpread thence, Sc. — The countries upon the 
„Tigris and the Nile being exceeding fertile, 
ce were firſt frequented by mankind, and grew firſt 
<« into kingdoms, and Zherefore began firſt to adore 
their dead kings and queens .“ This great 
man, we ſee, takes it for granted, that the worſhip 
of dead men was the FirsT kind of idolatry : And 
ſo only in//nuates a reaſon for this ſuppoſed fact, 
namely, that the worſhip of dead men introduced image 
worſhip: For, the Egyptians firſt worſhiped dead 
men in perſon, that is, in their mummies m; which 
when loſt, conſumed, or deſtroyed, were worſhiped 
by repreſentation, under an image made with its legs 
bound up, in likeneſs of the mummies. The reader 
now will be curious to know how this infers the 
other, that the worſhip of dead men was the pri- 
mitive idolatry? All I can fay to it is, that the 
excellent Perſon ſeems to have put the change upon 
himſelf, in ſuppoſing image worſhip inſeparably at- 
tendant on idolatry in general, when it was but 
commonly attendant on Hero-worſhip ; and rarely 
upon the Elementary. As to the elementary, Hero- 


I Chron. of ancient kingdoms, p. 160. 

- m See vol, II. plate V. fig. 1, 2, and 3 compared toge- 

ther. : 
dotus u 
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dotus tells us that the Perſians, who worſhiped 
the celeſtial bodies, had no flatues of their gods at all : 
And as to Hero-worſhip, we are aſſured by Diony- 
ſius Halicarnaſſeus, that the Romans, whoſe Gods 
were dead men deified, worſhiped them, during ſome 
ages, without ſtatues. 

But to come cloſer to the point : Our Adverſa- 
ries overturn their polition, on the very entrance 
on the queſtion. The grand fymbol of the Athe- 
iſtic ſchool is, that Fear FIRST MADE GoDs : 


& Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor. 
And yet, if we will believe them, theſe firſt gods 


were dead men, deified for their PUBLIC BENEFITS 
to their country, or mankind : Not only (ſays 
« Toland) kings and queens, great generals and 
< legiſlators, the patrons of learning, promoters 
of curious arts, and authors of uſeful inventions 
* partook of this honour ; but alſo ſuch private 
„ perſons, as by their virtuous actions had diſtin- 
5 guiſhed themſelves from others.“ 

But to paſs this over. Their great principle of 
FEAR is every way deſtructive of their ſyſtem : 
For thoſe very ages of the world, in which FEAR 
moſt prevailed, and was the predominant paſ- 
ſion of mankind, were the times BEFORE civil ſo- 
ciety; when every man's hand was againſt his bro- 
ther. If fear then was zhe origin of Religion, Reli- 
gion, without queſtion, was BEFORE civil Society. 

But neither to inſiſt upon this: Let us hear what 
the ancient Theiſts thought of the matter. They 
ſaid it was LOVE, and not FEAR, which was the ori- 
gin of Religion. Thus Seneca: “Nec in hunc 
e furorem omnes mortales conſenſiſſent alloquendi 
fſurda numina & inefficaces deos; niſi noſſent il- 


n See p. 96, 97. note (4). 
Letters to Serena, Trad of the origin of Idolatry, p. 73. 
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&« Jorum BENEFICIA nunc ultro oblata, nunc oran- 
e tibus data; magna, tempeſtiva, ingentes minas 
<« interventu ſuo ſolventia, Quis eſt autem tam 
* miſer, tam neglectus, quis tam duro fato, & in 
* pœnam genitus, ut non tantam deorum munifi- 
« centiam lenſerit ? Ipſos illos complorantes ſor- 
e tem ſuam, & querulos circumſpice, invenies 
© non ex toto beneficiorum cceleſtium expertes ; 
© neminem eſſe, ad quem non aliquid ex illo px- 
© NIGNISSIMO FONTE manaverit *.” 

But as BHopE and FEAR, LOVE and HATRED, are 
the cardinal hinges, on which all human actions 
and cogitations turn, I fuppoſe it was neither one 
nor other of theſe paſſions alone, but both of them 
together, which opened to thoſe early Mortals 
(whoſe uncultivated reaſon had not yet gained the 
knowledge, or whoſe degenerate manners had now 
loſt the tradition of the TRUE Gop) the firſt idea of 
ſuperior Beings. 

I. Such men, in a ſtate of nature, whoſe ſub- 
ſiſtence was immediately to be ſupplied by the pro- 
duct of the earth, would be exact obſervers of what 
facilitated or retarded thoſe ſupplies : So that of 
courſe, the grand genial Power of the ſyſtem, that 
viſible God the sux, would be ſoon regarded by 
them as a moſt beneficent Deity : And thunder and 
lightning, ſtorms and tempeſts, which his Qualities 
produced, would be conſidered as the effects of his 
anger. The reſt of the celeſtial Orbs would, in pro- 
portion to their uſe and appearance, be regarded in 
the ſame light. That noble fragment from San- 
CHONIATHO, quoted above 4, as part of the Hiſtory 
rehearſed in the gi of the Myſteries, gives this 
very original to Idolatry. It tells us that Genes 


P De Benef. 1. iv. c. 4. 
J Div. Leg. vol. I. part i. p. 168, 


and 
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and Genea (begotten of the two firſt mortals, Proto- 
gonus and Aon) in the time of great droughts, 
{ſtretched out their hands towards the sun, whom 
they regarded as a God, and ſole Ruler of the hea- 
vens. After two or three generations, came Upſou- 
ranios and his brother Ouſous. Theſe conſecrated 
two pillars to FIRE and winp, and then offered 


bloody ſacrifices to them, as to Gods.” This is a 


very natural account of the origine and FIR SH ſpe- 
cies of Idolatry. That it is the true, we ſhall now 
endeavour to ſhew. | 

1. Thoſe ancient people of the North and South, 
the Suevi, the Arabs, and Africans, who lived long 
uncivilized, and in tribes, were all worſhipers of 
the celeſtial Bodies. The ſame appears to have 
been the caſe of the Chineſe ; of the North Ame- 
ricans z and of the People of Mexico and Peru; 
as may be collected from what is ſaid above, of 
their firſt Lawgivers pretending to be the offspring 
of the Sun and Heaven”: For we may be aſſured 
they had the ſenſe to chuſe a well eſtabliſhed autho- 
rity, under which to ſet up their own Pretenſions. 

2. But all Antiquity concurs in aſſerting, that 
the firſt religious adoration, paid to the creature, was 
the worſhip of heavenly Bodies. This was ſo evident, 
and ſo univerſally acknowledged, that CRITIAS 
himſelf, as we ſee *, was forced to allow its truth. 
And this being the entire overthrow of his ſyſtem 
of the origin of religion, nothing but the fulleſt 
evidence could have extorted the confeſſion from 
him. 

To ſupport ſo manifeſt a point with a long heap 


of quotations, would be trifling with the reader's 
patience, | 


r Le SOLEIL eſt la divinité des peuples de IAmerique, ſans 
en excepter aucun de ceux qui nous ſont connus. Lafitau, Mæurs 
es ſauvages Ameriquains, tom. i. p. 130. 


5 O86 his Iambics above. 
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To cut the matter ſhort, Evsep1vs expreſly af- 
firms, and attempts toſtrengthen his poſition by an 
etymology of the word OEOE, that no Beings were 
anciently accounted Gods or divine, neither dead 
men, nor demons good or bad; but the sTaxs 
of heaven only“. 

But as GREECE and Ec vypr, the two Countries 
where civil Policy took deepeſt root, and ſpread 
its largeſt influence, had, by the long cuſtom of 
deifying their public Benefactors, ſo eraſed the 
memory of a prior idolatry, as to have this ſecond 
ſpecies of it, by ſome moderns, deemed the fr}t , 
I ſhall produce an ancient teſtimony or two, of the 
higheſt credit, to ſhew that the adoration of the 
celeſtial Bodies was the firſt idol-worſnip in thoſe 
two grand Nurſeries of Superſtition, as well as in 
all other places. 

1. IT APPEARS TO ME (ſays PLaTo in his Cra- 

lus) THAT THE FIRST MEN WHO INHABITED 

REECE, HELD THOSE ONLY TO BE GODS, 
WHICH MANY BARBARIANS AT PRESENT WOR- 
SHIP ; NAMELY, THE SUN, MOON, EARTH, STARS, 
AND HEAVEN t. The barbarians here hinted at, 
were both ſuch as remained in, and ſuch as had 
got out of, the ſtate of nature. As firſt, the civi- 
lized Perſians, of whom HERODOrus gives this 
account: They worſhip the Sun, Moon, and 
„Earth, Fire, Water, and the Winds: And this 
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„ adoration they have all along paid from the very 
beginning. Afterwards, indeed, they learned to 
* worſhip Urania“, Sc.“ And ſo goes on to 
{peak of their later idolatry of dead mortals. Se- 
condly, the ſavage Africans, of whom the ſame 
Herodotus ſays, ** They worſhip only the“ Sun 
and Moon: The ſame do all the Africans “.“ 

2. Diopokvs SicuLvs, ſpeaking of the Ecy- 


* PTIANS, tells us, THAT THE FIRST MEN LOOKING 


UP TO THE WORLD ABOVE THEM, AND TERRIFIED 
AND STRUCK WITH ADMIRATION AT THE NATURE 
OF THE UNIVERSE, SUPPOSED THE SUN AND MOON 
TO BE THE PRINCIPAL AND ETERNAL GODS *. 


The reaſon which the hiſtorian aſſigns, makes his 


aſſertion general; and ſhews he believed this ido- 
latry to be the irt every where elſe, as well as in 
EcvyeT. But that it was ſo there, we have like- 
wiſe good internal evidence, from a circumſtance 
in their hieroglyphics, the moſt ancient method of 
recording knowledge : Where, as we are told by 
Horus Apollo, a STAR denoted or expreſſed the idea 
of the Deity 7. 

Such was the genius and ſtate of Idolatry in the 
UNCIVILIZED world. So that the author of the book 
called, The wiſdom of Solomon, ſaid well, <* Surely 
« yain are all men by nature who are ignorant of 
* God; and could not by conſidering the York, 
« acknowledge the York-maſter : but deemed ei- 
&« ther FIRE or Wind, or the ſwift air, or the 
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&* circle of the ſtars, or the violent water, or the 
« LicuTs or HEAVEN, to be the Gops which go- 
c vern the World *.” 

II. But when now Society had produced thoſe 
mighty bleſſings, which exalt our brutal nature to 
a lite of elegance and reaſon ; and, in exchange for 
penury, diſtreſs, and danger, had eſtabliſhed ſafe- 
ty, and procured all the accommodations of civil 
intercourſe, the REL1610Us ſyſtem received as great, 
though far from {o advantageous, a change as the 
political. 

1. GRATITUDE and ADMIRATION, the warmeſt 
and molt active affections of our nature, concurred 
to enlarge the object of Religious worſhip ; and to 
make men regard thoſe BEXzFACTORS OF HUMAN 
NATURE, the Founders of Society, as having more 
in them than a common ray of the Divinity. So 
that, god-like benefits beſpeaking, as it were,. a 
god-like mind, the deceaſed PARENT or A Pro- 
PLE eaſily advanced into an IMMoRTAL. From 
hence aroſe, though not till ſome time after, their 
metaphyſical diſtribution of Souls into the ſeveral 
claſſes of human, heroic, and demonic. A diſtinction 
which ſerved greatly to ſupport this ſpecies of 
Idolatry. | 

2. When the religious bias was in ſo good a 
train, NATURAL AFFECTION Would have its ſhare 
in advancing this new ſyſtem of Adoration, 
PreTy To PARENTS would caſily take the lead; 
as it was ſupported by gratitude and admiration, 
the primum mobile of this whole machine : The 
natural Father of the Tribe often happening to be 
the political Father of the People, and Founder 
of the State. —— | 

3. FonDNEss rox THE OFFSPRING would next 
have its turn. And a diſconſolate Father, at the 


Z Chap. xiii, 1, 2, 
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head of a People, would contrive to ſooth his grief 
for the untimely death of a favorite child, and to 
gratify his pride under the want of Succeſſion, by 
paying divine honours to its memory. * For a 
Father afflicted with untimely mourning, when he 
had made an image of his child, ſoon taken away, 
« now honoured him as a God, which was then a 
« dead man, and delivered, TO THOSE THAT WERE 
«© UNDER HIM, Ceremonies and ſacrifices *.” 

4. Laſtly, the SusJecT's REVERENCE for his 
Maſter, the CITIZExN's VENERATION for the Law- 
giver, would not be far behind to complete this re- 
ligious Farce of miſtaken gratitude and affection. 

This was the courſe of the SECOND /pectes of Idola- 
try; as we may collect from ancient hiſtory both 
ſacred and profane : And, eſpecially, from the fa- 
mous fragment of Sanchoniatho, which partakes ſo 
much of both; where theſe various motives for this 
ſpecies of Idolatry are recounted in expreſs words: 
After many generations came Chryſor; and he 
* INVENTED many things uſeful to civil life; for 
& which, after his deceaſe, he was worſhiped as a 
£* God. Then flouriſhed Ouranos and his ſiſter Ge; 
* who deified and offered ſacrifices to their FATHER 
* Up/iſtos, when he had been torn in pieces by wild 
ce beaſts. Afterwards Cronos conſecrated Muth bis 
* Son, and was himſelf conſecrated by his SUB+ 
66. ers d.“ | 

III. But Idolatry did not ſtop here. For when 
men, as the Apoſtle ſays, would not retain God in 
their knowledge, He gave them up to their own vain 
zmaginations, whereby they changed the truth of God 
into a lye, into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds, and to four-footed beaſts, and to creep- 
ing things. How this laſt monſtrous change was 


a Wiſd. of Sol. c. xiv. 15. 
bSeep. 1 69 of the firſt part of this vol. 
Ron, ch, i. 23, 
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effected, I have diſcourſed of at large, elſewhere 9. 
It is ſufficient to obſerve at preſent, that it was be- 
gun in EcyeT, and was propagated from thence : 
Where the method of their Learned, to record the 
hiſtory of their Hero-gods, in improved hierogly- 
phics, gave birth to BxuTE-worsnie, For the cha- 
racters of this kind of writing being the figures of 
animals, which ſtood for marks of their Elementary 
Gods, and principally of their HEROES, ſoon made 
their hieroglyphics ſacred. And this, in no great 
ſpace of time, introduced a $yMBoLI1c worſhip of 
their Gods, under hieroglyphic Figures. But the 
People, how naturally, we may ſce by the practice 
of ſaint-worſhip in the church of Rome, preſently 
forgot the /ymbol or relation; and depraved this 
ſuperſtition ſtill farther, by a direct worſhip : till 
at length, the animals themſelves, whoſe figures 
theſe hieroglyphic marks repreſented, became the 
object of religious adoration. Which ſpecies of 
Idolatry, by the credit and commerce of the Ecy- 
PTIANS, and their carriers the PHOENICIANS, in 
courle of time, ſpread amongſt many other nations. 
And this was the Ta1RD and laſt ſpecies of Pagan 
Idolatry. 

And here again, as well for the original as the 
order of this Idolatry, we have the confirmation of 
Sanchoniatho's authority: „Ouranos (ſays he) was 
the Inventor of the Bætylia, a kind of ANIMATED 
e STONES framed with great art. And Taautus 
* ſthe Egyptian] formed ALLEGORIC FIGURES, 
* CHARACTERS AND IMAGES of the celeſtial Gods 
* and Elements ©.” 

By theſe animated ſtones (as is obſerved above) 
muſt needs be meant, ſtones cut into a human figure, 


Bock IV. ſeR. iv. 
P. 170, of the firſt part of this vol. 


For, 
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For, before this invention, brute, uninformed, or 
ramidal Stones, were conſecrated and adored. 
The allegoric figures and characters more plainly de- 
ſcribe Hieroglyphic writing : From whence, as 
we ſay, this ſpecies of Idolatry was firſt derived. 
This is a plain, conſiſtent account of the RISE 
and PROGRESS of Pacan IpoLaTRy ; equally ſup- 
ported by the ſcattered evidence of Antiquty, and 
the certain reaſon of things. I ſay, the ſcattered 
evidence of Antiquity : * For I know of no 


writer who hath given us a direct, or ſo much as 


conſiſtent, account of this matter. And it is no 


wonder. For a ſyſtem of Religion, of which the 


MORTAL Gops are ſo conſiderable a part, would ap- 
pear too hard even for the digeſtion of the People. 
An expedient therefore was ſoon found, and in a 
very natural incident, to throw a veil over this 
ſhocking abſurdity ; and this was by pretending 
one while, to thoſe who grew inquiſitive concerning 
the nature of the Hero-Gods, that theſe Gods were 
only SYMBOLIC of the Celeſtial : and at another, 
to thoſe who pried too cloſely into the elementary 
worſhip, that this was only $YMBOLICAL of their 
Heroes: who were not dead men, as might be 

ſuſpected, but a ſpecies of ſuperior Beings, which, 


in affection to mankind, had once been conver- 


ſant on Earth: and whom, now, a deification had 
reinſtated in their original Rights. Thus the 
popular belief preſented nothing but one uniform 
order of IMMoRTALS: The SECRET of the human 
original of one part of them being reſerved for the 
private inſtruction of the MYSTERIES. 

This cover for theſe abſurd Idolatries, would 
naturally produce two orthodox Parties of ſymboli- 


zers in the Pagan Church. They, who moſt favour- 
ed Hero-worſhip, would find the Symbol in Elemen- 
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tary: And they, who liked beſt of the Elementary, 
would find the Symbol in the Heroic. Both parties, 
as uſual, laid claim to primitive Antiquity. For 
true it is, that the DEGREES and MANNER by which 
the early Mortals $sUPERINDUCED the worſhip of 
dead men on the primary idolatrous worſhip of the 
heavenly. Bodies, gave countenance to either ſide. 
This was the natural incident I ſpoke of above, as 
favouring the expedient employed to hide the dif. 
honours of Paganiſm. The matter is worth know- 
ing; and I ſhall endeavour to explain it. 

1. The firſt ſtep to the AporHEOsis was the com- 
plimenting their r and public Benefactors, 
with the Name of that Being, which was moſt 
eſteemed and reverenced. Thus a King, for his 
beneficence, was called the Sun; and a Queen, 
for her beauty, the Moon. Diodorus relates, 
that SoL FIRST REIGNED IN EGYPT; CALLED SO 
FROM THE LUMINARY OF THAT NAME IN THE 
HEAVENS, This will help us to underſtand an 
odd paſſage in the fragment of Sanchoniatho, 
where it is ſaid, that Cronus had ſeven ſons b 
«© Rhea, the youngeſt of which was made a God, 
<« as ſoon as born 8.“ The meaning, I ſup- 
poſe, is, that this youngeſt ſon was called after 
ſome luminary in the Heavens, to which they paid 
divine honours: and theſe honours, came, in 
time, to be transferred to the terreſtrial name-ſake. 
The ſame Hiſtorian had before told us, that the 
ſons of Guenos, mortals like their father, were 


f Ilewrov parv Hue Bac Tw Kr Al, ö HE / dil 
T9 xaT gguvw 4rew. 1.1, In the language of Egypt called nen, 
as we ſee in Herod. I. ii. c. 99. The practice of Aſſyrian ſu- 
perſtition was the ſame ; their king Belus being named from 
Baal the Sun. 
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called by the names of the elements, light, fire, and 
flame, whoſe uſe they had diſcovered,  * 
2. As this adulation advanced into an eſtabliſhed 
worſhip, they turned the compliment the other 
way : And now the planet or Luminary was called 
after the Hero; I ſuppoſe, the better to accuſtom 
the people, even in the act of Planet-worſhip, to 
this ew adoration, Diodorus, in the paſſa 
quoted a little before, having told us that the Sun 
and Moo were the firſt Gods of Egypt, adds, THE 
FIRST OF WHICH, THEY CALLED OSIRIS, AND THE 
OTHER Is1s*. But this was the general practice. 
So the Ammonites called the Sun, Moloch; the 
Syrians, Adad; the Arabs, Dionyſius; the Aﬀy- 
rians, Belus; the Perſians, Mithra; the Phoeni- 
cians, Saturn; the Carthaginians, Hercules ; and 
the Palmyrians, Elegabalus*, Again, the Moon, 
by the Phrygians was called Cybele, or the mother 
of the Gods; by the Athenians, Minerva; by the 
Cyprians, Venus; by the Cretans, Diana; by the | 
Sicilians, Proſerpine; by others, Hecate, Bellonia, 
Urania, Veſta, Lucinia', &c. Philo Byblius, in 
Euſebius, explains this practice: It is remark- 
able (ſays he) that they [rhe ancient idolaters] 
* impoſed on the ELEMENTS, and on thoſe parts of 
nature which they eſteemed Gods, the Names oF 
* THEIR KINGS: For the natural Gods, which they 
acknowledged, were only the Sun, Moon, Pla- 
e nets, Elements, and the like; they being, now, 


- EZ5c, @n91iv, N Tg Nonbxreri evbc f g I Nes, olg 7, 
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<« in the humour of having Gods of both claſſes, 
«© the MORTAL and the IMMORTAL M.“ 

3. As a further proof that Hero-worſhip was 
thus /uperinduced upon the planetary, let me add a 
very ſingular circumſtance in the firſt formation of 
STATUES, conſecrated to the Hero- Gods; Of which 
circumſtance, both ancient and modern writers 
have been at a loſs to aſſign a reaſon. It is, that 
theſe firſt Statues were not of human form, but co- 
NICAL and PYRAMIDAL. Thus the Scholiaſt, on 
the Veſpæ of Ariſtophanes, tells us, that the Sta- 
tues of Apollo and Bacchus were conic pillars, or 
Obeliſts o: and Pauſanias, that the Statue of Jupi- 
ter Meilichius repreſented a Pyramid * : That of 
the Argive Juno did the ſame, as appears from a 
verſe of Phoronis *, quoted by Clemens, intimat- 
ing, that theſe pyramidal columns were the firſt 
Statues of the Gods: And this practice was uni- 
verſal, as well amongſt the early Barbarians as 
Greeks. Now it is well known that the Ancients 
repreſented the rays of Light under pillars of this 
form : And we find, from the fragment of Sancho- 
niatho, that Uſous conſecrated two coLumNns to 
to the Wind and Fire : Hence, the erecting them as 
repreſentatives of their Hero-gods ſhews how Theſe 
ſucceeded to the titles, rights, and honours, of 
the natural and celeſtial Deities. 
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To explain this matter at large would require a 
Volume: It is ſufficient to have given this hint; 
which, if purſued, might perhaps direct us to the 
clew of that hitherto inexplicable labyrinth of Pa- 
can MyTroLocy. The Reader fees clearly, by 
what has been already ſaid, that this unheeded, but 
very natural way of ſuperinducing ero-worſhip on 
the Planetary, eaſily confounded the different ſpe- 
cieſes: and afforded a plauſible pretence for the 
two Parties mentioned above, to make either, sv - 
BOLICAL of the other. 

Here matters reſted: and the vulgar Faith ſeems 
to have remained a long time undiſturbed. But as 
the Age grew refined, and the Greeks became in- 
quiſitive and learned, the common MyTroLoGy 
began to give offence. The ſpeculative, and more 
delicate were ſhocked at the abſurd and immoral 
ſtories of their Gods; and ſcandalized, to find ſuch 
things make an authentic part of their hiſtory. It 
may indeed be thought matter of wonder how fuch 
ſtories, taken up in a barbaròus age, came not to 
be dropt as the age grew more knowing ; from mere 
abhorrence of their indecencies, and ſhame of their 
abſurdities. Without doubt, this had been their for- 
tune, but for an unlucky circumſtance : The great 
PoeTs of Greece who had moſt contributed to re- 
fine the public taſte and manners, and were now 
grown into a kind of ſacred authority, had ſancti- 
fied theſe ſilly tales in their Writings, which Time 
had now conſigned to immortality. 

Vulgar Paganiſm, therefore, in ſuch an Age as this, 
lying open to the attacks of curious and inquiſitive 
men, would not, we may well think, be long at 
reſt. It is true, FREE-THINKING then lay under 
great diſcouragements. To inſult the Religion of 
one's Country, which is now the mark of learned 
diſtinction, was eſteemed in the ancient world a 

US$ brand 
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brand of public infamy. Yet Free-thinkers there 
were: Who (as is their uſe) together with the 
public worſhip of their Country, threw off all re- 
verence to Religion in general. Amongſt theſe 
was EUHEMERvUs, the Meſſenian; and, by what 
we can learn, the moſt diſtinguiſhed. This man, 
in mere wantonneſs of heart, began his attacks on 
Religion, by divulging the ſecret of the Myſteries. 
But as it was capital to do this directly and profeſſ- 
edly, he contrived to cover his 2 and malice 
by the intervention of a kind of Utopian Romance. 
He pretended, that in a certain City, to which 
he came in his travels, he found this GRAND sE- 
CRET, of the Gods being dead men deified, preſerved 
in their ſacred writings ; and confirmed by monu- 
mental records, inſcribed to the Gods themſelves ; 
who were there ſaid to be interred. So far was 
not amiſs. But then, in the genuine ſpirit of 
his tribe, wno never cultivate a truth but in 
order to graft a lye upon it, he pretended, that 
DEAD MORTALS were the rirRsT Gops: And 
that an imaginary Divinity in theſe early Heroes 
and Conquerors created the idea of a ſuperior 
Power; and introduced the practice of religious 
worſhip * amongſt men. Hence indignant Anti- 
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Mathem. The learned reader fees, that our Atherft is true to his 
Cauſe, and endeavours to verify the fundamental principle of his 
Sect, that FEAR firſt made Gods, even in that very inſtance where 
the contrary paſſion ſeems to have been at its height, the time 
when men made Gods of their deceaſed BexeracTors. A little 
matter of addreſs hides the ſhame of ſo perverſe a piece of ma- 
lice. He repreſents thoſe Founders of Society, and Fathers of 
their Country, under the idea of aHructive Conquerors, who by 


quity 
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quity concurred in giving him the proper name of 
ATHEIST : which, however, he would hardly have 
eſcaped, though he had done no more than divulge 
the S-cret of the Myſteries, and had not poiſoned 
his diſcovery with this impious and foreign addi- 
tion, ſo contrary to the true ſpirit of that Secret. 
This detection had been long dreaded by the or- 
thodox Protectors of pagan Worſhip : And they 
were provided of a temporary defence in their in- 
tricate, and properly perplexed, ſyſtem of sYMBoL1c 
adoration. But this would do only to {top à breach 
for the preſent, till a better could be provided ; 
and was too weak to ſtand long alone, againſt ſo 
violent an attack. The PHILOSOPHERS, therefore, 
now took up the defence of Paganiſm, where the 
PrIesTs had left it: And, to the other's SyMBoLs, 
added their own ALLEGORIESs, for a ſecond cover to 
the abſurdities of the ancient Mythology *. For, all 
the genuine Sects of Philoſophy, as we have ob- 
ſerved, were ſteddy Patriots. LEOGISLATION mak- 
ing one eſſential part of their Philolophy. And, 
to legiſlate without the foundation of a national 
Religion, was, in their opinion, building caſtles in 
the air. So that we are not to wonder, they 
took the alarm; and oppoſed theſe Inſultors of the 
public Worſhip with all their vigour. But, as they 


mere force and fear had brought men into ſubjection an la- 
* 

t So, Mixvcius FELIX ZENO, interpretando Junonem Ab- 
ra, Jovem Cœlum, Neptunum Mare, Ignem eſſe Fulca num, et 
ceteros ſimiliter vulgi Deos elementa eſſe monſtrando, publi- 
cum arguit graviter et revincit errorem. Eadem fere CHR T 
SIPPUS, vim divinam, rationalem naturam, et mundum in- 
terim, et fatalem neceſſitatem Deum credit; Zexontmque 
interpretatione Phyſiologiæ in Hes1001, HouERI, OrPpicti- 
que carminibus imitatur. Babylonio etiam DiodkEx I diſciplina 
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never loſt ſight of their proper character, they fo 
contrived, that the defence of the national Reli- . 
gion ſhould terminate in a recommendation of 
their philoſophic {peculations. Hence, their ſup- 
port of the public worſhip, and their evaſion of 
Euhemerus's charge, turned upon this propoſition, 
& That the whole ancient My THoLoOGY was noother 
than the vehicle of pyys1CAL, MORAL, and DIVINE - 
knowledge.” And, to this it is that the learned 
Enſebius refers, where he lays, „That a new race 
* of men refined their old groſs THñEOLOGVY; and 

* gave it an honeſter look ; and brought it nearer 
to the truth of things“. * 

However, this pr oved a troubleſome work; and, 
after all, little effectual for the ſecurity of men's 
PRIVATE MORALS; which, the example of the licen- 
tious ſtory according to the letter, Would not fail 
to influence, how well ſoever the allegoric interpre- 
tation was calculated to cover the PUBLIC HONOUR 
of Religion : So that the more ethical of the Phi- 
loſophers grew peeviſh with what gave them fo 
much trouble, and anſwered ſo little to the interior 
of religious practice: this made them break out, 
from time to time, into haſty reſentments againſt 
their capital Poets; unſuitable, one would think, 
to the dignity of the Authors of ſuch noble recon- 
dite truths, as they would perſuade us to believe 
of them. Hence it was that PLaTo baniſhed Ho- 
mer from his Republic: and that PyTHAGOR as, 
in one of his extramundane adventures, ſaw both 


Homer and He/iod doing penance in Hell, and hung 


up there, for examples, to bleach and purity from 


the groſſneſs and pollution of their ideas. 
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The firſt of theſe Allegorizers, as we learn from 
Laertius *, was Anaxagoras ; who, with his friend 
Metrodorus, turned Homer's Mythology into a 
ſyſtem of Ethics, Next came Hereclides Ponticus, 
and, of the ſame fables made as good a ſyſtem of 
Phyjics : which, to ſhew us with what kind of 
ſpirit it was compoſed, he intitled *Alipprors rav 
KAT OUTS [ Ouyee | GN . And laſt of all, 
when the neceſſity became more preſſing, Froclus 
undertook to ſhew that all Homer's Fables were 
no other than pal, ethical, and moral ALLEGO- 
RIES. For we are to oblerve, that the Philoſo- 
phers INVENTED and REVIVED this way of inter- 
pretation, as at two different times, fo on two dif- 
terent occaſions. 

I. It was invented to encounter ſuch men as Eu- 
hemerus, who attempted to overthrow all Religion, 
by this pretended fact, That the rigsr Worſhip was 
paid to dead men deificd; which they ſupported 
on a real one, namely, that the greater Geds of 
Greece were only dignified Mortals; as appeared 
from Homer and the other early Greek Poets: 
whoſe writings being become a kind of Scripture 
in the popular Religion, the Defenders of the com- 
mon faith had it not in their power to REPUDIATE 
their fables as only the idle viſions of a poetic - 
fancy: Nothing was leit bat to $PIRITUALIZE the 
ſenſe, by allegorical interpretations. And this pro- 
ved ſo lucky an expedient, that, at the ſame time 
that it covered their fables from the attacks cf their 
adverſaries, it added new reverence and veneration 
both to them and their Authors *. 


W Lib. ii. Anaxag. wit. | 

* So TERTULLIAN. Ipſa quoque vulgaris ſuperſtitio commu- 
nis Idololatriæ, cum in ſimulacris de nominibus et fabulis wveterum 
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vidam, et Juncnem ejus in acream, &c. Adv. Marc. I. i. 
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2. What Theſe began for the ſake of their Tuzo- 
LOGERS, their ſucceſſors continued for the ſake of 
their THEOLOGV. For it is to be noted, that the 
firſt CHRISTIAN APpoLOGI1STS took up ſo much of 
the argument of Euhemerus and his fellows, as 
concerned the real nature and original of the great- 
er Geds of Greece. And as they had diſencumbered 
this truth of the falſe conſequence with which thoſe 
audacious Freethinkers had loaded it, they were 
enabled to urge it with ſuperior force. But if the 
CHRISTIANS added new vigour to this attack, the 
Pr1LosoPHERS became {till more animated in their 
defence: for they hated this new Sect as an enemy 
equally to the Pn1LosoPHY and to the RELIG10N 
of Greece. And their accidental advantages in the 
application of this revived method of allegory, were 
not inferior to their met ſtudied arts of improving 
it: For their chriſtian Adverſaries could with no 
grace object to a way of interpretation which they 
themſelves had juſt borrowed from Paganiſm, to 
SPIRITUALIZE, forſooth, their ſacred Scriptures, 
which the Philoſophers had long uſed with more 
pretence and better judgment, to make theirs, 
REASONABLE. | 

But here we are to take notice of this difference 
between the Philoſophic Allegorizers BeroRE, and 
thoſe arTER the time of Chriſt. The ſirſt were 
principally employed in giving a p or moral 
interpretation of the fables; the latter, a theologi- 
cal. As we may ſce in the caſe of PL.uTarcn ; who 
was both Prieſt and Philoſopher in one. His ta- 
mous tract, or ISIS Ax D Os18R15, is directly written 


So AxxOBIVUSs. Vulnerari, vexari, bella inter ſe gerere furia- 
lium memorantur ardore diſcriminum: Vobis illa eſt deſcriptio 
voluptati, atque ut ſcriptorum tantam defendatis audaciam, ALLER“ 
GORIAS res illas, et NATURAL1sS SCIENTLE mentimini elle do- 


to 
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to ſupport the national Religion, which had juſt 
taken the alarm, and not without reaſon. His pur- 
poſe in it is to ſhew, That all its MuLTIFoRM 
worſhip was only an addreſs to the s$UPREME 
BEING, under various names and covers. But 
then ancient hiſtory, which acquaints us with the 
origine of their Gods, ſtood in his way. He de- 
nies therefore, what thele hiſtories invariably atteſt : 
He calls Eubemerus, who inforced their evidence, 
an Impoſtor *; and hath many other evaſions to 
elude ſuch circumſtances as are moſt deciſive. 
Thus, when he cannot deny, that, what is recorded 
of their Gods ſhews them to be ſubject to Human 
paſſions, he will not yet allow the inference for their 
humanity; becauſe the Genii and Demons are 
agitated by the like paſſions*. Thus again, the 
bewailing and lamenting geſtures, in many of their 
eſtabliſhed Rites, which looked ſo like mourning 
for the dead, ſignified, he aſſures us, no more 
than an allegorical repreſentation of corn ſown and 
buried >, In this manner, the poſtulate having ſup- 


— Oc aur [EUnpio®-] ariypata ou) anice * arti xls 
wud avyins, mxo% abiirila KelaGxi ds vuos The A, TB: 22 
tei Di85 Wal jane A ypaPur, tis pe ETqaruyny x Navdp- 
X,wv 2 Baoikiw!, Ws 07 WHA% YE/019TW?., P- 041 . | 

a BeXliov BY, o r mY To Tv$wz 2 "Oo 9 "low irocuplu, 
teure g. ahiα]]ala, uunre arlturuy, GNAL A aimovuy HEYA D *1) yG- 
poiCorles, 4 6 2 IIAx T x) Nubayieas Zevox a rng . XevormnO, 
£T0pueros Tois anus OrNoyorry, iH i ee N avlewnur ve vi:as 
AfyBos %) TOAAT T1 di Thy QUTw UTeeQtculas mar, Ty d getan 
Bx apryic, 80: axgaly Nola, ahkz # hoyis Quoc A Twp ds 
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42. 5 

» 'This ingenious conceit of SED- Oo did not eſcape the 
Abbe Pluche (for every man's property is his trea/ure, and he 
bringeth forth out of it, as he hath occaſion, things el and new) 
who in his Hiftoire du Ciel, hath jzdiciouſly employed it for the 
foundation of a reformed ſyſtem on this matter; which, how- 
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ported the allegories ; the allegories come, in good 
time, to the aſſiſtance of the poſtulate. 

Thus ſtood the matter in the ancient World. Let 
us ſee now what uſe the Moderns have made of what 
they found recorded there. Our Freethinkers, ſuch 
as Toland and his tribe, have revived the old rank 
doctrine of Euhemerus ©. And this was natural ; 
and to the purpoſe of their cauſe. But our Reli- 
gioniſis generally, have not been ſo happy in the 
choice of their arms, nor in their ſagacity of diſtin- 
guiſnhing their friends. The excellent G. J. Voſſius, 
to mention him amongſt a multitude, hath, in his 
very learned collection of Gentile Theology, gone, 
bona jiae, into the old pagan method of allegorizing 
their Theology; as if it were doing ſervice to true 
Religion to ſhew, that the Pagan Idolatry was, at 
bottom, tolerably reaſonable. 


It is true, a late ingenious Perſon ſeems to have 
underſtood his ſubject better, and to know where 


ever, brings us to the ſame place, by a back way ; and ends 
in this, that the Gods avere not dead men deified. 

< See a Tract called, The origin of Idolatry, and reaſons of 
Featheniſm, by Joland. Our PanTaetsTiICc Fhiloſopher's un- 
derſtanding had ſo ſtrong a bias to impiety, that it ſeemed ra- 
ther a natural ſympathy than an acquired habit (though he 
had that too) which drew him to it at all diſtances. Hear 
how aukwardly he repreſents Euhemerus's ſyſtem to us: and 
yet he labours hard to ſet it of, The rirsT Iablatiy (ſays he) 
did not proceed, as is commonly ſuppoſed, from the beauty, or order, or 
influence of the STARS. But men obſerving Books to periſh [before 
their invention} by fre, avorms,. or rottenneſs ; and Iron, Brafs, 
and Marble, not leſs fſubjet to violent hands or the injuries of the 
eveather, they IMPOSED ON THE STARS, as the only ewerlaſting 
monuments, the proper names of their Heroes, or of ſomething 
memorable in their Hiſtory, p. 74. All this, his predeceſſors, the 
Freethinkers of Antiquity, who knew how to expreſs themſelves, 
informed us of when they ſaid, That Star-worſhip was only ſyimbo- 
fical of Hera-worſhip; and, conſequently, of later date: the 
thing they aimed at, to induce their concluſion, that there 
fore Religion was a political invention. | 5 


all 
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all this tends; I mean the learned Writer of the Let- 
ters concerning Mythology. We have obſerved, that 
the ancient defenders of Paganiſm had by their Sym- 
bots and Allegories reſolved the Hero-90ds into the E- 
lementary ; and theſe again, into the various attri- 
butes of the firſt Cauſc. The ancient FarhRERS of 
the Church are very copious in expoſing this ſubter- 
Tuge : In which ſervice they employed all that was 
ſound in the ſyſtem of Eubemerus; that is to ſay, 
That the Greater Gods of Greece and Rome, the Dit 
 majorumGentium, were Dead mem deified. And I have 
endeavoured throughout this work to ſupport their 
Cauſe. There are hardly now, I believe, two opini- 
ons on this matter, amongſt knowing men. But the 
learned Author of the [nquiry into the life and writ- 
ings of Homer attempts, in theſe Letters, (I preſume 
as an exerciſe of his wit) to bring us back again to 
the old Mumes1Mus. He ſaw, I ſuppoſe, the ne- 
ceſſary connexion between Alegeries and ideal Gods: 
between Theſe, and no more than a ſhadowy Idolatry: 
And theretore, in honour of Antiquity, hath laid it 
down as an axiom, That the powers producing, and 
parts compoſing the Univerſe, were thei GREATER 
Gops d; or the Dii major Centiuu. This, the 
ingenious Writer calls, . grand Key of \ivoogy ©. 
© P. 409. of the Letters concerning Mythology. 

e It is worth our notice, {to obterve it by the way, only) 
that the admirers of the wiſdom of prophane Antiquity, are 
not ſo favourable to that of /acred: but are generally amongil 
the firſt to laugh at what Divines call e DOUBLE SENSE 
in Scripture prophecies. And yet the make the greatelt part 
of pagan wiſaom to conſiſt in tne uſe and invention of bov- 
BLE SENSES : © Witneſs (ſays this learned writer) the DOUBLE 
view you have already had of the rife of things, and govera- 
ment of the world from Orpheus, in the deſcripuon of Par : 
* and from Heſad in his borrowed 'I heogony : and ſtill plainer 
e in the DpoUBLE moral of Prometheus, as lignifying either the 
* divine Providence in the formation of the world, and parti— 
« cularlyof man, or heman foreſight perpetually on che rack, 
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As theſe LRT TERS ſeem chiefly to be written in 
oppoſition to what is here, and elſewhere through- 
out this work, advanced concerning the riſe, pro- 
greſs, and various fortunes, of ancient Idolatry; 
as well as in favour of the now exploded interpre- 
tation of Mythology; invented, and kept improv- 
ing, as we ſay by the early, middle, and later Phi- 
loſophers, to hide the deformities of vulgar Poly- 
theiſm, I ſhall beg leave to conſider what he hath 
to ſay in ſupport of ſuch an undertaking. 

Now againſt my various reaſoning in confutation 
of this Hen, I find not ſo much as one argument 
oppoſed ; and in /#pport of the Syſtem, but one; 
which is this, Eubemerus and his FOLLOWERS, ere 
<« we join with them in mortalizing the firſt Divini- 
ties, mult ſatisfy us, Why the Poetical Sages, the 
&« Inſtructors of mankind, termed their grand 
Work, the baſis of their doctrine, not only aTHE- 
*< 0GONY, or an account of the birth and pedigree 
« of the Gods, but a CosMoGoNy, or an account of 
the birth and creation of the /or/d? Or, plainer 
« ſtill, a CosMorpoe1a, a making or framing of 
<« the Univerſe? The PLaTonic Philoſophy had no 
hand in the Coſmogonies, or hiſtories of the 
Creation written by Taaut or Thoth, by Linus, 
« by Orpheus, &c. It was plain, therefore, the Al- 
Cs 3 y did not come too late, &c f.“ 

It this Euhemerus ſuppoſed, as it appears he did, 
that the irt pagan Divinities were mortal Men, he 
would have found it difficult to anſwer this inge- 
nious objection. But his Followers, here hinted at, 


for the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life.” p. 120— 1. 
The difference is, The pagan double ſenſe connects together two 
things that are foreign to one another in the conſtitution of Na- 
ture: The ſcripture double ſenſe connects together two things that 
are as nearly related, as the various parts of one moral Diſpen- 
ſation. 90 
„ 2141-2013. 
Who 
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who ſuppoſe no ſuch thing, but have evinced the 
contrary, will find no difficulty at all. For they 
hold*, that the jfir# Gods of Greece were the hea- 
venly Bodies. And if the makers of theſe Coſinogo- 
mes, ſuch as Thoth, Linus, and Orpheus, held the 
ſame, then heir THEOGONIES, or accounts of the 
birth and pedigrees of theſe Gods, could be no other 
than CosMoGoNnIts, or accounts of the birth and 
creation of the world; theſe Gods being parts of it. 

But things ſeem here to be confounded. Theſe 
Coſmogonies have juſt as much, and no more, to do 
with Platonic allegorics, than the elements of ſpeech 
with the ornaments of Rhetoric. 

There are. two errors likewiſe, in this matter, 
which the learned Mythologiſt ſeems to have la- 
boured under. The one is, that Eubemerus was the 
Inventor of the mortalizing ſyſtem : Whereas, I had 
ſhewn, it was taught in all the Myſteries long be- 
fore Eubemerus was born. He, indeed, maliciouſly 
carried it much further than the Myſteries; He made 
planetary worſhip ſymbolical of the Heroic. And from 
thence, inferred the political origin of Religion : for 
which, he paſſed with Antiquity, and very juſtly, 
for an Atheiſt. Whereas the Myſteries, as we lee 
from the fragment of Sanchoniatho ", kept theſe two 
ſpecies of Idolatry diſtinct ; and aſſigned the pro- 
per order of time to each of them. 

The other error this learned Perſon falls into, is 
his ſuppoſing, that theſe modern followers of Eube- 
merus, againſt whom he writes, hold all the fr, 
as well as lag, Gods of Greece to have been mortal 
men: Whereas they diſtinguiſh between the Gods 
of civilized and uncivilized Greece : The firſt, they 
ſuppoſe to have been heavenly bodies; and the lat- 
ter only, dead men deiſied. 

s See above. 


> See above, andlikewiſe p. 168 of the firſt part of this vol. 
From 
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From cenſuring the Learning of Euhemerus's 
Followers, the ingenious Author proceeds to cen- 
ſure their Morals. It is not eaſy (he ſays) to aſ- 
certain what ſhould make ſome warm Eccleſia- 
& ſtics, for the wiſer are far above ſuch weakneſs, 
„ ſo angry at the Allegories of ancient Poets, note, 
* when all danger from their Deities is over. Of 
* old, indeed, when Temples and Revenues be- 
<* longed to them; when wealth, and Dignities of the 
Church were annexed to the allegorical Devotion, 
and veſted in its Teachers, no wonder the good 
* FaTrzRs ſhould fulminate againſt the wild and 
e impious Worſhip. But n, when the ſtruggle 
„is long ſince over, when the Father of Gods 
* and men has not ſo much as a lamb offered, nor 
his Daughter [i. e. Minerva or W1spow] a ſingle 
grain of incenſe burnt upon her altar for near a 
A thouſand years, it is hard to tell what ſhould 
awake this prepoſterous zeal, or make them ſo ea- 
ger to mortalize the EMBLEMs of Antiquity. Is 
< there not, as I was hinting, ſome. infection in the 
caſe? Has not the reading the FLAMING 1NVEC- 
&« TIVES i of the primitive Fathers, who were actu- 
&« ally in the ſtruggle, a little infected their Follow- 
sers with the ſame firey ſpirit and INDECENT LAN- 
% GUAGE K.“ 


Cc 


i The ingenious Writer ſeems to lie under a ſmall miſtake. 
Though faming invefives may perhaps be thought characteri- 
ſtic of the FarRHERS' zeal, the terms are not here in their place. 
They reſerved their invefives for a better occaſion, to fulmi- 
nate the malice of their Enemies, and the follies of their Friends, 
On this point, viz. the mortalizing the emblems of antiquity, 1 
can aſſure him, they appeared much at their eaſe ; and more 
diſpoſed to quibble than to rail ; 1s he may ſee by one of the 
molt ſerious of them, and who leaſt underſtood raillery when 
he was preſſed, I mean St. Auſtin ; who in his confutation of 
Varro and his emblems, could afford to be thus jocular : “ Sed, 
« hæc omnia inquit [Varro] referuntur ad nundum; videatne 
4c potius ad immundum.“ Civ. Dei, 1, vu. c. 27. 

* P. 220 — 7. i 

Thi 
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This indecent language is to be found in the ſecond 
volume of the Divine Legaltion; where it is ſaid, 
that the Ancients adopted into jhe nuinber of their 
greater Gods, Raviſbers, Adullerers, Fathics, Va- 
gabonds, Thieves, and Murderers'. But it is plea- 
ſant to hear this learned perſon talk of decency to a 
ſet of Phantoms, Emblems, and Symbols; for ſuch 
he eſteems theſe Greater Gods to be; and yet ob- 
ſerve it ſo little to the Miniſters of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion. For he is at a lols, the Reader ſees, to ac- 
count for their 2warm/h, where their private intereſt 
is not concerned, And in ſeeking for the cauſe of 
it, when he cannot fix it on their evarice and ambi- 
tion, rather than allow them a motive becoming 
their character and office, he will throw it upon 
their paſſions and prejudices. He ſuppoles, they 
catched the infection from the Fathers, whole worldly 
intereſts, he imagines, were much concerned in 
the quarrel. But I have that opinion of his candour 
and love of virtue as to believe, that he will be 
pleated to find his ſuſpicions ill grounded : And 
that the Eccle/raſtics, who engage ſo warmly in this 
queſtion, do it on important reaſons, becoming 
their character of Miniſters of the Truth. 

The Bible repreſents ancient Idolatry, in the 
molt odious colours; and the whole Gentile World 
as given up to its deluſions. A ſpecies of modern 
Mythologiſts, hinted at above, and whom a late 


French writer hath well deſcribed en, had endea- 


Book IV. ſect. iv. 

m. Au commencement du Seiz ieme Siecle quelques: uns des 
Savans, qui contribuerent au retabliſſement des lettres, etoient, 
dit en, Paiens dans le coeur, plus encore par PEDENTERIE, 
que par libertinage: enſorte qu'il n'etit pas tenu a eux de ra- 
mener le culte des Dieux d' HoukERREH et de Virgile ils em- 
ploioient ce qu'ils avoient de literature et d'eſprit, pour donner 
au Paganiſme un tour plauſible, et en former un ſyſtzme moins 
inſenſe. Ils avouoient que la My THOLOGLHE etoit inſoutenable 


voured 
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voured to evade this charge, by borrowing the 
defences of the ancient Philoſophers ; who allego- 
rized the tables of the popular Religion, to ſcreen 
it from the contempt of the more knowing Vulgar; 
as Learning, at one time, and Chriſtianity, at an- 
other, had ſeverally ſhaken the Seat of Superſti- 
tion”. In thoſe Allegories, all the national Gods 
were reduced to mere SYMBOLS, expreſſive of the 
Attributes of the firſt Cauſe: and, conſequently, 
the Scripture-charge againſt the Gentiles, of wor- 
ſhiping theCreature for the Creator, rendered ground- 
leſs, or at leaſt, uncandid. In this ſtate and repre- 
fentation of things, ſome Ecclefraſtics have thought 
it of their office to MORTALIZE theſe pretended em- 
blems of Antiquity ;, and to ſhew, that their greater 
national Gods were dead men deified : and, conſe- 
quently, that their worſhipers were real Idolaters ; 
and of the worſt fort too, as they frequently had 
for their objects the worſt kind of men. 

But fo little of this matter entered into the learn- 
ed Author's views, that he ſays, This, which 
« was formerly a grand religious controverſy, is 
* now turned to a point of pure ſpeculation. What, 
ein the days of Polytheiſm, raiſed the indignation 
« of the Prieſts, and inflamed the rival zeal of 
c the Fathers of the Church, now raiſes a /:t//e 
& ſquabble amongſt the Antiquaries, as a queſtion of 
«© mere curioſity : to wit, whether all the Gods of 
« Antiquity were not mortal men o.“ 

Now, it a man will needs ſuppoſe, that where 
the Clergy have no oblique and intereſted deſigns, they 


priſe a la lettre: mais, en meme tems, elle contenoit, ſelon 
eux, ſous 'EMBLEmE des fictions les profondeurs de la yay- 
SIQUE, de lamoRALE et de la THEOLOG1E. Vie de L'Emp. Ju- 
lien. p. 48—9. 
n See p. 307. of this part. 
oP. 208. | 
2 have 
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have no reaſonable ones, he will be often out in his 
reckoning: And (what to be ſure is greatly to be 
lamented) unequal to the office of a Cenſor on their 
Manners. 

After all, perhaps we underſtand the learned 
Writer as little, as he appears to have underſtood 
us, if we think him in earneſt. The whole of his 
Letters, if one may judge by hints dropt here and 
there, ſeems to be a mere ſportive exerciſe of Wit; 
and juſt ſuch an encomium on the wISHOM OF THE 
ANCIENTS as Eraſmus's was, on the FOLLY OF THE 
Mopkxxs. It is certain, at leaſt, that in the proſe- 
cution of his argument, his chief concern is for 
Fiction and its intereſts. Thus, in one page, he 
tells us, That this eager zeal to mortalize theſe 
emblems of Antiquity is deſtruzive of all true Poe- 


try.“ And in another, That this prevailing - 


proſaic taſte has neither dignity of manners, nor ſtrength 
of genius, nor extent of fancy *.” But he explains 
himſelf more fully, where ſpeaking of SyMBoLs and 
ALLEGORIES, and the inſeparable as well as acci- 
dental marks by which they may be unravelled, he 
illuſtrates his ſubject by Ab. Pluche's Hypotheſis : 
Which, however, in ſeveral places, he treats for 
what it is, an idle and a groundleſs fancy.“ Sym- 
<« bols (ſays he) carry natural marks that ſtrike a ſa- 
« gacious mind, and lead it, by degrees, to their real 
meaning. A hint in one author brightens the 
<« obſcurities in many others; as one ſingle obſer- 
« ſervation of Macrobius proved the clue to Abbe 
„ Pluche's (how juſtly I ſay not) to unravel the 
* whole myſtery of Egyptian, Aflyrian, and Gre- 
(ian Gods r.“ He had no occaſion to conſider 


P. 215. q P. 214. 
r As our learned Critic would inmortalixe the Pagan Dei- 
ties in reverence to the CLASSICS, ſo this Abbe Pluche (of 


whom he ſpeaks with ſo much honour) has attempted to 2 
| 09 
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how juſtly, if he was in jeſt. Otherwiſe, a man 
would ſee, that the juſtneſs unravelling depended 
on the reality of the Clue: Which, too, tho' digni- 
fied with this name, is indeed no other than a 
number of odd ends, that wanted to be made con- 
fetent, rather than to be unravelled. 

But as if all this had not been enough to ſhew us 
that his concern was not for TRuTH but Fiction, 
he gravely profeſſes to credit all Bacon's viſions, 
as the genuine /iſaom of the Ancients, which every 
body elſe admires as the ſportive effort of mo- 
dern wit. As he is in ſo pleaſant an humour 
he may not be diſpleaſed to hear the Determina- 
tion of Docrox RABELAISs upon this queſtion, 
who thus addreſſes the Allegorizers of his time, 
4 Croyez-vous, en voſtre toy, qu'oncques Ho- 
« MERE, eſcripvant IIliade & l'Odyſſce, penſaſt 
4 &s ALLEGORIES leſquelles de luy ont calcfrete 
« Plutarche, Heraclide de Ponticq, Euſtatie, Phor- 
< nute, et ce que d iceulx PoLITIAN ha deſcrobe? 
ce Si le croyez, vous n' approchez ne de piedz, ne 
« de mains à mon opinion; qui DECRETE icelles 
c auſſi peu avoir eſte fongees de Homere, que 
« POvide en {es Metamorphoſes, les Sacremens 
« de PEvangile, leſquelz ung Frere Lubin, vray 
© croquelardon, s'eſt efforcè demonſtrer fi d ad- 
c venture il rencontroit gens auſſi folz que luy.“ 


them out of their Mortal ſtate, in order to cover the diſgraces 
of Po ER Y; to which that ſuperſtition is obnoxious from the 
arallels between Saint and Hero-worfhip ; and by a new ſyſtem, 
— by a delirious imagination on the dream of a lethargic 
Pedant“, to make the Dii majorum Gentium the mere cyphers 
of an ancient Alphabet. | 
This facetious Satyriſt had here in his eye thoſe very My- 
thologiſts of the ſixteenth Century, whom the learned Author of 
the life Julian, quoted above, io very juſtly cenſures. 


1 Macrobius, 


And 
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And thus much for this grand Key of Mythology, 
as this learned Writer is pleaſed to call his Work *. 


To return to the Patrons of the other extreme, 
That the heavenly bodies were only SYMBOLS of the 
Hero-Gods. Having thus ſhewn, the worſhip of 
the elements to be prior to that of dead men, 1 the 
not only overthrown his argument, for the proof of 
the atheiſtic notion of the origin of Religion, but like- 
wiſe the notion itſelf. For if (as our adverſaries 
own) the worſhip of dead men was the firlt reli- 
gious inſtitution after entering into civil ſociety ; 
and if (as I have proved) the worſhip of the hea- 
venly bodies preceded that of dead men; the con- 
ſequence is, that Religion was in uſe before the 
Civil Magiſtrate was in Being. But I need not 
our adverſaries conceſſion for this conſequence ; 
having proved from ancient teſtimony, that plane- 
tary worſhip was the only Icolatry long before Civil 
Society was known; and continued to be ſo, by all 
unpolicied nations, le after. 

II. I come, in the next place, to direct Fat: 
from whence it appears, hal the Lawgiver, or 
Civil Magiſtrate, did not invent Religion. 

Here the Atheiſt's groſs prevarication ought not 
to paſs uncenſured. From the notoriety oi the 
Magiſtrate's care of Religion, he would conclude 
it to be his invention: And yet, that very Anti- 
quity which tells him 7475, as plainly and fully tells 
him this oer; namely, that Religion was not in- 
vented by him: For, look through all Greek, Ro- 
man, and Barbarous Antiquity ; or look back on 
what we have extracted from thence in the ſecond 
ſection of the foregoing book, and it will appear, 
that not one ſingle Lawgiver ever found a people, 
how wild or unimproved ſoever, without a Reli- 


P. 409. 
gion, 
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gion, when he undertook to civilize them. On the 
contrary, we ſee them all, even to the Lawgivers of 
the Thracians and Americans, addreſſing them- 
ſelves to the ſavage Tribes, with the credentials of 
that God who was there profeſſedly acknowledged 
and adored. But the truth of this will be farther ſeen 
from hence: It appears by the Hiſtory of the Law- 
givers, by the ſayings recorded of them, and by the 
fragments of their writings yet remaining, that they 
perceived the error and miſchief of the groſs idola- 
tries practiſed by thoſe People, whom they reduced 
into Society; and yet, that they never ſet upon re- 
forming them: From whence we reaſonably con- 
clude, that they found the People in poſſeſſion of a 
Religion which they could not unſettle; and fo 
were forced to comply with inveterate prejudices. 
For, that they were willing and deſirous to have 
reformed what they found, appears not only from 
the PrRoems to their Laws, ſpoken of above, but 
from the teſtimony of one of the moſt knowing 
Writers of Antiquity, I mean Hutarch; who, in his 
Treatile of Superſtition, {peaking of the intractable 
temper of the People, fays, they ran headlong into 
all the follies which the makers of Graven images 
propagated ; gnd-in the mean time, turned a deat 
ear to their Lawgivers, who endeavoured to in- 
form them better: and this forced even Solon 
himſelf to eſtabliſh the Temple-worſhip of Venus 
tbe Proſtitute“. But the reform was feen to be 
ſo impoſſible, that Plato lays it down as an 
axiom in his Republic, That nothing ought tobe 
changed in the received Religion which the Law- 
giver finds already eſtabliſhed : and that a man 


Y G4Xog0GÞwv 2: x, FIOAITIKQN ardews xdlafrogor, Wm deexr uw 
Ty Te des oturoTHla Hu eng Ti D- %) wiyarOrooun;, wile Bias 
0 KU HO. | | 

W eps Afpeiryg. Athenæi Deip. J. xiii, 

| muſt 
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muſt have loſt his underſtanding to think of 
ſuch a project. All they could do, cherefore, when 
they could not purity the Soul. of Religion, was 
more firmly to conſtitute the Bopy of it. And this 
they did by NATIONAL RITES AND CEREMONIES. 
Indeed, in courſe of time, though inſenſibly, the 
genius of the Religion, as we obſerved before *, fol- 
lowed that of the civil Policy; and ſo grew better 
and purer, as it did in Romt; or more corrupt 
and abominable, as it did in SyRIA. But had the 
Legiſlators given an entire new REL1G10vy, in the 
manner they gave Laws, we ſhould have found 
ſome of thoſe, at leaſt, nearly approaching to the 
purity of natural Religion. But as we ſee no ſuch, 
we mult conclude they round Religion, and did 
not MAKE it. 

On the whole then, I have proved, what the moſt 
judicious Hook ER was not aſhamed to believe, be- 
fore me, That © a politique uſe of Religion there is. 
„Men fearing Gop are thereby a great deal more 
« effectually, than by poſittve Laws reſtrayned,. 
from doing evil; inaſmuch as thoſe Laws have no 
further power than over our outward actions only; 
«« whereas unto mens' inward cogitations, unto the 

„ privie intents and motions of their hearts, Reli- 
<« gion ſerveth for a bridle. What more ſavage, 
« wilde, and cruell than man, if he ſee himſelfe 
< able, either by fraude to over-reach, or by power 
c to over-beare, the Laws whereunto he ſhould be. 


„ ſubject? Wherefore in ſo great boldneſs to of- 


6c fend, it behoveth that the World ſhould be held 
in awe, not by a VAINE SURMISE, but a TRUE 
c APPREHENSION of ſomewhat, which no man 
* may think himſelfe able to withſtand. THIS 1s - 
„THE POLITIQUE USE OF RELIGION V.““ Thus far 


*:See p. 98. of the firſt part. | 
Y Eccl. Pol. Book V. ſect. ii. : 
Vol. II. T this 
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this great man; where he takes notice how certain 
Atheiſts of his time, by obſerving this uſe of Re- 
ligion to Society, were fortified in their folly, in 
believing Religion to have been invented by poli- 
ticians to keep the World in awe. An abſurdity, 
J perſuade myſelf, now ſo thoroughly expoſed, as 
to be henceforth deemed fit only to go in rank 


with the tales of Nurles, and the dreams of Free- 
thinkers. 


T Have now at length gone through the two firſt 
Propoſitions : 


I. THAT THE INCULCATING THE DOCTRINE OP 
A FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, 


IS NECESSARY TO THE WELL-BEING OF CIVIL So- 
CIETY. 


2. THAT ALL MANKIND, ESPECIALLY THE MOST 
WISE AND LEARNED NATIONS OF ANTIQUITY, 
HAVE CONCURRED IN BELIEVING, AND TEACH-= 
ING, THAT THIS DOCTRINE WAS OF SUCH USE TO 
CIVIL SOCIETY. 


The next Volume begins with the proof of the third ; 
namely, 


3. THAT THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE 
oF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, 18 NOT TO BE 


FOUND IN, NOR DID MAKE PART OF, THE Mosaic 
DISPENSATION. 


Hitherto we have been forced to move ſlowly, 
to grope our way in the dark, through the thick 
contuſion of many irrational RxLIGIONS, and mad 
ſchemes of PhiLosopH, independent of, and in- 
conſiſtent with one another: Where the labour of 
the ſearch, perhaps, has been much greater to the 
Author, than the pleaſure will be to the Reader, 

| In 
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in finding this chaos reduced to ſome kind of or- | 
der; the PrincipLes- developed, from whence 1 
the endleſs diverſity and contradiction have ariſen ; I 
and the various us that may be made of theſe | 


diſcoveries for our demonſtration of the truth of re- ll 
vealed Religion. ( 

We now emerge into open day : [ 

Major rerum mihi naſcitur ordo, 1000 
«© Majus opus moveo. 

And having gotten the PROMISED LAND in view, 
the labour will be much eaſter, as the diſcoveries 
will be more important, and the ſubject infinitely 
more intereſting : For having now only one ſingle 
Syſtem and Diſpenſation to explain, conſiſtent in all 
Its parts, and abſolute and perfect in the Whole, 
which though, by reaſon of the profound and ſub- 
lime views of its Author, theſe perfections may not 
be very obvious, yet, if we have but the happineſs 
to enter rightly, we ſhall go on with eaſe, and the 
proſpect will gradually open and enlarge itſelf, till 
we ſee it loſt again in that IMmensiTY from whence 

it firſt aroſe. 

Full of theſe hopes, and under the auſpices of 
theſe encouragements, let us now ſhift the Scene 
from GenTIiLE to Jewisn Antiquity z and prepare 
ourſelves for the opening of a more auguſt and 
ſolemn Theatre. 


The end of the Third Book. 
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INDEX 


N. B. Where the pages are only marked, Part i, is 
underſtood, 


A 


tions in the Academy, ii. 120 - Came from Socrates, 
ii. 115. 

diſtinguiſhed into the O/ (founded by Plato) 
the Middle (by Arce/ilaus ) and the New (by Carneades, ) ii. 
116. 


the Oli or Platoniſit, who came firſt from Socrates, 
declined their maſter's ſceptical method of diſputation, as 
underſtanding it to be only occaſional; and therefore 
dogmatiſed, 11. 122, 123, | | 
the Middle and New, had no real difference, 
and were mere /ceptics from a pretended adherence to 
the true principles of the Socratic ſchool, ii. 124, 125, See 
SOCRATES. 
differ only from the Pyrrhonians (ſo called from Pyr- 
) in aſſerting that the PROBABLE, when found, was 
to be aſſented to, whereas the Pyrrhonians held that no- 
thing was ever to be aſſented to, but the mind kept in an 
eternal ſuſpenſe, ii. 116—119. 
ALL1anCE between Church and State can be produced only, 
by a FREE CONVENTION and MUTUAL COMPACT, Ji. 8. 
| its great preliminary and fundamental article, That 
the church ſhall apply its utmoſt influence for the ſervice of the 


State, and that the State ſhall ſupport and prote the church, 


11. 18. 

entered into by the Szate for preſerving the purity, 
and applying the influence of Religion in the beſt manner, 
and for preventing the miſchief that the church in her 
independent ſtate, might occaſion, ii. 9—16. 

- entered into by the Church ſolely for a stcu- 


RITY FROM ALL EXTERIOR VIOLENCE, and not from the 


motives of propagating the eſtabliſhed religion by force, 


which would be z»jz/t ; or of procuring honours, riches and 


power, which would be mpertinent, ii. 17. See CHURCH. 


\ CADEMICS, fo called from holding their diſputa- 
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procures from the State to the church ; t. A {t- 
tled endowment for her miniſters ; 2. A place for her repre- 
Sentatives in the legiſlature ; 3. A juriſdiction with coercive 
poaver for reformation of manners, ii. 20, 21. 
| procures from the Church to the State, the reſgn- 
ing up of her independency, and the making the civil magiſtrate 
her $UPREME HEAD, without whoſe approbation ſhe can 
tranſact — li. 21—23. 
muſt always be made with the largeſt Religious 
Society, if more than one in the ſtate, with a full Tolera- 
tion to the reſt under the reſtriction of a Tef-/aw, ii. 23, 
24. See ToLERAT1ON and TEST. 
gave birth to a CHURCH BY LAW ESTABLISH- 
ED, Which, with a Te- lau, is the voice of nature, ii. 2, 
18, 27. 
| - on the ſame foundation with She original civil com- 
fact, virtually if not formally executed, ii. 23. 
Ar1sTOTLE the diſciple of Plato and his rival, ii. 160. 
- writ books of Laws and Politics in oppoſition to 
his maſter, tho' he threw off his legiſlative character, ii. 


160, 
Patron of the Eſential differences, as Plato was of 
the Moral /exſe, and Zeno of Arbitrary will, 43, note. 
| tuck to the ancient method of a Double Doctrine, 
but with leſs caution and reſerve than the Pythagoreans 
and Platoniſis, ii. 160. 

— expreſſes himſelf in his Ethics in the moſt dog- 
matic way againſt a future ſtate of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, ii. 160, 161. 

ATHae1sTs cannot arrive to the knowledge of the morality of 
actions properly ſo called, 44—56. 
| cannot be ſufficiently influenced to the practice 
of virtue by the moral ſenſe alone, or in conjunction 
with the E/ential differences of things, nor by a ſtrong 
appetite to g/ory or reputation, 56—6 5; 
ATomic SYSTEM the firſt and nobleſt of Phy/ics, invented by 
Democritus and Leucippus, and revived by Cartefius, ii. 


223. 

aſcribed by Poſidonius to Maſchus a Phanican, 
aſſerted by Cudworth to be the ſame with Mees, whom 
Burnet refutes, ii. 223. 


B 


BayLe, Peter, his character, 34. 
—— maintains that Religion is not uſeful, nor Atheiſm 
deſtructive, to Society 
his arguments collected and refuted, 34—78- 
| | — falſely 
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—— falſely reckons Pomponatius among thoſe that deny 
the uſefulneſs of Religion to Society, 26—34. See Pou- 


PONATIUS. 


—— — — ſupports Plutarch's T hefis, that Superſtition is worſe 
than Atheifm, 257. 8 | 


C 
Canis:, the principal Hierophants or Miniſters in the Myſteries, 


173. 

2 the word uſed by the antients to ſignify three ſe- 
veral characters: the Gods in whoſe honour the Myſteries 
were inſtituted ; the //ztutors of the My/teries : and the 
Hierophants who officiated, 173, 174. 

——— ſuppoſed to write the H;ffory narrated to the Ex- 
Ta in the celebration of the greater Myſteries at the com- 
mand of 'Thoth, 173. 

CarDan aſſerts that the Doctrine of a Future State is deſtruc- 
tive to Society, 33, 34. 
characteriſed and cenſured, 32—34. 
CRvURCH or RELIGIOUS SOCIETY inſtituted to preſerve purity 
of faith and worſhip, ii. 6. | 
has for its w/timate end the care of the ſoul only, and 
not of the body, ii. 6. 

— muſt be ſovereign and independent on the Civil So- 
ciety, ii. 6. See DE PEN DEN CX. 

has not in and of itſelf any civil coerciue poaber or 
juriſdiction, Ni. 7. 

——— united to the ſtate becomes a Religion by Law efta- 
bliſhed, ii. 9. See ALLIANCE. 

Cicero brought the Greek Philoſophy and Eloquence to Rome, 

11. 165. 

— lis real ſentiments concerning a Future flate, very 
difficult to be known, ii. 166— 170. 

— hath given no marks in his Philoſophical works 

to diſtinguiſh his ſentiments on this head, ii. 171. 

—— ——- hath delivered moſt probably hie true Sentiments 
in his Epiſtles to his Friends, when diveſted of the Politician, 

the Sophiſt, and the Advocate, ii. 172. 

———— profeſſes in his Epiftles his diſbelief of a future 

flate of rewards and puniſhments, in the freeft manner, ii. 

174. 1 

ue his notion of the immortality of the ſoul, no argu- 
ment of his belief of a ature fate, but rather the ver 

reaſon why he believed it not, ii. 172. note (o). 206. 
See SOUL. | 

Civil Socikrx invented for the Security of Liberty and Proper- 

ty, or a Remedy againſt ** its chief end, 11, 12. ii. 5. 

: ® — not 


bot inſtituted at firſt with a view to all its 
advantages, which may be called its ſecondary end, 12, 
ii. 5. | 

: inſufficient to prevent moral diſorders, 13. 

as — can reſtrain only from open tranſgreſſion, nor 


Wn 


from that in all caſes, for fear of worſe conſequences, 


13, 14. | 
A cannot ſo far extend its care to indimiduals, but 

they muſt be ſometimes negle&ed for the ſake of the 

ewhole, 14. 

overlooks the Duties of imperfe# obligation, 14. 

See DuT1Es. ; | 

increaſes thoſe inordinate appetites for the correc- 
tion of which it was introduced, 15. | 

cannot enforce the Sanction of Rewards, becauſe 
the objects of it cannot be known, and becauſe no fund 
would be ſufficient to reward all who might claim, 19, 
20. See REWARDS. | 

nothing to do with the care of ſoz/;, but only 
of the body, 8. | 

—— — — wants the help of Religion to ſupply its defects, 
22. See FUTURE STATE, RELIG10N. 


D 


DegepExDENCY of Societies ariſes either from THE Law or Na- 
TURE, and then is e/ential, which cannot be where Soci- 
eties are eſſentially different, as church and fate are, or from 
GENERATION, where one ſociety ſprings from another, as 
Corporations, &c. in a city, but the Religious Society did 
not ſpring from the C:4/, but exiſted before it, 6, 7. 

— OT It is from the Law of Nations or the Civil Law, 
to prevent Imperium in Imperio, which happens not be- 
tween the Civil and Religious Society, ii. 7. | 

Dzxmons believed to have a ſhare in the adminiſtration of a 
particular Providence, ii. 194. 

iV ſuppoſed to have paſſions and afectious like men. 
thought by the people to be capricious in the exer- 
ciſe of their paſſions, which gave birth to the extravagant 
rites of atonement: Hence the Greek name of Super/ti- 

tion, AticidaiHνιj, that is, the fear of Demons, ii. 194. 
| — much talked of in the writings of the Pythagore- 
ans and Platonifts, the doctrine of which characteriſed the 

theology of thoſe eds. 

DovBLE DOCTRINE or the handling of one and the ſame ſubject 
in a twofo/d manner, exoterically according to the wa/gar 
notions, and ęſoterically according to truth, ii. 92, 98. 

— — explained by Macrobius, 11. *LY . 
| a— practiſed 


— — 3 
* 


IN . 


practiſed by all the Theiftical Philoſophers, in re- 
ference to the nature of ſuperior beings, the foul, and a 
future fate ; which laſt, tho' inculcated by all exeterically 
or openly, was in their eſoteric or private teachings, always 
rejected, ii. 109, 126. See PhiLOSOPHERS. 

— —— {ſerves to ſolve and reconcile the inconſiſtencies, 
and contradictions of the Philoſophers, 11. 110. 


eſpecially to the Platonic, 11. 99, 152. 

gave riſe to the hidden doctrines of the Philoſo- 
phers, ii. 99. 

—— — borrowed by the Greeks from the Egyptian Priz/ts, 
who had a hidden and ſacred, as well as an open and wulgar 
Philoſophy, ii. 101—103. Py. 

employed both by them and the Egyptians for the 
ſake of Society, tho' it might at length degenerate into craft 
and folly, ii. 99, 100, 103, 109. 

Duriks of PERFECT OBLIGATION, fo called becauſe c:wil 
laws could readily and ought of neceſſity to enforce 
their obedience. 

—— of IMPERFECT OBLIGATION, ſo called becauſe civil 
laxus could not conveniently take notice of them, as 


Gratitude, Charity, &c. the neglect of which may however 


prove fatal to a ſtate, 14, 15. | 


E. | | 
Eovrriaxs the firſt who perfected Civil Policy and eſtabliſhed 
Religion, with the Doctrine of a Future State, 91. ii. 96. 
worſhiped at the firſt the Heavenly bodies, as Sun, 
Moon, &c. ii. 295- 
m——— ſuper-induced Hero-worſhip or dead men deified, 


ii. 297. 


were authors likewiſe of Brute-awor arp, ii. 298, 
See IvoLaTRY. 
had a twofold Philoſophy, the one hidden and ſa- 
cred, the other open and vulgar; which gave birth to the 
Double-Doctrine, carried into Greece by the Philoſophers, 
ii. 101—103. | 
among the firſt who taught the :mmortality of the 
foul, not for ſpeculation, but for the ſupport of the Doc- 
trine of a Future ſlate, in order to ſecure That of a Promi- 
widence, to explain the ways of which the Metempſychoſis 
was invented, ii. 228. See Soul, METEMPSYCHos1S. 
— repreſented God as a Spirit diffuſing itſelf ili the 
«world: teaching in a figurative ſenſe, that Gop 1s ALL 
THINGS, the Greeks drew the concluſion in a literal ſenſe, 


that ALL THINGS ARE Gop, which produced the Athe- 


2 3 iſtica 


is a true key to the antient Greek P-2iloſophy, and | 
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iſtical Doctrine of the Id or Univerſal Nature, revived by 
Spinoza. 


— 


were the Inventors of the Myſteries, which were 

carried into Greece by Cadmus and Inachus, 102, 138, 139, 

202. See MYSTERIES. 

taught dogmatically according to Tradition, and 

not ſcientifically, ii. 222, 223. 

their Wiſdom ſo much extolled and mentioned 

by ſcripture conſiſted only in the Science of Legi//ation 

and Policy, ii. 222. 

carried not the other ſciences to any great 

height, as appears by a ſingular inſtance in Pythagoras, ii. 
221. 

Exrhusfasu to be met with in great Conquerors, Legiſlators or 
Preachers of a new Religion, ii. 281. 

tempered always in Heroes with an equal fhare of 

craft and policy, ii. 281, 282. 

without it no great undertakings can ever ſue- 

ceed, 11. 282, 284. | | 

incapable alone to bring a deſign to perfection, 


ji. 283. 
m——— joined with policy in a Hero, great will be the 
ſucceſs of his undertakings — Inſtances of it in Mabo- 
met, Ignatius Loyola, and Oliver Cromwel, ii. 283— 


288. 


extolled by Varro, 11. 286. 

EViDENCE for Revelation, EXTERNAL and INTERNAL. 

External lies open to-attacks—weakened by time 
and loſs of memorials—cannot be ſupported without the 

. internal, and yet generally uſed alone, 1—4, en, 


»=—————Tnternal more perfect, demonſtrative, ar” pager) r 
edge 


always at hand ——requires a thorough know of hu- 
man nature, civil policy, and of the Maſaic and Chriſtian 
diſpenſations, 1—4. _ 

Internal of the Divine Legation of Moſes, taken 


from the omiſſion of the Doctrine of a future ſtate, the 
ſubject of this diſcourſe, 5, 7. 


F 

FanTE of the Bees writ to prove private wices, publick benefits. 

examined and confuted, 78— 86. 
Fan1xs or antient Mythology contrived, as ſome think, by the 
| Sage, Of old, for repoſitories of their myſterious wiſdom, 
conſequently (ſay they) are natural, moral, and divine truths 
diſguiſed, ii. 131, 306. | 
—— abound with abominable ,t, injuſtice, and im- 
piety, 
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piety, and therefore were not invented to convey ſuch 
truths, 11. 132. 

»—— ſuppoſed by others to be corruptions of Civil Hiftory, 
and to have their foundation in real fats, which doubt- 
leſs is the truth, ii. 132. 

————— confined by ſome to profane hiſtory only (who ap- 
pear to be right) by others only to /acred, ii. 133. 

— invented (ſome few however) to convey moral and 
phyſical Truths, ii. 135. | 

—ftrſt allegorited when the ſecret of the Gods bein 
dead men deified began to be detected, and the abſurd 1 
immoral ſtories of the common mythology gave offence, ii. 
303, 30% 315. 

of Homer ſaid to be phyfical, ethical, and moral 
allegories, ii. 307. 

— "garage by allegorical interpretations when at- 
tacked by the Chriſtians, who could not object againſt a 

method which they had juſt borrowed from Paganiſm to 
ſpiritualize the Scriptures, ii. 308. 

FuTuRE STATE of rewards and puniſhments improperly ſo cal- 

led, where the happineſs and miſery conſequent on virtue 


and vice are necgſſary, and not by the deſignation of evil, 


ii. 88, 

properly ſo called, where the happineſs and miſery 
conſequent on virtue and vice are the poſitive deſignation 
of will, ibid. 

— proved from the unequal ways of Providence in this 
world, 21, 24. 

FuTurE STATE properly ſo called, the inculcating the Doc- 
trine of it neceſſary to the w- ¼e l being of Civil Society, 9. 
proved from the nature of Man, and genius of Grwit 
Society, 9—26. 

———  reſtrains from ſecret tranſgreſſion —obliges to the 
duties of imperfe& obligation, 13, 14. (See DuTiEs) — 

| enforces the ſanction of rewards, 22. (See REwarDs)— 
the only ſupport of religion, 23—25. 

—— pr farther, in that a// mankind, eſpecially the 
moft wiſe and earned nations of antiquity, Lawgivers 
and Philoſophers, have concurred in believing and teach- 
ing, that this doctrine was of ſuch uſe to Cuil Societies, 
87. See LAwWOIVERS and PHILOSOPHERS. 

FuTuURE STATE, the Doctrine of it omitted by Moſes, there- 
fore his law of divine original, 7. See Reiicion. 

— not believed by the very Philoſophers, who ſo in- 
duſtriouſly inculcated the doctrine of it, ii. 86. See Pi- 
L-OSQPHERS, 


24 — lid 


IX. 


—— believed only by ſuch of the Legiſſators who were 
not profeſſed Phileſophers, ii. 240. See LAWGIVERS, 


G - 


God held, by the Philoſophers, incapable of anger or other paſ- 
fions, which infers the denial of a future ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments, ii. 183—199. g 
 ——— ſuppoſed to deliver up the government of the ſeve- 
ral regions of the earth to inferior Gods, Demons, and Local 
tutelary Deities, who were believed to have paſſions and 
affettions, ii. 194. | 
m—— held by thoſe who believed there was but one ſub- 
Hance, to be the univerſal nature or To ©: theſe were 
Atheiſts, 11. 199. 
»——— held by thoſe who believed there were two /ub- 
flances, to be a ſpirit pervading the univerſe, and ſerving it 
for a ſoul: thele were Theiſts, ii. 209, 229. | 


* 


H . 
 Hero-worsnry, or the 2 of dead men deiſſed, the ſecond 
of the three ſpecies of /dolatry, ii. 297. See IpoLl ATR. 
»——— falſely aſſerted to the primitive worſhip, in 
order to overturn all religion, and make it a fate-inven- 
tion, 11. 288, ; 
proved not to be the firſt worſhip, but to be ſu- 
perinduced upon the Planetary, ii. 289 — 302. 


I 


IpoLaTtzy, three ſpecies of it; 1. The Planetary and Elemen- 
tary ; 2. Hero-worſhip ; 3. Brute-worſhip. | 

the firſt ſpecies, or the worſhip of the Heaven 

Bodies and Elements, as the Sun, Moon, Stars, Fire, Earth, 

on proved to be prior to the other two, ii. 292— 

29 | | : 


the ſecond ſpecies, or the worſhip of dead men dei- 
fied, Kings, Lawgivers and public Benefafors, proved to 
be /uper-induced upon the primary worſhip of the Heawenly 

Bodies, ii. 300—302. + 
— the third ſpecies, or Brute-wor/hip, took its riſe 
from the method of the Egyptians, to record the hiſtory 
of their Hero Gods, in Hieroglyphical figures of Animals, 
(which ſtood for marks of their Elementary Gods and 
Heroes.) This introduced a fymbolic worſhip of their 
Gods under theſe figures. But (as in the caſe of $aint- 
<v0r/ip among the Catholics) the ſymbol was ſoon forgot, 
and at length the animals themſelves whoſe figures the 
N 4 9 8 eri . 8 | Riesig: 
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Hieroglyphics repreſented, became the object of adoration, 
ii. 298. 
L 


Lawofyvrxs of old believed the doctrine of a Future State, pro- 
periy fo called, neceſſary to the well being of Ciwul So- 

ciety, 87. ; 

took care always to inculcate it, as appears, 

1. from the uniwerſality of it among all civilized nations, 
except the Jeauiſb. 

2. from the nature of the Pagan Religion, in reference to 
the origin of their Gods (Kings and Founders of civil 
policy,) to the attributes, given to theſe Gods (always 
correſponding with the genius of the Government) and 
to the mode of publick worſhip, directed to Local Tute- 
lary Deities, 95—103. | 

uſed divers methods and arts to inculcate that 

doctrine, 103. 8 

pretended a Rewelation from ſome God, not ſo 

much to beget a veneration for their laws, as to eſtabliſh 

the opinion of a Providence, 104—112. 

prefaced their laws with the doctrine of a gene- 

ral Providence, of which two inſtances (the only remains 

of this kind, thoſe»of Zaleucus and Charondas) proved to 

be genuine, 111—136. 

inſtituted Myſteries ſolely with a view to ſupport 

the doctrine of a Providence by inculcating the belief of 
a future ſlate, 136. See MYSTERIES. 

united Religion thus propagated to the ſtate, ii. 

1, Cc. See ALLIANCE, Churcn. 

N allowed a large and full Toleration in matters of 

Religion, ii. 33. See TOLERATION. 
were the firſt who went out of Greece to Egypt to 
learn the art of Law-giving, as Orpheus, Rhadamanthus, 

Minos, Triptolemus, and others, and received with it the 

Dauble-Doctrine, ii. 104. See DouBLe-DocTrINE. 

thoſe who were alſo profeſſed Philoſophers, did 
not believe the Doctrine of a Future State, which they 
took care to inculcate for it's uſefulneſs to Civil Society, 
ii. 240. See PHILOSOPHERS, 


M 


Macic, three ſorts of it; 1. The magic of invocation or Necro- 
mancy, which had its birth from the Shews in the My/- 
teries; 2. The magic of transformation or Metamorphoſis, 
derived from the Metempſychoſis taught in the Myſteries : 
theſe two condemned as criminal; 3. The magic of divine 
communication under a viſible appearance or Theurgy, which 


„ n 


came from the ANOPPHTA concerning the divine nature, 
24. 

a the Theurgic eſpouſed. by the latter Platoniſtt and 
Pythagoreans, who had their Philoſophic Myſteries, the 
rites of Which conſiſted in the practice of Theurgical Ma- 

c. Theſe were the Myſteries the Emperor Julian was fo 
Pad of, 324. . 
METAMoRBHOSTS, OP transformation of the body, aroſe from the 
doctrine of the Metempſychoſis or Tranſmigration of the Soul, 
being a mode of it, 11. 138. 

S na de a. conſiderable part in the popular notion 
of Providence, as a. puniſhment of vice in this world, 
it, 136. 

— 9 was received wherever the doctrine of the Tranſ- 
migration prevailed, ii. 136. 

gained belief by the diſordered imagination of a 
melancholy habit, an inſtance of which was the diſtemper 
called the Lycanthropy, where the pgſeſed fancied himlelf 
turned into a wo/F or other animal, ii. 136. 
| is a ſpecies of the antient Fables, ii. 135. See 
FABLES. -' 
of Ovid, a poem formed on the moſt ſublime and 
regular plan, 2 popular Hiſtory of Providence, carried down 
from the creation to his own times, thro” the Egyptian, 
Phœnician, Greek and Roman Hiſtories, ii. 139, 142. 
Mrrzursxcnosis, or Trarſmieration of Soul, a doctrine em- 
ployed by: the antrents to explain the ways of Providence, 
ll. 135. | 


came from Egypr: diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts, 
the firſt a moral deſegnation of Providence, to ſet right, in a 
future-ſiate, the inequalities in the affairs of this world: the 
ſecond a phyfical, neceſſary tranſition of the ſoul into other 
bodies, without any moral conſideration of rewards and 
puniſtiments; ii. 144. 
taught in this laſt manner by Pyzhagoras among 
his e/ateric or. ſecret doctrines, ii. 145. See PYTHAGORASs. 
— e birth to the Metamorphoſis or transformation 
of the body, ii. 136. | 
Miss10xnaR1ts Catholic and Proteſtant conſtantly, attended with 
ill ſucceſs, 70. | 
the Catholic preach a commentitious ſyſtem for the 
Goſpel of Chriſt to civilized nations, who are not diſpoſed 
to change o/d:fables.for new, 70. 
the Prote/iznt carry the genume-Gofpel with them, 
but preach it to Savages with-no- better ſucceſs, 70. 
—— {ould art-crwilize, and then inſtru, 71. 
prevented from doing ſo by the im: 1 
| 8 
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of the European colonies, who do all in their power to 
keep the natives in a ſavage finte, and by the yet more 
diabolic Slawe-trade, which robs the oppoſite continent of 
ſo many thouſands of our ſpecies, for a yearly ſacrifice to 
GAIN, 73- 
will never ſucceed till the two projects of civili- 
zing and ſaving are joined, 7 4. ; 
not ſo wiſe as the antient Lawgivers, who always 
taught religion and civil policy together, 76. 
Mox ality founded on three principles: 
1. The moral ſenſe or inſtindt, whereby we perceive a plea- 
ſure in right, and an aver/ion to wrong, prior to all 
reflexion. 
2. The eſſential differences of human actions, diſcovered 
by reaſon.” 
$. A 1 N bill or the will of God, from which (when 
. diſcovered, with his Being and Attributes, and not be- 
fore) aroſe a moral difference and an obligation to com- 
ply, as our duty, with what i»/tin& perceived, and reaſon 
diſcovered, 37, 38. 
the knowledge of it therefore cannot be attained 
to by Athei/ts, who deny the Being and Will of God, 43. 
See ATHEISTS. 
founded by ſome upon the moral ſenſe ſingly, 
with whom the metaphyſical demonſtration of the efſential 
difference in human actions, is viſionary, and the Will of 
a 2 makes the practice of virtue mercenary and ſer- 
wile, 40. | 
. founded by another ſolely on the e ſential diffe- 
rences of things, excluſive of the Vill of God, which can- 
not make any thing morally good and evil, nor be the 
cauſe of any obligation on moral agents, becauſe the nature 
of things are independent on that Will, 40. 
founded by a third on the Will of a ſuperior alone, 
who rejects the moral ſenſe and eſſential differences of things 
as empty notions, and aſſerts that the notions of fit and 
z»fit proceed only from the arbitrary impoſitions of Will, 
41. See OBLIGATION, 
MrYsTERiEs invented by the Legi/lator to eſtabliſh the doctrine 
of a Providence, by inculcating the belief of a future flate 
of Rewards and Puniſhments, 202 —210. 
the firſt and original were thoſe of J and O/iris 
in Egypt, from thence they came into Greece, under the 
Pr 1 0 of various Gods, as the Inſtitutor thought 
moſt for his purpoſe, 138. | | 


—vVere incredibly numerous; each of the Pagan 
| "8 ) „ Lt Gods 
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Gods having (beſides the public and open) a ſecret worſhip 
called the Myſteries, 137. 

— continued long in religious reverence; the moſt 
noted were the Orphic, the Bacchic, the Eleuſinian, the 
Samothracian, the Cabiric, and Mithriac, 139. 

the Eleuſinian at Athens, in honour of Ceres, the 
moſt renowned, into which all Greece and Aſia Minor 
were intigted. 

introduced the doctrine of a Metempſychoſis or belief 
of a prior flate, to clear up the intricate ways of Provi- 
dence, 142. 

obliged the initiated ſolemnly to commence a 

new life of the ſtricteſt virtue, 145 and bound them to 

fecrecy on pain of death, ii. 1 80. | 
L two ſorts, the GREATER and LESSER. 

the Leer taught, by certain ſecret rites and Heu, 

the origin of /ociety, and the doctrine of a future ſtate 

were preparatory to the Greater, and might be commu- 

picated eafily to all, 149, 

the Greater, into which after four years of pro- 

bation, the ixitiated were admitted, taught the *Anog2nlu 

or hidden Do&rines ; namely, the detection of Polythei/m, 
that the ww/gar Gods were only dead men; and the diſco- 
very of the unity, that there was but one ſupreme God, the 

Creator of all things, by whom the inferior local tutelary 

Gods were ſet over the ſeveral parts of the world, 1 54— 

167, | 


— — 


gave the name of MZ THE to the initiated into 
the Leſſer and that of ENONTHE (1. e. one that ſees things 
4s they are) to thoſe that were admitted to the Greater, 
Tip 
ah celebrated openly by the Cretans, and why, 182. 
highly extolled by the Autients, 184—190. 
revealed by Diagoras (for which he was deem- 
ed an Atheiſt and proſcribed by the city of Athens) and 
alſo by Eubemerus in a more artful manner, 181, 182. 
celebrated with a Hymn concerning the unity, 
{ung by the Hierophant in the habit of the Booth ſup- 
poſed to be the little Orphic Poem quoted by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, 177. | 
degenerated at laſt, and became horribly ſub- 
fervient to Ju/? and revenge. — Cauſes of it, 190—197, 
continued however to teac the doctrine of a 
Future ſiate, even in the moſt debauched celebrations of 
Cupid and Bacchus, the moſt ob/cene parts of the myſterious 
rites being - introduced under the pretence of being em- 
blems of regeneration and a new life, 192. 
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aboliſhed, except the Eleuſinian, by Valentiniau s 
edict againſt Nocturnal ſacrifices, 188. 
Eleuſinian totally aboliſhed afterwards by Theodoſius 
the elder, 189. 
ee againſt by the Fathers as impious and 
immoral in their very original (which was not true,) 
and yet, after this, they ſtudiouſly transfer the Terms, 
Phraſes, Rites, Ceremonies, and Diſcipline of theſe very myſteries 
into our holy Religion, the effects of which have been 
ſeverely felt, 197, 200, note (i). 
alluded to by Virgil in the deſcent of Eneas into 
Hell, which is ſhewn to be an allegorical deſcription of an 
znitiation, and a very exact picture of the Spefacles, Shews 
and Repreſentations in the Eleuſinian Myfleries, 210— 


296. 

: alluded to likewiſe by Apuleius (the graveſt, moſt 
virtuous, and moſt learned Philoſopher of his age) in 
his Metamorphoſis or ſlory of the Golden aſs, and particularly in 
his Epiſode of Cupid and P/yche, which are ſhewn to be 
allegorical recommendations of the myſteries, 304—326. 

MyTroLocy, the Old Pagan only the corruptions of hiſtorical 
tradition, 103. See FABLES, 


O 


OxL1caT10N founded on the Vill of God, which alone can 
make a compliance with the eſſential difference in actions, 
a Duty, 38. Sce MoxAmTx. 
neceſſarily implies an ob/iger different from and 
not the ſame with the ob/;ged, otherwiſe there would be 
no obligation at all, 46, . 
moral, or of a free agent, implies a /aw to enjoin 
and forbid ; but @ /aw is the impoſition of à ſuperior, who 
hath power to exact obedience, 47. 


ligation to action. For till a man is made ſenſible 
that he hath received his Being from the Will of another, 
and is accountable to him for it, he can be under no 
obligation to prefer good to evil, 46, 47. | 
| ariſes in the independent fir! cauſe of all things from 
his own Wiſdom, and can mean, when applied to God, no 
more than direction, 50. | 
ariſes in all intelligent dependent Beings, from the 
Will of the firſt cauſe ; of which Will, the ſenſe of right 
and wrong, ſo ſtrongly implanted in us, and the ential 
differences of things, are the plaineſt indication as well as 
the rule, 52, 5 4+ 


Ovip 


t 


cannot ariſe from the perception of the fitneſs and 
unfitnef of things, which is only a motive, but not an 
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Ovp, his Metamorphoſis, a popular hiftory of Providence, 138. 


See FABLES. - 
P 
PH41L0$0PHERS, THEISTICAL, unanimous, as well as the Law- 
givers, that the doctrine of a future fate was neceſſary to 
the well being of Civil Society, ii. 77—85. 
did not believe that future flate, which they fo 
induſtriouſly propagated to the world, ii. 86. 
taught that every one ſhould conform to the Reli- 
gion of his country, tho" they ſaw the groſs errors of the 
national Religions, ii. go, gr. 
led to this by the opinion, That Utility, and not 
Truth, «was the end of Religion, ii. 91. 
concluded from thence that Utility and Truth da 
vt coincide, and therefore held that it was lawful and ex- 
pedient to deceive for the publick good, ii. 91, 92, 256. 
did, accordingly, /ay one thing when they thought 
another, ii. 92. | . 
had a twofol# or double doctrine; the exoteric, ex- 
ternal or vulgar; and the 2/oteric, internal or ſecret, ii. 92. 
taught the firſt openly to all, and the other to a 
ſele& number, ii. 92. See DovsLE-DocTrine. 
practiſed the double-do&rine, in reference to the 
doctrine of a future fate, ii. 109. 
profeſſed that dofrine as Lawgivers and in pub- 
lic, but rejected it in their private ſpeculations, ii. 109. 
the Pythagoric, the Platonic, the Peripatetic, the 
Stoic, did not believe, tho' all ſedulouſly taught, the doc- 
trine of u future fate, ii. 126. See PyYTHAGOR As, PLATO, 
AR1STOTLE, and Zxxo. 
Were always wont to judge and determine on 
metaphyſical rather than on moral maxims, ii. 182. 
| held principles inconſiſtent with the'doQrine of 
a future fate, fo could not believe it, ii. 183, 235. 

— believed zhat Cod could neither be angry nor hurt any 
one, Which principle deſtroys God's Providence here as 
well as a future fate of rewards amd puniſhments hereafter, 
U. r$3—198. ON 

held univerfally that the foul -was a part or particle 
of Gid aifeerped from bim, und wuapuld be rejoined to him again, 
u. 199—218. | 
— conſequently could not believe the ſoul to have a 
; ſeparate exiſtence after death in a future Rate of rewards 
and puniſhments, ii. 218. See Sov. 
their diſbelief of a fuure fate, brings no diſcredit 
to the Chriſtian Doctrines, but, inſtead of weakening, is a 
ſong argument for their truth, 240—242. 


— could 
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deductions when propoſed, but could not generally cover 

it, and draw right deductions from it, ii. 243. 
could penetrate very far into the e/ential difference 
of things, but knew not the origin of ob/igation, nor the 
conſequence of obedience, ii. 244. 

guilty therefore of Sh abſurdities in their beſt 
diſcourſes on morality, ii. 244. 
modern have publiſhed excellent ſyſtems of mo- 
rals, as built on the Principles of natural religion, but in rea- 
lity founded on the principles of Revelation, early imbi- 
| bed, ii. 244. 

PulLosoPpHERS, Greek, the NaTURAL1sTs who bore the name 
of SornisTs, were the ſecond after the Legi/lators that 
went into Egyp/, where they learnt Phyſics and Mathema- 
tics, as Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Xenophanes, Par- 
menides, and Leucippus, who had little regard to the Dou- 


le-doetrine. 


roperly ſo called, compounded of the 4 R 
and Natwalf, * the laſt that went into Egypt for in- 
ſtruction, of whom Pythagoras was the firſt and chief— 
they joined in one the ſtudies of Jaw-giving and philoſo- 
phy, and began to cultivate the belief of a future ſtate, and 
at the ſame time, the practice of the Double-dorine, the 
two diſtinguiſhing badges of their character, ii. 106. 

PriLosoPaY, Greek, ranged in the Eleatic line (compoſed of 
different kind of Atheiſts) the talic (derived from Pytha- 
gras,] and the Tonic compoſed of naturaliſts or Sephifts, till 
the time of Socrates, ii. 114. 
divided by Plato into Phy/ics, Morals, and Logic, 


ii. 107. | 
Paro more famous for his Philoſophy than his Politics, ii. 
150. | 


Egypt, and the diviſion of his auditors into the exottric and 

eſoteric claſſes, ii. 151. | 

founded the Old Academy, See AcaDemics. 

m=——— avowed the principles on which the Double-doctrine 
was founded, That ſome truths are not fit for the people to 
Bnow ; — that the world is not to be intruſted with the true 
notion of God, &c. ii. 151. 

had a twofold character. As the Diſciple and Hi/- 
torian of Socrates, he appears a 2 57 and affirms nothing : 
as the Head of a Sed, and maſter of Xenocrates and Ariſtotit, 
he is a Dogmatiſt, ii. 122, note (4). : 

in his books of laws he defends the popular op:- 
nion of the Planetary Gods, but in his Craty/zs — 

; | C 


could by natural reaſon perceive Truth and its 


eſpouſed the Double-di&rine which he brought from 
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the Antients for worſhiping the Sun, and Stars, ii, 15 2. 
: treats of the doctrine of 2 future flate, in his &ote- 
ric books, ii. 152. 
is the firſt who brought reaſons for the eternity or 
immortality of the foul, which concluded only for the 
ſoul's permanency, ii. 155. See SOUL. 
— refined upon the natural or Pythagorean Metempſycho- 
, by adding that thoſe tranſitions were the purgations of 
impure minds, unfit to rejoin that ſubſtance from whence they 
ewere diſcerped, and conſequently pure minds were exempt from 
this tranſmipration, 11. 155. 
m—— —— inculcated 4 future fate of rewards and puniſhments, 
y in the groſs popular ſenſe, but did not believe it, 
ji. 156. 
2 is underſtood by the moſt intelligent of the antients, 
to ſpeak of ſuch a future fate only in the exoteric way to 
the people, and not as his real ſentiments, ii. 157— 
160. 
PomPoNnaT1us falſely reckoned by Bayle among thoſe that deny 
the uſefulneſs of Religion to civil ſociety, 26, 27. 
ranks mankind into four claſſes: 
x. Thoſe that are ſo framed by nature, as to be brought 
3 the practice of virtue by the conſideration of its 
ity. 
2. Tho e that are worked upon chiefly by fame and ho- 
nours, by infamy and diſgrace. 
. Thoſe that are virtuous in hope of a reward or ont 


of fear of puniſhment. 
4. Thoſe that are intratable, for whom the Politician 


contrived the doctrine of a future flate, where eternal 
rewards are reſerved for the virtuous, and eternal pumiſp- 
ments (the more powerful influence of the two) 2 the 
wicked, 28—30. 

PROVIDENCE, as believed by the Theifiical Philoſophers, very 
conſiſtent with a diſbelief of a future flate of rewards and 
puniſhments, 11. 193. | 

denied by the Peripatetics and Stoics to extend to 

particulars; | | x 

| held by the Pythagoreans and Platonifis to extend 
to individuals, ii. 193. 

— adminiftred by ſocal tutelary Deities, inferior Gods 
or Demons, ii. 194. See Demons. | 

PyTHAGORAS the only Greek, who was properly both Law- 
giver and Philoſopher : moſt famous for his legiſlating 
character, ii. 126—1 28. | 

learnt his Legiſlation from Orpheus, and his Phi- 

loſophy from Pherecydes Syrus, ii. 126. 


—— cytivated 


_— 
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cultivated he double doctrine (which he brought from 
Egypt, where he ſojourned twenty two years) and divi- 
ded his ſcholars into the 2/oteric and the exoteric claſſes, ii. 
127. | | 


inſtituted -y/eries, in which was taught as uſual 
the unity of the divine nature, and brought not only their 
principles but ſome of their obſervances into the ſchools, 
as abſtinence from beans and ſome animals, which cauſed the 
ſecret Doctrines and the Myſteries to be a little confounded, 
ii. 127, 128. 

grew ſo famous, that almoſt every eminent Law- 


giver before, after, and during his time, was numbered 


amongſt his I, ii. 130. 

delivered in his /choo/ the Metempfychoſis or migra- 
tion of the ſoul from one body to another, by a phy/ical 
neceſſity among his e/oteric or ſecret doctrines, ii. 145. 
taught the ſame doctrine in the ſenſe of à Mo- 
ral deſignation of Providence amongſt his exeteric or popu- 
lar doctrines, whoſe end was utility and not truth, ii. 145. 
See METEMPSYCHOS1S. 8 
reputed generally, tho' falſely, the author of the 
moral Tranſmigration (which he learnt in Egypt) as well as 
the natural, which was peculiarly his, ii. 145. | 
introduced by Owid, openly declaring to the 
Crotoniates his eſoteric doctrine of his own Metempſyc hoſis, 
and conſequently denying a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments, ii. 145. 


R 


RE11c1on founded among all nations, except the Jew, upon 
the doctrine of a future ſtate, 25. a 

could not be ſupported without it, 11. 23. 

neceſſary to Civil Society, 25, 

ſupplies the defects of Civil Laws, ii. 11, 22. See 

FurukkE STATE. 

has not the care of the body, but only of the ſoul, 

u. 8. 8. | 

has no coercive power, as unneceſſary for the at- 

tainment of its ultimate end, the ſalvation of ſouls, ii. 7 

See CHURCH. 


ſapport and protection of the State, ii. 9 —11. 25 
when united to the State becomes a rational or 
eftabliſhed Religion by law, which is the voice of nature, ii. 


2, 18, 27. See ALLIANCE. 


ſionary and groundleſs, 25, ii. 248. 
Vo L. II. Aa ele- 


cannot exert its influence, nor ſubſiſt, without the 


deemed by unbelievers, from its uſefulneſs to 
Civil Society, to be a State invention, and conſequently vi- 


| 
| 
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 ——— elegantly deſcribed as ſuch by Critias in his Jam. 
bics, ii. 249253. by ' Polybius, Strabo, and Pliny, ii. 
79-85. 

— tho' invented by Stateſmen, it would not there- 
fore follow, that Religion is falſe, ii. 254—256, 280 — 
287. of | 

muſt be proved to be ſo by one or other of theſe 
arguments; 1. Becauſe not found cut as a truth by the uſe of 
_ reaſon (which is a high preſumption;) 2. or, Becauſe it was 
invented only for iti utility (which is a demonſtration of 
its truth ;) 3. or, Becauſe the inventors did not believe it; 
(which, tho' moſt to the purpoſe, proves nothing) ii. 254— 
286. | 


blended with /uper//itzon, thought to be worſe than 
Atheiſm, particularly by Plutarch, whoſe arguments are 
examined and anſwered, ii. 257—280, 

not invented by the Lawwgizer or Magiſtrate, but 
found by him even amongſt the molt uncultivated people, 
11. 219, 


could not be reformed by the Lawgiver, how 
groſs ſoever he found it, but only ſtrengthened with aa- 
tional rites and ceremenies, ii. 320, 321. 

RELICGIOx, Pagan, an aggregate of ſeveral diſtinct Religions de- 
rived from ſo many pretended revelations, which were not 
laid on the fourdaticn of one another, but each local tute- 

Deity, according to the nature given him, had his 
peculiar worſhip : nor were they raiſed on the deſiruftion of 
one another, as not conſiſting in matters of bei,, but in 
fractical Rites and Ceremenies, ii. 37—40, 

admitted of az inter-community of the ſeveral wor- 
ſhips or univerſal Toleraticn, 11.40. See ToLERATION. 
liable to no diſputes but whoſe God was me? 
powerful, except when by accident it was conteſted who 
was truly the tutelar Cod of the place, which happened 
once in Egypt, ii. 40 43. | 
continued always to be without a dogmatic theo- 

Iegy or formulary of faith, and conſequently, preſerved its 

principle of izter-community, even to this day, ii. 44—46. 

abhorred the Jeu and Chrijtian Religions for 
their unſociableneſi, and refuſal of inter-community of Wor - 

ſhip, which gave riſe to perſecution, ii. 46, 47. 
RELIGION, Jeu iſb, had no future flate for its ſupport, therefore 
muſt be ſupported by an extraordinary Providence, 8. 
taught the belief of one God in contradiſtinction 
to all the gods of the Pagans, which produced a dogmatic 


Theology, and conſequently a prohibition from all tellow- 
ſNlup with the Geriifes, ii 40, 47. 


m—— eſteemed 


END E NX. 


eſteemed as à true one by the neighbouring na- 
tions, and from their principle of inter- community of 
worſpip, joined by them with heir aun: Thus the Fewws 
of Jeruſalem added the Pagan idolatries to their Religion, 
while the Pagans of Samaria added the Few Religion to 
their Idolatries, ii. 49. | 
growing more rigid after the Captivity, and refu- 
ſing all communion with the Gentiles, it was treated with 
the utmoſt contempt for its un/ociableneſs ; but as it was 
not obtruded on the reſt of mankind, it eſcaped Perſecu- 
tion, ii. 49, Fo. 
RELIciox, the Chriſtian, founded upon the Jew, 5. ii. 
473 50+ 


not national, like the Jewwi/, but given to all 

mankind, and therefore had & more compleat dogmatic Theo- 

logy, ii. 47. 4 

was received at firſt with complacency by the 
Pagans, who knew nothing of its dependency on the Fexvi/h, 
11. 50. 

har +" introduced by one Emperor among his cet Re- 
ligions, and propoſed to the Senate by another to be pub- 


licly received, ii. 51. 
when found to claim the title of the only true one, 
and to urge the neceſſity of forſaking all others, the Pa- 
gans were ſhocked, and perſecution tor Religion (hitherto 
unknown) quickly aroſe, ji. 52. | | 
— not perſecuted to make the Profeſſors renounce 
their Religion, but for its deſtroying the natural (as was 
thought) and fundamental principle of inter-commurity of 
worſhip, ii. 5$3—506. : 
enjoins and forbids nothing in moral practice, 
but what natural Religion had before enjoined and forbid, 
83. | 
„ does not contain a regular ſyſtem of morais, but 
refers for a general knowledge of moral duty to the law of 
nature, Which is made the rule to explain the occaſional 
precepts of the Goſpel, 83, 84. 
is ot merely a re- publication of the law of nature, 7. 
affected, by accident only, with the aſſertion hat 
Religion is a State-invention, becauſe it gives a different ac- 
count of the origin of divine abonſbip, ii. 287. See Ino- 
LATRY. NS. 
REwarDs cannot properly be called one of the ſanctions of Ci- 
vil Government, 16, 20. | 
they neither were or could be eſtabliſhed as ſuch, 19. 


— can only be ſupplied by Religion, 22. See CI vi. 
SOCIETY, 
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SocRATEs turned S from Phyfics to Morals, ii. 115, 
| brought in, for that end, the principles of doubt 

and wncertainty, that nothing could be known, and that every 

. thing was to be diſputed, ii. 116. 

— confined theſe principles to Phy/ics, whilſt his fol- 
lowers, Arceſilaus and Carneades, extended them to all Phi- 
laſophical inquiries, ii. 116, 121. f 

founded the Socratic ſchool, whoſe ſubdiviſions 

were the Platonic or Old Academy, the Peripatetic, the Stoic, 
the middle and new Academies, ii. 116. See Acapemics. 
was a dogmatiſt in morals, as appears by Aenophon, 

and the leſs fabulous parts of Plato, ii. 121. 

— his method of confuting the Sophi/ts by advancing 
nothing of his own, and turning their own principles and 
concethons againſt them, produced the Socratic way of 
diſputing by znterrogation, and gave birth to the famous 
Attic Irony, 11. 121. 
refuſed to be initiated into the Eleuſinian Myſteries, 

(which expoſed him to much cenſure) being deterred from 
it by the -/chief attending the communication of the e- 
cret doctrines, ii. 181. 

Vas ſingular in confining himſelf to morals, and 
in believing a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, ii. 
235. 

„ declares it as his opinion before his Judges, that 
every one ſhould conform to the Religion of his country, ii. 90. 

confirms this opinion by his practice juſt before 

his death, in ordering his friends to ſacrifice a cock to 

LEſeulapius, due from him according to the cuſtoms of 

his country—a fact that much puzzles the critics, ii. go. 

accounted for, ii. g1. 

SovL believed to be only a guality by Epicurus and others, and 

conſequently, to be annihilated after death, ii. 199. 
held by the generality of Philoſophers, to be a % 

flance and a diſcerped part of a whole, or God, in whom it 
was again to be reſo/ved, ii. 199, 208—21 4. 

— lieved to pre- exiſt as well as pofi-exiſt, thence called 
God, eternal, ungenerated, ſelfrexiſtent, ii. 204, 210. 

— nat believed to be eternal in its diſtinct exiſtence, but 

diſcerped from God in time, and would ix time be rejoined 

fo him again, 11. 205. 

ſuppoſed, by the greateſt part, to be rejoined at death, 

but by the Pythagoreans, not till after many tranſmigrations. 

when pure, believed by the Platoniſis to be rejoined 

immediately on death, but when polluted to be ſent into 2 

ſucceſſion 


1 N D E x. 
ſueceſſion of other bodies, to be puriſied before it returned 
to its parent ſulſlance, ii. 205, See MeETEMPSYCHoOs1S. 
affirmed firſt to be immortal by Pherecydes Syrus, and 
Thales. Their opinion explained, ii. 224—228. 
SToics held that the foul died with the body, ii. 162. Thus 
Epifetus, Seneca, Antoninus, 11. 163. | 
believed a renowation, or that after numberleſs con- 
flagrations of the univerſe, the ſame face and order of 
things will ever be preſerved from the beginning to the 
end, ii. 165. 3 


Ts r-Law neceſſary for the ſupport of an Habliſhed or national 

church, ii. 24. 

is due from the „ate to the church, as the ſole con- 
dition of their alliance, ii. 25 See ALLIANCE, 

— 15 not unjuſt in debarring D;/erters from places of 
truſt, 11. 26. 


prevents the church from being at the mercy of 
her enemies, 11. 26. 


ſecures the fate from religious quarrels, and their 
conſequent miſchiefs, 11. 26, 27. | 
—— in uſe among the politeſt and freeſt nations, ii. 
27—39. 
Toros ATION allowed by the antient Lawgivers; 1. becauſe 
religion ſeldom makes any real impreſſion on thoſe that 
are forced into it, and therefore the profeſſion of it ſhould 
be free; 2. becauſe the warmth of religious impreſſions 
were kept up by the introduction of new Religions, ii. 
33" 
As very different in Pagani/m from what it is among 
us, 11. 36. 
— did not imply di enſion from the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion, but an znter-community in the different rites and ce- 
remonies of the ſeveral local tutelary Deities, ii. 35, 40. 
Fe gagrecable to the nature of the Pagan religion, and 
therefore eaſily brought about by the Civil Magiitrate, ii. 
36. See REL1G10N. 
this abſurd ſpecies of toleration inconſiſtent with 
a dogmatic Theology. t 
could not therefore have place among the ue, 
who were obliged by their religion, to hold no communior: 
with the Gentiles, ii. 46, 47. Yet ſo ſtrong was the pre- 
judice of inter- community, that nothing could hinder the 
Fews from running into the idolatrous worſhip of other 
nations, in conjunction with their own, ji. 47. 
could not be admitted by the Chriſtians, who had 
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a more complete dogmatic Theology, and conlequently, a 
1 m 


| IN D E X. | 
muſt not only think Judai/m aboliſhed, and Pagimi/m falſe; 
but endeavour to propagate their religion on the deſtruction 
of all the reſt, 11. 47. 
violated and deſtroyed by civil tyranny, which 
introduced uniformity and intolerance, ii. 68, 69. 


Z 
Zkxo, founder of the Porch, writ of Laws and a Republic, and 
taught a future ſtate in the very words of Plato, ii. 161. 
— held, however, as the Staics all did, that God govern- 
ed the world only by his general Providence, which 
95 not extend to indiwviduali, cities, or people, ii. 161. Set 
ToICs, | | 


PROPER 


PROPER 


NAMES 


(Not in the INDE x) 


And where quoted. 


Schylus, 181. 
Alcibiades, 167. 
America, 222. n. 
Ammianus Mar. 200. 
Antoninus Marcus, 53. ii. 163. 


214. 3 

Apuleius, 291, 297. ii. 195. 

Areopagus, ii. 14. n. 57+ 

Arioſto, 327. 

Ariſtides, 190. 

Ariſtophanes ii. 61. 

Arnobius, ii. 100. n. 206, 210. 
308. n. 

Athenæus, 110. 

Athens, 11. 14. n. 27. 

Auguſtin [St. 100. n. 102, 157, 
309. ii. 101, 202, 209, 239. 

Auguſtus, 228. ii. 68. 


Bacon [Lord] ii. 132, 277. 

Banier, 143. ii. 132. 

Barbeyrac, 255. n. 

Bellarmin, 191, _ 

ae 112. 11. 37. n. 129. 
lackwel, 97. n. 219. ii. 223, 

310. 
Brachmans, ii. 102. 
Burlamaqui, 52. n. 


Cæſar, ii. 112. 

Canada, 93. 

Caſaubon, 200. n. 
Charondas, 112. 

Charon, 250. 

Chineſe, 25. n. 

Chryſippus, 163 11. 118, 157. 
Clarendon, 118, n. 

Clemens Alex. 114, 163, 198. 
Condamine [de la] 74. n. 
Critias, 248. 

Cromwel [Oliver] ii. 285. 


Lycurgus, 111. 


Cudworth, ii. 203, 211, 215, 
223, 234, 245+ 


Diodorus Siculus, 106, 112. ii. 


281, 295, 300. 
Dionyſius Halicarn. ii. 66. 
Druids, 11. 102. 


Eccleſiaſticus, 280. n. 
Epictetus, ii. 109, 162. 
Epicurus, ii. 224, 107. 
Euſebius, 165. ii. 100, 210. 


Fontenelle, ii. 99, 183, 283. 
Galen, 164. ii. 94, 110. 


Hecatæus, 97. n. 

Herbert [ Lord] 24. n. 
Herodotus, 96. n. ii. 288. n. 
Hindouſtan, ii. 45. 
Hierocles, ii. 216, 228. 
Hippocrates, ii. 110. 
Hobbes, 18. n. 48. 107.11. 288. 
Homer, 45, 211. 

Hooker, 9. 11. ii. 321. 
Horapolio, 229. ii. 295. 
Huetius, ii. 133, 188. 
Hurd, 295. ii. 275. 


Jamblicus, 122, 328. ii. 232. 
Joſephus, 166. ii. 57. 
Julian the Emp. ii. 40. n. 159. 


Lactantius, ii. 100, 186, 187. 
Laertius, ii. 233. 

Le Clerc, 197, 203, ii. 51, 146. 
Livy, 193. ü. 61, 64, 65, 281. 
Loyola [Ig. ] ii. 285. | 
Lucian, 150, 241. ii. 164.117. 
Lucius Patrenſis, 307. 
Lucretius, ii. 148. 
Lycanthropy, ii. 136. 


Machiavel, 


£ 


ave] 107. n. 
acrobius, 296. 11. 91. 
Magi, ii. 12 
Mahomet, 222. n. 257. n. 
Marſham, 165. n. 
Mexicans, 999. 
Middleton, ii. 195. n. 
Milton, 225. 


Newton, 98. n. ii. 222. n. 290. 


Omen, 214. 

Orgies, 139. n. 

Origen, 11. 164. 
Orpheus, 178, 223, 275. 


Parmenides, ii. 93. 

Paul [St.] 23. n. 42. n. 196. 

Pherecydes Syrus, ii. 224. 

Pliny, ii. 85, 178. 

Plutarch, go, 2cg. 11. 179, 257, 
308, 320. 

Polybius, 113, 114. ii. 85. 

Porphyry, 109, 328. ii. 216. 


Rabelais, ii. 318. 
Rubruquis, ii. 45. n. 
Sanchoniatho, 168,176. 11.292. 


Scipio Afric. ii. 281. 


Seneca, 101. n. 49, 145, 154, 
163, 291. 
Sextus Empiricus, 91, 119, 148. 
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Shaftſbury, 40, 42. TR 3 I 41. 
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8 0 |, 
Sophilts, il. 121. 
pg us, 210, 211. 
Spinoſiſm, ii. 220. 
Stanley, 96. n. ii. 211. 
Stobæus, 112, 280. ii. 28, 210, 
213. 


Strabo, 108, 113, 164. ii. 84, 


15 
Suicide, 255, 293. 
Sykes, 11. 10. n. 
Symmachus, ii. 44. 
Syneſius, ii. 36, 951. 


Thales, ii. 221, 227. 
Timæus, 113, 205. ii. 143. 
Tindal Dr.) ii. 242. 
Toland, ii. 99, 288, 310. 
Trajan, ii. 53. 
Triſmegiſtus, ii. 220, 230. 
Trophonius, 25 2. 

Varro, ii. 213, 286. 
Virgil, 210. 

Vitruvius, 285. 

Voltaire, ii. 48. n. 
Voſſius, 11. 310. 


Wollaſton, 54. 11. 10. 


Xenophon, ii. 110, 151. 
Zaleucus, 112, 127. 


